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From the unrest and discontent generally pervading the 
masses, there can be no doubt that some malign influence is 


seriously affecting the economic world. Like the invisible 
contagion-producing disease, the effects only are perceptible. 
And as with such diseases, when first appearing, opinions as 
to cause, nature, and appropriate treatment are varied and 
conflicting. 

There is a maxim, that “ A disease accurately diagnosed, 
is half cured.” Observance of that maxim seems appro- 
priate in any consideration of this subject—the malady 
affecting the bodies politic of the world. 

I propose to note conditions and facts clearly ascertained 
exhaustively as space will permit, and without bias deduce 
rational conclusions. 

1. The evils complained of simultanecusly invaded most 
of the nations of the civilized world twenty years ago, and 
in the United States were markedly ushered in by the 
financial panic and convulsion of 18738, since which they 
have run a continuous course, almost constantly increasing 
in severity. , 

2. Surprising uniformity characterizes the symptoms of 
the malady in all the countries suffering, though political, 
social, and economic conditions differ widely. The char- 
acteristic manifestations are: An insufficiency of money 
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with which to conduct legitimate business enterprises — 
manufacturing, farming, merchandising, transportation, etc., 
conveniently — so as to secure a reasonable return of profit 
to the labor and capital so employed; falling prices of every 
species of property, except money, and funds bearing inter- 
est payable in money; lack of confidence in financial circles; 
frequent disturbance of the money markets; indisposition of 
capital to embark in industrial enterprises, but showing a 
marked preference for gilt-edged, interest-bearing securities, 
even at unprecedentedly low rates of interest; closing of 
industrial enterprises; congestion of the markets for both 
money and commodities; great increase of bankruptcy; 
general demand by emp'oyers of labor for a reduction of 
wages, in proportion to the reduction in the prices of labor’s 
products ; organization of working men to resist reductions, 
involving strikes, lock-outs, boycotts, enforced idleness upon 
a large percentage of laborers, assessments and contributions 
from the employed for the support of the unemployed, to 
prevent competition; large increase of poverty, pauperism, 
crime, insanity, suicide, and the general arraying of labor in 
an attitude markedly hostile to capital; the fearfully rapid 
obliteration of the great middle class—small capitalists, 
consisting of farmers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., con- 
ducting their own business upon the basis of their own 
capital; and on the other hand, the marvellously rapid 
increase of enormous fortunes, not by productive enterprise, 
but largely by speculators and manipulators of the markets 
for money, stocks, and property, without adding anything to 
the world’s stock of wealth. 

3. The twenty-five years next preceding the appearance of 
these evils were characterized by remarkable prosperity, intel- 
lectual activity, and quickening and expanding of the public 
conscience throughout the civilized world. Political move- 
ments were rapid, and resulted in the advancement of the 
material, intellectual, and moral well being of the masses of 
mankind. Probably no period, of four times the length, can 
be found into which was crowded so much to rejoice the 
patriot, philanthropist, and lover of his kind, as from 1848 
to 1873. 

4. While this malady is almost universal, yet there are 
exceptions, both as to countries and to classes in the coun- 
tries afflicted. 
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Notwithstanding the overwhelming disaster suffered by 
France just prior to the invasion of her neighbors, and not- 
withstanding the enormous burdens she has since constantly 
borne for war preparations, etc., yet she is prosperous, and 
her producing and industrial classes are remuneratively em- 
ployed, contented, thrifty, and showing every indication of 
advancement to a higher plane of enlightenment. 

During the last twenty years, the industries of India 
have sprung into great activity and prosperity. The gen- 
eral well being of its producing population is most promis- 
ing, as compared with previous conditions. 

During the same period, Japan, though in a transitional 
state, politically, secures prosperity and contentment to the 
masses of her population. 

All this time the people of the Spanish-American states 
have been more peaceable, contented, and industrious than 
since their revolt from Spain. 

As to classes, it is a noticeable fact that in all the coun- 
tries in which these evils appear, the money and fund 
owners — speculators and manipulators of the markets for 
money and property, real and personal —are exceptionally 
prospérous. 

5. The malady prevails with about equal severity, regard- 
less of the widest differences in form and character of 
political government, development of resources, density of 
population, variety of production engaging labor and cap- 
ital, degree of enlightenment of the masses, grade of com- 
forts secured to labor, ete. 

Further, the system of revenue or taxation, so extensively 
charged with being the cause of these evils, seems to produce 
no effect in either mitigating or aggravating the malady. 

Great Britain, with her free trade and direct taxation, 
exhibits all the symptoms most severely, and a large portion 
of her people are denouncing free trade as the cause of their 
suffering, and demanding protection. 

The continental European states, with moderately pro- 
tective tariff systems, are suffering in precisely the same 
way, and in about an equal degree. 

The United States, with its resources as yet mostly 
dormant but easily developed, which should ordinarily 
afford prosperity to every good, capable citizen, suffers 
severely precisely as Great Britain does, notwithstanding 
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America has a highly protective tariff system, to which a 
part of her population ascribe the ills complained of — 
even as the Englishman does to free trade. 

6. Then let us turn back to the time these evils first 
appeared, and search for some occurrence or change common 
to all the countries afflicted, that did not occur or exist in 
the countries exempt. One, and only one, such can be 
found. During and about 1873, all the countries afflicted 
concurred in demonetizing one of the two money metals of 
the world, thereby reducing by one half the volume of money 
available for the transaction of their business. The coun- 
tries exempt from the malady — France, India, Japan, and 
the Spanish-American states, refused to concur in this 
remarkable policy. 

Prior to 1873 the commercial world was divided into 
three classes with reference to the kind of standard money 
used. One class used gold, one used silver, and the third 
used both metals jointly and indiscriminately, at the ratio 
of 1 to 15.5, with mints freely open for coinage, into full 
legal-tender money, of all of each metal presented, thus 
equalizing and balancing the use and demand for each 
metal to the full extent of its production. 

During and about 1873, the United States, hitherto 
bimetallic, the German and Scandinavian states, and the 
Netherlands, all single silver standard countries, with full 
volume of money in silver, each demonetized silver and 
adopted the single gold standard, thereby destroying the 
equilibrium in the use and demand for the metals that have 
existed so beneficially through all the ages. 

This discarding of half the metallic money by five sixths 
of the commercial world forced upon the retained half-gold 
the whole duty hitherto performed by both, as the medium 
of exchange in debt paying and price measuring. 

Though silver is largely used in the gold single-standard 
countries, in common with paper and gold, as a part of their 
circulating medium of exchange, the legislation of 1873, 
taking from silver its legal-tender attribute, has degraded it 
from a money metal to a commodity, and its coined price 
from money of ultimate redemption to a token of credit like 
paper, to be redeemed in gold. 

By the letter of the statute restoring the silver dollar, and 
the intent of Congress in enacting it over the presidential 
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veto in 1878, it was made a full legal tender for all purposes, 
equally with gold; but by the unfriendly action of the 
national executive, it has been permitted to serve only as 
credit money. 

By refusing to treat it as money of ultimate redemption, 
the law is nullified, and the whole duty of a monetary basis 
is put upon gold, thereby proportionately increasing its use 
and the demand for it, and consequently appreciating its 
price or purchasing power in like proportion. 

But it is asserted that « The standard of value being gold, 
and a specific quantity of the metal constituting the unit of 
value, the intrinsic value of the metal in the unit must 
prevent change in the value of the unit.” 

This proposition is based upon the fallacy that gold is 
endowed with a certain fixed value, regardless of all chang- 
ing circumstances ; the falsity of which none can fail to 
perceive upon a little reflection. 

Suppose (it is not only supposable, but must almost 
inevitably, in the course of time, be found a fact) that the 
automatic system of money, based upon the precious metals, 
be abandoned for a scientific unit of value, both the regulator 
of the price, and chief source of demand, not for silver only, 
but also for gold, will be gone. Suppose, again—a not im- 
probable thing — that science devise some cheap substitutes, 
equal in every, and superior in some, respects to gold and 
silver in the useful arts; and you have remaining only the 
ornamental arts to consume, not only the already vast accu- 
mulations, but the considerable quantities obtained as a by- 
product with lead, copper, and other base but useful metals. 
Under these changed circumstances, does any one think that 
gold would hold its so-called intrinsic value ? 

Gold is not possessed of intrinsic value; but like all other 
property, its value or price is determined strictly in accord- 
ance with the law of supply and demand. 

Labor is the foundation of values; and in the price of labor 
such a quantity of property as may be required to support 
the laborer in the manner demanded by the sentiment of the 
state, the ultimate interest — material and moral — of the 
controlling influence in the state is mainly considered. 

It is estimated— by those, generally, who by long, exten- 
sive, and careful observation of the whole process of obtaining 
the precious metals from nature’s depositories — that the total 
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product of silver costs very much more than its coinage 
value, at the ratio of 15.5 to 1 of gold. Increasing the ratio 
would proportionately diminish the number of paying silver 
mines, and correspondingly discourage the investment of 
capital in proving superficial indications of deposits. 

The unavoidable risk and loss is great for each metal, but 
greater for silver, because the deposits are hidden deeper in 
the earth, and therefore require a greater expenditure to 
prove the presence or absence of metal in quantity and 
condition to pay for mining the ore and extracting the 
metal from it. 

Nearly all the great silver mines required the expenditure 
of vast sums of money before it could be known whether 
they would prove to be of any value. On an average, dur- 
ing historic time, it has cost as much to mine one pound 
of gold as to produce from twelve to fifteen and a half 
pounds of silver; and upon this relative cost. rests the ratio 
of value between the two metals —when on an equality under 
the law, as they were prior to 1873, but have not been since 
that time. 

From the earliest records to 300 B. c. the ratio was 1 to 134; 
from 300 B. c. to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
A.D. 1 to 12 (though from local and transient causes 
oceasionally the ratio ran down to as low as 1 to 10); from 
the middle of the nineteenth century to 1893, 1 to 15.5; 
since 1873 the difference has steadily increased, reaching 
1 to 25 in 1893, though no change in the relative cost of 
production has occurred. 

About one fourth, more or less, of the precious metals 
has been in demand for the arts; and by common consent 
of mankind, constituting a common law of the world, all 
the remainder of each immediately became a part of the 
world’s stock of medium of exchange—money. The 
demand for each of the metals for money was always 
greater than the supply, because invariably the greater the 
supply of real money in existence, the better the condition 
of the people, from monarch to the peasant. 

Until 1873 each metal was in equal demand for money of 
ultimate redemption, and readily interchangeable at the 
ratio then prevalent. 

In 1873 most of the commercial world declared by 
legislation that henceforth they would recognize only gold 
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as money of ultimate redemption. Silver being deprived of 
its legal-tender attribute, and that honor and duty being 
placed exclusively upon gold, naturally and inevitably the 
price of the two metals, that for four thousand years had 
held together with such slight variations, now rapidly drew 
apart. Gold, as measured by all other property, largely 
appreciated, because the use and demand for it had been 
so largely increased by legislation. 

For generations three hundred and sixty grains of fine 
silver—although the law, yet practically the 1 to 16 ratio 
was never established—and 23.22 grains of fine gold each 
seemed possessed of intrinsic value equal to one dollar, 
because that amount of either metal, as soon as obtained 
from nature’s depositories, could be taken to the mints, and 
coined into one dollar for the benefit of the holder of the 
bullion. Consequently that amount of uncoined gold or 
silver would each sell for or purchase as much of any 
property as would one dollar of coined money. 

As soon as the legislation of 1873 became operative, silver 
bullion lost its hitherto apparent intrinsic value; yet during 
all the intervening time, it has been capable of purchasing 
as much of every species of property (gold bullion excepted), 
as it would in 1873, while the gold bullion purchases and 
sells for nearly fifty per cent more of all property than at 
that time. 

Those instigating the legislation of 1873 at first waged 
their war against gold, and by mere accidental circumstances 
were led to transfer it to silver. When the immense quan- 
tities of gold from Siberia, California, and Australia rapidly 
swelled the volume of the wozid’s stock of money, prices of 
all property rapidly appreciated, and the purchasing power 
of the fixed capital of the great money lenders of Europe 
correspondingly depreciated; and although it had been much 
more than doubled in purchasing power during the preceding 
forty years, on account of scarcity caused by failure of the 
Spanish-American mines, yet as soon as the returning tide 
was against them, they violently protested, demanding that 
one of the precious metals be discarded from use as money. 

The product of gold was more than five times that of 
silver, and gold was selected for demonetization. Most of 
the states of continental Europe were in debt to these Shy- 
locks nearly to the point of bankruptcy, and entirely depend- 
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ent upon them for loans in case of need for war or other 
emergencies. 

Presumably, the statesmen responsible failed to appreciate 
the direful influence of the demands made of them by the 
fundholders. At any rate, in 1859, the several German and 
Scandinavian states and the Netherlands demonetized gold, 
and adopted the single silver standard. France and several 
of the smaller states refused. Soon the production of gold 
declined ; simultaneously the great Comstock silver lode of 
Nevada was discovered; the most exaggerated accounts of its 
vastness, and also that the whole Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
mountain ranges were full of like vast deposits, were circu- 
lated and generally believed. 

These visionary reports were credited and officially re- 
ported to Congress by heads of the great governmental 
departments. The United States government and the Euro- 
pean money-holders each sent a special commission to Cali- 
fornia and Nevada to ascertain the degree of credibility to 
which these fabulous reports were entitled. Each commission 
was evidently carried away by the tide of wild credulity then 
pervading that whole region. In their official reports, each 
commission fully confirmed the exaggerations. Naturally 
the fundholders were doubly alarmed. England, with all 
her dependencies, except India, had the gold standard, and 
would not change. It was determined to transfer the pro- 
scription from gold to silver. 

The war against gold had been open, but not satisfactorily 
successful; so an undemonstrative method was adopted 
against silver. An apparently spontaneous agitation sprang 
up for an international system of weights, measures, and 
coins, to facilitate international business. International con- 
gresses were convened to arrange this matter, which had 
suddenly become so all-important. 

Finally the delegates were brought to agree to — what? 
Not to a common system of weights, measures, and coins, 
but to recommend to their respective governments the use of 
gold only as legal tender or standard money. This accom- 
plished, the congress immediately adjourned; and the subject 
of a common system of weights, measures, and coins for the 
world’s international business ceased to be of interest. 

With practically no gold in their respective countries, the 
Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch, and Americans discarded 
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silver as money, and joined Great Britain in the exclusive use 
and recognition of gold as money of ultimate redemption. 

This stupendous and disastrous change was effected in the 
United States by some means so mysterious that neither the 
members of Congress (except one, and possibly a few more, 
_ who never deemed it expedient to admit a knowledge) nor 
the president knew what they were doing when the bill of 
such vast and far-reaching consequence received their ap- 
proval. 

Thus four fifths of the commercial world concurred in 
destroying half of the world’s money, and placing upon the 
retained half the whole monetary duty. The European 
states adopting this change at the time, had a full volume of 
money all in silver, which they undertook to sell for gold. 
This threatening the open mints of the Latin Union with an 
excess of silver at the expense of the gold portion of their 
circulation, the mints were closed against silver, and so 
remain; and the strife for gold has since continued with 
constantly increasing force and anxiety. Deprived of its 
legal-tender attribute and right of unlimited coinage by so 
large a part of this world, demand for silver diminished, and 
its hitherto apparent intrinsic value disappeared. 

Had the treatment of the two metals since 1873 been 
reversed, can there be any doubt as to which would have 
retained and which lost its so-called intrinsic value ? 

The demand for money determines its value. The volume 
of money relative to the volume of property and business, 
determines the price of the property it is required to serve as 
a medium of exchange. To illustrate: Suppose all the 
money in the world placed on one side of the scales, and all 
the property of the world, with its business transactions, on 
the opposite side, the scales balance. Now increase or 
diminish the contents of one side, the opposite remaining 
unchanged ; or increase the contents of one side and diminish 
the other, and still under all these changed conditions the 
scales balance. But the equilibrium is maintained by an 
automatic and inevitable readjustment of the value of the 
money, or the price of the property. 

For example, it is estimated that there is in existence 
$3,800,000,000 silver, and $3,700,000,000 gold, $7,500,000,- 
000 metallic money, but for the legislation of 1873. It is 
estimated that the ratio of money to the property for which it 
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is required to serve as a medium of exchange, while varying 
somewhat on account of activity, convenience, etc., will 
range from 1 of money to 25 to 35 of property. For con- 
venience of statement here, say 1 to 334. It is also esti- 
mated, that where stable political government exists, from 4 
to 2 of the volume of money will safely and profitably Be 
local credit money — fiduciary so well secured as to leave no 
ground to doubt it will on demand be promptly and con- 
veniently redeemed in money of ultimate redemption. 

Again for convenience of statement, here assume it to be + 
real, and 3 fiduciary money; and we have $1 of real with its 
$2 of fiduciary aid, balancing and pricing $100 of property ; 
and the $7,500,000,000 of metallic money, with its $15,000,- 
000,000 of fiduciary, — supposing the limit of fiduciary to 
be in use,— balancing and pricing the property of the world 
at $750,000,000,000. 

The demonetization of silver by so large a part of the 
commercial worlc was equivalent to the destruction of 4 of 
the real money of the world; thereby leaving upon the 
money side of the scales but 3— $5,000,000,000, which is 
still required to balance and price an undiminished quantity 
on the property side of the scales, and must consequently be 
readjusted in value to correspond to its increased duty; and 
consequently every dollar appreciates 50 per cent. 

But it is customary, as more convenient, to refer the read- 
justment to the property, and accordingly the price of the 
property shrinks in the same proportion that the volume of 
money has shrunken —one third. Comparison of the gen- 
eral price lists of 1873 and 1893 show the shrinkage to 
exceed that. Had the demonetization been by the whole 
world, and been conceded to be final, the shrinkage must 
have been more than half. 

That this has not occurred, is owing to some of the nations 
refusing to deprive themselves of the use of silver as money 
of -ultimate redemption; and further, in all probability, to 
the uncertainty of the demonetization acts being permanent, 
which uncertainty has probably induced the employment of a 
larger proportion of fiduciary money than would have other- 
wise been kept in use. It must be borne in mind that the 
demonetization transferred silver from the required propor- 
tion of real money to the permissible preparation of fiduciary 
money in the gold-standard countries. 
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At the risk of being too tedious, it is deemed advisable to 
introduce evidence in support of the foregoing. Only such 
as is unanimously accepted as reliable will be introduced. 

Alexander Hamilton, as secretary of the United States 
Treasury, in a report to Congress, said: — 

To annul the use of either metal is to abridge the quantity of 
circulating medium. 

In referring to the same report, Thomas Jefferson said: — 


I return again the report on the mint. I concur with you that 
the unit must stand on both metals. 


At that time the proportion of money to property in the 
world was very much more than now, even with silver 
restored to full monetary power at the old ratio of 1 to 15.5. 

In 1869 Count Wolowski, testifying before the French 
Monetary Convention, said: — 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at 50 millards, 
3 gold and } silver. If by a stroke of the pen they suppress one of 
the metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the 
other to the ruin of all debtors. 


Before the same convention M. Rouland, governor of the 
Bank of France, said: — 


We have not to do with ideal theories. The two money metals 
have actually co-existed since the origin of human society. They 
co-exist because the two together are necessary, by their quantity, to 
meet the needs of circulation. 


Baron Rothschild, on the same occasion, said: — 


The simultaneous employment of the two metals is satisfactory, 
and gives no rise to complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates 
for the time being, it is always true that the two metals concur 
together in forming the monetary circulation of the world; and it is 
the general amount of the two methods combined which serves as the 
measure of value of things. The suppression of silver would amount 
to a veritable destruction of values without any compensation. 


At the close of this convention, arguments for and against 
the demonetization of silver were submitted, from which I 
extract the following from the single standard advocates’ 
side. They say: — 

The rise in prices which has taken place in the past 20 years, in a 
great number of articles of merchandise is evidently due to many 
causes, such as bad harvests, increased consumption, and war; but 
it is very probable that a depreciation of the precious metals has con- 
tributed to it, and there has been a striking coincidence between the 
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rise of prices and the production of the mines of gold and silver. 
The annual product of the two metals was only $80,000,000 in 1847, 
and now exceeds $200,000,000. It has nearly tripied, and it is easy 
to see that the real value of the metals has diminished. Itis difficult 
to estimate exactly what the diminution is; but whatever it may be, it 
demands the attention of governments, because it affects unfavorably 
all that portion of the population whose income, remaining nominally 
the same, yet undergoes a diminution of purchasing power. As 
governments control the weight of standard money, they ought, as 
far as possible, to assure its value; and as it is admitted that it is the 
tendency of the metals to depreciate, the tendency should be averted 
by demonetizing one of them. 


In 1879 Lord Beaconsfield, in a speech, said : — 


Gold is every day appreciating in value; and as it appreciates, the 
lower become prices of all other property. 


Adam Smith, in his work “ Wealth of Nations,” says: — 


Gold and silver, like every other commodity, vary in their value. 
The discovery of the abundant mines of America reduced in the six- 
teenth century the value of gold and silver in Europe to about one 
third of what it had been before. . . . Increase the scarcity of gold 
to a certain degree, and the smallest bit may become more valuable 
than a diamond. 


Francis A. Walker, in his work “ Money,” says : — 


Gold and silver do, over long periods, undergo great change of 
value, and become in a high degree deceptive as a measure of the 
obligations of the debtor for the claims of the creditor. Thus 
Professor Jevons estimates that the value of gold fell, between 1789 
and 1809, 46 per cent; that from 1809 to 1849 it rose 145 per cent; 
while in the 20 years after 1849 it again fell at least 20 per cent. 

Possibly the signification of the changing value of money, 
and the ratio of value between the two precious metals, 
does not depend upon the relative quantity of them in exist- 
ence or being produced; in presenting a summary of the 
production of them since 1492, I take the figures from 
reports of the United States Treasury, except as to time 
prior to 1492. 

At the dawn of the Christian era, ancient civilization had 
attained its zenith, and the world is estimated to have pos- 
sessed $1,800,000,000, gold and silver money. During the 
next 1,500 years but little of either metal was produced, and 
in 1492 the amount had shrunk to about $180,000,000, 
4 gold and 3 silver, with a ratio of value of 1 to 10.7, and so 
scarce as to be unseen by the people. 

In presenting the varying value of money, or price of 
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property at different periods, I shall take the purchasing 
power of a United States dollar — 23.22 grains fine gold — 
in 1492 as standard to compare with, and assume the average 
price of property to have been $1 per unit of property in 
1492. 

First period, 52 years (1492 to 1545). Product of gold, 
$221,156,000 — 60.46 per cent. Silver, $144,660,000 — 
39.54 per cent. Ratio of value between the metals in 1545, 
1 to 11.17. Can find no reliable estimate of price of prop- 
erty or value of money at this date. Stock of gold now 
exceeds that of silver. 

Secorid period, 175 years (1546 to 1720). Product of 
gold, $1,050,559,000 — 28.52 per cent. Silver, $2,633,636,- 
000 —71.48 per cent. Ratio 1 to 15. Purchasing power 
of 23.22 grains gold, according to Adam Smith, as compared 
with 1492 standard value, $0.33}, or corresponding price of 
property, $3 per unit. 

Third period, 90 years (1721 to 1810). Product of gold, 
$1,240,570,000 — 33.78. Silver, $2,431,430,000 — 66.22 
per cent. Ratio, 1 to 15.5. According to Jevons, the pur- 
chasing power of money fell 46 per cent during this period ; 
therefore the purchasing power of 23.22 grains of gold 
would, as compared with 1492 value, be $0.18 or the corre- 
sponding price of property, $5.55 per unit of property. 

Fourth period, 40 years (1811 to 1850). Product of 
gold, 669,310,000 — 48.38 per cent. Silver, $998,370,000 
—51.62 per cent. Ratio, 1 to 15.5. Jevons says that 
money appreciated in value during this period 14.5 per 
cent, which would be equivalent to a fall in price of property 
of 59 per cent, and would raise the purchasing power of 
23.22 grains of gold, as compared with the 1492 standard, 
to $0.411, or correspondingly reduce the price of property to 
$2.275 per unit. The Spanish American revolutions during 
this period arrested the supply of the precious metals from 
that source, and at a time when property and _ business 
were rapidly increasing from the impetus given by the 
abundant supply during the preceding periods. The vol- 
ume of money failing to increase in proportion to the increase 
in volume of property and business, an enormous relative 
contraction of money resulted. In 1850 the stock of silver 
nearly doubled that of gold. Since 1816 the price of gold in 
Great Britain has been fixed by act of Parliament requiring 
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the Bank of England to purchase at a fixed sum all gold 
presented. Therefore, since that time everything, includ- 
ing silver bullion, is measured by this gold standard; con- 
sequently any change in relative value of gold, and any- 
thing else, will be indicated in the change of price of the 
commodity. Now in 1850 the average price of silver 
bullion in the London market was 61, pence per ounce; 
and for 1872 the price was 60,5, pence per ounce in the 
same market. 

Fifth period, 22 years (1851 to 1872). Product of gold, 
$2,984,257,000 —74.1 per cent. Silver, $1,042,914,000 — 
25.9 per cent. Ratio, 1 to 15.5, stock of the two metals 
again nearly equal. The annual product of the two metals 
for 1871 and 1872, immediately before demonetization of 
silver, was of gold $113,413,000, and silver $81,849,000. 
The product of gold continued in excess of silver until 1882. 
In 1886 Soetbur published in the London Economist tables 
of the average wholesale price of 100 articles most exten- 
sively and commonly produced and used, as representative 
of the prices of all commodities in the London market from 
1849 to 1885, taking the average price of these articles 
for the three years next preceding 1849, and calling it 1.00 
for 1849. The tables show a steady rise to 1.3828 in 1873, 
after which a steady decline to 1.0827 in 1885. The rise in 
price of commodities of .8828 per cent was equivalent toa 
fall in the purchasing power of money of .274 per cent, from 
1849 to 1873; reducing the purchasing power of 23.22 grains 
of gold, as compared with the 1492 standard, to $0.3119 
and raising the price of property to $3.146 per unit. 

Sixth period (1873 to 1892). Product of gold, $2,154,- 
250,000 —48 per cent. Silver, $2,343,000,000 —52 per 
cent. Ratio, 1 to 24. Soetbur’s tables show a decline in 
prices during this period of 22 per cent for the first 12 years 
of it, which, continued at the same rate, would give a fall of 
37 per cent for the 20 years, or a rise in the value of money 
of 60 per cent, and raise the purchasing power of 23.22 
grains of gold, as compared with the 1492 standard, to 
$0.499, or reduce the price of property to $1,982 per unit. 

In 1886 the New York Tribune published tables of the 
average wholesale price of 200 most commonly used com- 
modities in the New York markets from 1860.to 1885, 
taking the average price of these articles during the three 
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preceding years and calling that 1.00 for 1860. The tables 
show a rise to 1.1981 gold in 1865, and to 1.2614 gold in 
1866. 

But in addition to the above, there was an actual con- 
traction of the total volume of circulation in the country 
which had helped to swell the prices of 1865-66. In addi- 
tion to a very large amount of legal tenders — greenbacks — 
which the government had issued, and paid out directly, as 
money, to army, navy, civil employees, contractors, etc., 
there were issued interest-bearing notes, which circulated 
popularly, and helped to swell the volume of circulating 
medium. 

During the few years succeeding 1865, these interest- 
bearing notes were refunded into bonds of lower interest 
rate. Also many of the greenbacks were withdrawn and 
destroyed, so that altogether there was in the North and 
West a contraction of the circulation of many hundred 
millions, and of necessity’ a corresponding contraction of 
prices of property in the New York market. 

Again, the tables show the prompt response of prices to 
the « Bland ” silver restoration act of 1878. That act fail- 
ing to be used as was intended and expected by the world, 
prices soon dropped back upon the old, constantly declining 
track. There can be scarcely a doubt that, had that law 
been administered by an unbiased executive, the maximum 
quantity of silver would have been coined, thereby creating 
a demand greater than the supply of that time, which would 
have raised the commodity price to the coinage value, and 
thus restored the parity between the metals, at the ratio of 
1 to 16. But that was exactly what the fundholders did 
not want, and will not have, if they can prevent it. 

That a constantly falling market for products must be dis- 
astrous to producers and merchants, is too evident and well 
known to justify me in asking space to prove. Then is it 
not plain that the discarding of silver from use as money of 
ultimate redemption has accomplished the wish of the money- 
holders, by largely appreciating the value of the retained 
metal; and that this appreciation of gold is the cause of the 
fall in price of all property. 

And in addition, the extremely practical fact should be 
kept in mind that the smaller the volume of money of ulti- 
mate redemption in existence, the more easy for manipwators 
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of the markets, by shipping abroad, or locking up a quantity, 
to cause a withdrawal of usual credits, and thereby tempora- 
rily force down the price of a commodity, at the period of its 
marketing, or even to force the government to increase the 
interest-bearing national debt, to avoid a panic. Even if 
there were no other reasons for undoing the error of 1873, 
this evil, now being exemplified by the present flood tide of 
bankruptcy, would be ample cause for enlarging the volume 
of real money beyond the easy reach of the confidence sharps 
and bunco steerers of Wali and Threadneedle Streets. 

England’s superior financial wisdom is commended to us 
for imitation. But it should be borne in mind that only 
after she had become the great creditor of foreign people 
and nations, did she favor a restricted volume and high- 
priced money. Only after she had more money than her 
restricted area and resources could find employment for did 
she adopt the single gold standard, in the interest of her 
money-loaning classes, and, as is demonstrated, to the great 
detriment of her producing interests. 

Her foreign credits exceed ten billion dollars, and presum- 
ably her foreign interest four hundred million, all of which 
is augmented at least 50 per cent in value by the general 
demonetization of silver, and would be correspondingly de- 
preciated from its present value by a general restoration of 
silver to money of ultimate redemption. 

The people of the United States owe in foreign countries 
nearly or quite as much, and are losers when England gains, 
and gainers when England loses. England is the importer 
of natural products, and the United States the exporter. 
The natural resources of England are largely exhausted. 
Those of the United States undeveloped. 

John Bull is shrewd and selfish. Uncle Sam ignorant, 
good-natured, and easily duped. Exhausted old England 
may choose to deem her monetary credits her most important 
interest. In the United States, the producing interests are 
certainly of most importance. England may be wise in 
allowing the money interest solely to dictate her financial 
policy. In pursuing a like course, the United States has 
been supremely foolish.. England is the world’s broker. 
The United States should be the thrifty producer and 
merchant. 

But there may be other influences dictating England’s 
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opposition to the restoration of silver to money of ultimate 
redemption. I quote from a pamphlet published in London 
in 1885 entitled “ The Silver Question; or, The Sacrifice of 
India.” After detailing the great prosperity of India since 
1873, the author says: — 

Take care how you restore silver coinage, and bring back our old 
rival, the United States, into this trade. You are not only protect- 
ing India, but you men of England are the principal beneficiaries. 
You have increased our taxes threefold. You are making us sup- 
port the India Army of the Queen. You have pensioned your other- 
wise unprovided for sons upon us, as a legacy of the old East India 
Company, and you are demanding all these tributes in gold, so that 
while we have increased in prosperity, you are infact getting the 
lion’s share. 

Still further on this line, the London newspapers of 
July 8, 1885, published an account of the proceedings of a 
meeting of “ The British and Colonial Chamber of Com- 
merce,” held the day before, from which | extract the 
following : — 

Sir Richard W. Fowler, M. P., the London banker and ex lord 
mayor, said the effect of the depreciation of silver must ultimately 
be the complete ruin of the agricultural export interests of the 
United States, and the development of India as the chief wheat and 
cotton exporter of the world. 

Leaving the reader to judge, I think he will find that we 
are justified in concluding that the malady affecting the 
economic world results primarily and principally from the 
destruction of a large part of the world’s money, thereby 
producing money famine. 

Continuation of the cause must be followed by one of 
two results: either the concentration of the wealth into a 
few hands, with the masses reduced to abject dependence, 
with lowered and constantly lowering standard of manhood 
until a condition of docile villainage is reached; or until — 
what is more likely, and almost certain under the ordinary 
action of natural laws to occur —the enactment of a world- 
wide drama, after the model of Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of 
Venice.” As the Shylock of fancy had his Antonio and his 
Portia, so the Shylocks of this generation have had, and 
apparently propose to indefinitely hold, their Antonios, the 
producing masses, which can scarcely fail to develop and 
bring upon the stage their Portias. No law is more clearly 
established than that “ One extreme begets its opposite.” 
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BY HON. W. H. STANDISH, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


I. 


In view of the real or assumed ignorance of many public 
men, newspapers, and members of boards of trade, it is sug- 
gested that Mr. Bland remodel his act to substitute unlimited 
silver coinage, in the place of the existing Sherman Coinage 
Bill, in order that it will be so specific and explanatory as to 
prevent those interested in usury from deceiving the people 
by false representations as to what unlimited coinage really 
means. 

There was never such a thing in this country as the 
coining of silver free of charge for bullion owners, and no 
such thing has ever been proposed; therefore the term “free 
silver coinage” is a misleading one, and we should substi- 
tute for it the words “unlimited coinage without purchase 
for one-tenth toll as pay for the work and government 
stamp,” to remove this misapprehension. 

The law of unlimited silver coinage that prevailed with 
us until February, 1875, permitted any bullion owner to 
bring 4124 grains of bar, or pure silver, to any government 
mint, and tender it to the officer in charge, who cut off 
413 grains, and put it in the government hopper as the 
government’s toll. To the 3711 grains of pure silver re- 
maining, the government would add a mixture of 414 grains 
ealled alloy. 

Alloy is not a metal, but a mixture of metals, and might 
be part copper and part glass. It is combined with both silver 
and gold bullion to harden and make it of the proper con- 
sistency to wear as money. This alloy is very inexpensive; 
and the difference between its value and that of the pure 
silver bullion it displaces in a dollar, is the government’s 
pay for minting the dollar; hence comes the expression, 
“A silver dollar contains 371} grains of pure silver, or 
412% grains ;'; fine.” In the , fine #5 of silver has been 
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taken out by this minting process, and the cheap combined 
substance called alloy, substituted in its place. 


II. 


If we should repeal the Sherman Bill substituting Mr. 
Bland’s Unlimited Coinage Act in its place, and issue a 
coin certificate to the man who brings 412} grains of pure 
silver to the mint, and all the silver money of the world 
should be melted down into bullion and brought to our 
mints for free coinage, none of it would be pure silver. 
Under a bill properly drawn, none of it would be admissible, 
and the holders would have to take it away and extract 
the 10 per cent of alloy in it; then when they brought 
it back again, after being separated and purified, 10 per cent 
more would be taken out of it by our government, as toll 
for mintage. All the silver money of Europe is now 
either full or limited legal tender in the payment of all 
private and public debts, although it cannot be had in those 
countries at the bullion price of bar silver, but costs its 
face value in gold, as will be seen by the following letter 
from the secretary of our mint. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ? 
Wasuineron, D. C., March 10, 1892. 5 
W. H. Standish, Lakota, North Dakota, — 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 4th inst., I send you herewith 
a copy of the testimony of the director of the mint before the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures of the Fifty-first 
Congress, in which you will find the information you desired as to 
the amounts of limited legal-tender silver in the various countries. 
In England it is legal tender only to the amount of £2; in Germany of 
20 marks, or about $5; in Italy, France, Spain, etc., it is unlimited 
legal tender, as also in Switzerland, Greece, and Belgium. 

There is no discount in these countries on the legal-tender silver 
at the banks. Respectfully yours, 

R. E. PREsToN, Acting Director of the Mint. 

This letter has been given publication heretofore. All 
our silver money was limited legal tender from 1874 to 1878. 
It was not as good money as is the limited legal tender 
of England, which pays a debt of £2, or near $10, and no 
better than silver money is now in Germany. Since this 
letter was written, we have never found a German or an 
Englishman just over, or recently visiting his old home, who 
could recall an instance where he had been obliged to pay a 
discount in those countries in using his silver money there. 
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We know that in our country, from 1874 to 1878, all our 
silver money which had been coined prior to 1873 floated at 
par up to 1878, although excluded by law from, paying a 
debt of over $5; and yet at the same time a trade dollar, con- 
taining 420 grains, could be had for 85 cents because it had 
no legal-tender capacity. We desire to remind congressmen 
that there is no perceptible discount on even the limited 
legal-tender money of Europe, and they should satisfy them- 
selves of this by taking the proof, and not rely on the gold 
trust that runs our Treasury Department, the Associated 
Press despatches, and the metropolitan press of both the 
old parties. 

All the silver coinage of Europe, whether limited or 
unlimited legal tender, contains 3 per cent less of silver and 
3 per cent less of weight than our silver dollars, or those 
that will be made under the proposed Bland Bill, as the 
European ratio of coinage to gold while they made silver 
money was as 15} to 1; while ours has been, and will be, in 
the ratio of 16 to 1. So that while their mints were in 
operation, the world’s production largely went to them for 
coinage, because the same bullion which they would tender 
to our mint and have coined into #31, if tendered to the 
European mint, made $32; the mintage added to the cir- 
culation of money in Europe, and thus aided us to obtain 
better prices there, and thereby benefited us just as much as 
if the mintage had been here. 

We are told that unlimited silver coinage will cause the 
silver money of other countries to be melted down into bul- 
lion and sent here for free coinage, thereby causing our 
government to lose several hundred millions of dollars. 

The total silver money of the world is approximately 
$3,700,000,000; we have $500,000,000 of this, leaving 
$3,200,000,000 in other countries. This $3,200,000,000 is 
money that has been coined in these countries, and by their 
laws has been made legal tender for the payment of all public 
and private debts there. It therefore has a debt-paying 
value equal to its face value, and will cost its face value in 
gold, as shown by our preceding remarks and the above 
letter from our secretary of the mint. The assumption, 
then, that it could be purchased in gold at what would be 
its value in bullion if it had not been coined and made a 
legal tender, must be discarded. 
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This being the case, what profits would foreigners and 
speculators make in buying in the coined silver money of 
other countries to have it re-coined by us? First, they would 
pay its face value to get it; secondly, they would lose 3 per 
cent in weight, the coined dollars there being smaller than 
ours; thirdly, by reason of the use of coined money there, 
it has worn away since it was coined not less than 3 per 
cent, which would be another loss in weight; fourthly, under 
a properly drawn mintage bill they would have to present to 
us pure bullion, such as we get in the bar from the mine. 
To do this they would have to get the alloy; that is, the 
10 per cent alloy which was put into it before coinage, 
extracted from their bullion after it was melted down. This 
extraction would cause a loss of 10 per cent in weight; 
the cost of the extraction would probably be at least half 
the cost of mintage, which would make another 5 per cent 
to begin with before ever reaching our mint, which would 
charge 10 per cent of the bullion as toll for re-coinage. 

This would be made an outlay of 30 per cent for buying 
in foreign silver to be re-coined here, which would involve 
to the speculator or foreigner who attempted it, a loss of 
$960,000,000. 

And what would these foreigners and speculators receive ? 
Two billion two hundred and forty million dollars of coin 
certificates, which they would circulate as money as we circu- 
late our silver notes. If they preferred the coin, they would 
present their certificates to the treasurer and get the silver 
dollars that had been re-coined out of this silver money, at a 
loss of 30 per cent; and in one case out of six they would get 
gold, as 2 of our coin would be silver and the balance gold. 
Our toll gain for the re-coinage, less expense of mintage, 
produces $266,666,666.66 as the government’s profit in help- 
ing these foreigners to lose $960,000,000 in trying to swamp 
us with their silver. The re-coinage would leave the same 
volume of coined money in the world as now exists, less the 
6 per cent loss in weight by lighter coinage in future and 
by the wear of money now in use. 


Ill. 


It is next said that we cannot live commercially unless we 
adopf such laws on money as the creditor nations of Western 
Europe choose to dictate to us. Whe are these nations, and 
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what is their condition, that we need to bow before them? 
They are and always will be hungry and naked, except as 
the debtor nations shall supply their needs. Nations can 
exist without other nations to meke their money or their 
money laws, but not without food or clothing. When these 
are lacking they must buy of the nations that have both, as 
all went to Joseph in the time of famine. 

If an army was in a walled city and had a full supply of 
money, but not enough of food and clothing, it would soon 
succumb; but if it was provided with ample food and cloth- 
ing, with no money at all, it could hold out indefinitely. 

That is the comparative condition between the creditor 
nations of Europe and those nations that are debtors to 
Western Europe, and yet hold to silver money. These silver 
nations cover every portion of the globe that produces a sur- 
plus of food and the raw material for clothing ; and every 
nation except our own which has outlawed silver requires 
food and clothing, and for all time to come will have to 
make pilgrimages to the silver countries, for the essentials, 
as the children of Jacob had to carry money to Joseph for 
corn. 

If the United States reinstates silver and throws open the 
mints to unlimited coinage, it, being a silver and a producing 
nation, will in a measure dictate to buyers the prices which 
they must pay for the food and clothing to maintain their 
existence. Otherwise they will dictate prices to us, mak- 
ing us their serfs and slaves, and keeping us forever in debt, 
to maintain a few lords in Western Europe, New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania in idleness and opulence; add- 
ing to the wealth of the one half of one per cent of our popu- 
lation who already have one half of all the wealth in this 
country, and entailing upon the larger portion of the other 
994 per cent a condition of serfdom and pauperism. 

IV. 

Only 35 of our business is with foreign nations ; the rest is 
internal consumption and trade. Europe produces nothing 
essential to our existence; she has no mines; she has noth- 
ing more to develop than what is in operation there. In 
all the other silver countries of the globe, she is our com- 
petitor for trade. If we restore unlimited silver coinage, 
all these other silver countries can interchange with us with- 
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out suffering a discount on their money; they will be driven 
out of the European market to us for everything we manu- 
facture, and will bring to us a great remunerative trade. 

The money in Europe will be idle; her citizens, with 
nothing to do, will be compelled to starve, unless main- 
tained by government charity; those lords who conceived 
this conspiracy will soon be farced to recognize silver as 
a suitable metal for coinage on the same terms that 
ure extended to gold. This, too, will be in accordance 
with the principles of our government; it will be legislation 
in the interests of the masses, and protective of American 
productions and of American debtors against the unjust 
exactions of eastern and foreign greed. 

In reaching for foreign trade, a north and south line rail- 
road on the east side of the Andes will open to us, by a short 
route, lines of steamers to run from some port in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea to Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. This direct, rapid transit and use of silver money 
like that of South America, will soon drive England to the 
wall. Our factories in the East will multiply and add to 
their operative force, to supply this market, and soon — only 
5 per cent of what we produce, being needed for home con- 
sumption — all Europe will be at our door, if we do not 
carry our products there, to buy all the wheat and meat we 
now export, to keep her people, who will consume no less 
than now, from starving. Prices will advance, eur mort- 
gages soon become liquidated, Europe paid off, and we shall 
no longer be sending to Europe annually for interest nearly 
as much as the total yearly coinage of the world ; our masses, 
instead of being tenants, will be owners of their homes; and 
the eastern investor, instead of being compelled to take 
western and southern lands, will have his principal and 
interest returned to him in money just as valuable as that 
which he loaned; money that will buy just as much land, 
food, clothing, or other property as the money the eastern 
investor loaned. 


¥. 


The advocate of unlimited silver coinage is not a repudi- 
ator; it is the other party which is essentially dishonest. By 
the change of the coinage laws the investor class have com- 
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pelled the debtor class to pay in value over 30 per cent more 
than they would otherwise have been required to pay. In 
1873 and 1874 this repudiating class of the East who talk so 
much about an honest dollar, changed the contract of every 
bond, note, and mortgage, public and private, in the United 
States. Every such contract had been written and signed, 
payable in silver only if the debtor should so elect; and with- 
out the knowledge of the debtor, John Sherman and his 
confederates, through a law surreptitiously enacted, blotted 
this silver clause out of every existing obligation calling for 
over $5. 


VI. 


An ounce of silver bullion will buy as much wheat, beef, 
or any other species of property, “ except g gold,” as it would 
in 1873 or at any time since then; but ‘by reason of the 
outlawry practised against it in 1873, and the refusal to 
restore it to the right of unlimited coinage on shares for 
a tenth toll-to the government for minting, that existed until 
1873, and always kept the bullion at par, the demand for 
the bullion has lessened, and it has fallen in price as com- 
pared to gold. But its intrinsic value is exactly the same 
as it has always been; the character and virtue of the metal 
has not changed. The original demand for the metal can- 
not be restored except by giving to it its original minting 
privilege, which is all that is asked by the advocates of the 
Bland Bill. 

Neither metal, gold, nor silver is intrinsically money, or 
possessed of any debt-paying power until laws are made 
authorizing its coinage and making the coinage a legal 
tender to discharge debts; and until such laws are made, 
neither can be coined or used in payment of a debt; it there- 
fore follows that neither gold nor silver can be made into 
money except in a government mill, under regulations to be 
prescribed by law. 

In order to illustrate the position that has been forced 
upon us by the repudiating class, let us assume that the 
whole bread demand of the world was being met by the two 
crops, spring wheat and winter wheat, as is the coinage 
supply of the world by the two metals, gold and silver; 
that the yearly production of each and the stock on hand 
of each crop was approximately the same, but neither crop 
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could be utilized for food until it should be taken te a gov- 
ernment mill and ground into flour for a toll charge; that 
no one but the government could build the mill or operate 
it; that a band of speculators should meet and plan to 
destroy winter wheat and the value of all winter wheat 
farms, just as the creditor class of our country and the 
creditor class of Western Europe met in Europe in 1867; and 
conspired to destroy silver by agreeing to secure legislation 
there and here which would stop the minting of silver. 

In pursuance of such conspiracy, they send out their 
agents and purchase up all the spring wheat, and at the 
same time arrange that in the near future all the govern- 
ment mills that grind winter wheat shall be closed. Having 
accomplished the purchase, they can double the price. If 
the purchase had not been made, the spring wheat would 
double from natural causes by reason of the winter wheat 
being outlawed from use; and while the spring wheat would 
double in price, the winter wheat could not be sold. If you 
would restore the milling right to grind up one half the 
winter wheat, the winter wheat might rise in price to one 
half its value, and the price of spring wheat would sink 
accordingly; but the day that you would restore full milling 
privileges to both crops, that day, from natural causes, and 
without any labor or effort, both crops would resume their 
old comparative standards of price in the markets of the 
world; and after that had been done, the flour from the 
winter wheat would perform the same honest functions in 
appeasing hunger as would spring wheat flour, and it 
would be quite as honest flour; the restoration of milling 
privileges to the winter wheat crop and to the winter wheat 
farm, would only be an act of simple justice; so it is with 
the bullion and mine owner of silver. The restoration 
of unlimited coinage to silver will be to the silver mine 
owner and the silver bullion owner an act of simple justice 
to correct a wrong that now prevails; it will in future 
lessen the value of money the same as the restoration 
of the milling right to both kinds of wheat in the above 
supposed case would lessen the price of flour to the public, 
and thereby cut off an unjust extortion which the conspira- 
tors had been obtaining from the public. 

This and nothing more is the “awful wrong” the 
unlimited silver coinage men are seeking to perpetrate in 
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asking for the restoration of the government minting privi- 
lege for silver that prevailed until 1873, when the repudi- 
ation creditor class had a law passed to shut down the 
government minting mill. 


VII. 

A financial crash can come from one of two causes and not 
otherwise; and where either of these exists, the govern- 
ment can give no relief except by enacting legislation that 
will relieve or remove the cause that is about to produce the 
crash. These two causes are over-investment and specu- 
lation or undue contraction. At this time money is said to 
be worth in New York City, at the banks, 60 per cent on 
eall. The refusal of unlimited coinage has deprived the 
world of money necessary to meet double or treble the 
indebtedness that existed forty years ago, when there was 
coined annually nearly twice the amount of gold coined 
now, besides the silver, and both metals were a standard 
of money. 

In addition to this, to the observing and reflective, it is 
known that there is a conspiracy on hand which, unless 
conquered, will succeed, having for its object, not only the 
stopping of all silver coinage in future, but the destruc- 
tion of all silver money now in existence throughout the 
civilized world; that in the consummation of this project 
thousands of our best business men, farmers, and property 
owners must go to the wall. 

It is known to the public that it is the purpose of this 
administration to repeal the Sherman Bill without substitut- 
ing any silver coinage law in its place. It is further 
known that an attempt was made during the past winter to 
have the silver bullion in our treasury, which is the basis of 
$150,000,000 of silver notes that are in circulation and 
perform all the offices of a greenback, sold and this sum of 
$150,000,000 thereby wiped out of existence as money. 

It is further intimated, in an interview with Senator Sher- 
man which has been published at large, that it would cause 
a loss of only &8 000,000 to repli we $350,000,000 of coined 
silver money that we have with gold, and that it might be 
well to consider the propriety of doing it. While the 
multitude do not understand this, thinking and reflective 
people know that it means the retiring of all our silver 
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money, #500,000,000 in amount; y, of the total silver 
coinage of the entire world is to be retired from circulation, 
which will have the same effect upon business as it would to 
retire that much gold, since it performs the same functions as 
gold. They have seen and now daily witness our adminis- 
tration using gold to pay our silver certificates, and all 
other coin obligations, government bonds, and greenbacks, 
that are payable with any of this $500,000,000 they are 
seeking to destroy. We are told that the administration is 
making use of official patronage to bribe the votes of senators 
and congressmen in favor of the repeal of the Sherman Bill, 
without. any substituted coinage law in its place, and that 
in his effort to stop all silver coinage the president is 
inexorable. 7 

This means a contraction in our coinage hereafter of 
$54,000,000 yearly, as that is the amount of silver money 
we are annually making under the Sherman Bill; the 
balance of the plot is to wipe out all our silver money after 
the Sherman Bill shall have been repealed. The effect 
that will arise from such contraction was portrayed by 
Senator Sherman in a speech in the Senate in 1869, before 
he had become the property of this conspiracy, in which he 
said ; — 

“ The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing 
operation than senators suppose. Our own and other nations 
have gone through that operation before. It is not possible to 
take that voyage without the sorest distress. To every person, 
except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer, or annui- 
tant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of 
wayes, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. It 
means the ruin of all dealers whose debts are twice their 
business capital, though one third less than their actual 
property. It means the fall of all agricultural productions, 
without any great reduction of taxes. What prudent man 
would dare to build a house, a railroad, a factory, or a barn 
with this certain fact before him?” 

This threatened contraction of doing away with the 
dishonest silver (?) dollars and dishonest (?) silver cer- 
tificates that float at par, added to the proposed reduction 
of coinage $54,000,000 annually, will reduce all of our 
legal-tender money to less than two thirds of what it is 
now, and it is not surprising that the impending danger of 
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this being done has destroyed all confidence; and if it shall be 
done, a financial wreck complete and universal will imme- 
diately follow. 

When rivers are dry, they cannot be replenished without 
rain; a hungry man cannot exist on confidence without food. 
Jontraction reduces prices; without prices the farmer cannot 
obtain for his crops the necessary amount to pay his debts. 
Then every business dependent on him fails to meet 
its obligations; then merchants, banks, and every business 
enterprise, reaching to the farthest commercial centre, go 
down in one common crash. To repeal the Sherman law 
will precipitate this crash; to permit unlimited coinage will 
restore confidence, increase our money circulation, raise prices, 
start business, and avert impending disaster. 

When any great conspiracy or crisis is thrown upon a 
nation, the people are unwilling to realize it, although the 
proofs of its existence may be clear, positive, and over- 
whelming. Those favoring it are enabled to baffle and 
prevent effective resistance by the people, who would crush 
it and prevent any material injury resulting: from it. The 
conspirators deceive the people by diverting attention and 
by raising hopes that the conspiracy can be won over by 
negotiation, and does not need to be crushed out. But when 
a premeditated plot exists like that which was arranged in 
Europe in 1867 between the agents of the creditor classes 
of the creditor nations of Europe, and an agent from this 
country of the creditor classes of this country, that they 
should labor to secure legislation to stop the minting of 
silver, and when they proceeded to obtain that legislation in 
this country and in Europe for the purpose of doubling their 
bonds and notes and reducing the price of property, it has 
gone too far for any sane man to think of negotiating it out of 
existence by a treaty to be made with the conspirators; had 
Congress promptly met in 1874, and restored unlimited coin- 
age by re-enactment of the law repealed in 1873, the conspir- 
ators would have been crushed before they had obtained any 
benefits from the conspiracy. This conspiracy to destroy silver 
as money cannot be negotiated out of existence by a treaty, but 
must be destroyed by adverse legislation by us, restoring un- 
limited silver coinage on the same ratio as existed until 1873, 
and making silver a legal tender for all debts publie and pri- 
vate without any exception clause, as heretofore, authorizing the 
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making of special gold contracts. We must crush this mon- 
ster or be crushed by it. Legislation must crush it, or certain 
disaster awaits us. 

There are few members of this Congress who desire to see 
our silver coinage entirely destroyed for all time to come. 
The seductive siren plea will be made to our senators and 
representatives to vote for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman silver act, and thereby restore confidence, save our 
banks, and prevent business failures. This will tend to pro- 
duce contraction and leave us without any silver coinage 
law, so that we can no longer make money out of silver 
until we shall secure new legislation. To procure new legis- 
lation we must obtain the two-thirds majority, not only 
in one, but both Houses of Congress, as it will have to 
be passed over the president’s veto, and no such law can be 
passed during his term, which will last for nearly four years; 
during that time the money, power, and influence of the 
conspirators will secure the destruction of all the silver 
money and stop all silver coinage throughout the world ; 
our debtor people will be bankrupted, foreclosed, and their 
equity of redemption will have expired, when the proper 
legislation will be of no avail or relief to them. 

If unlimited silver coinage is ever to be restored, it should 
be done now, and as a condition of the repeal of the Sherman 
law; and if not so restored, the Sherman law should be 
retained until unlimited silver coinage is made lawful. 





AN INQUIRY INTO THE LAWS OF CURE. 


BY M. W. VAN DENBURG, A.M., M.D. 


WHILE it may be true, as Comte has declared, that some 
kind of theory is necessary to the most advantageous study 
of facts, serve as a thread upon which to string the 
scattered pearls of observation, it is still further true that the 
color, texture, and size of the thread are not of the greatest 
consequence. The facts are vastly more important. 

It has so happened in the evolution of medicine, as we 
find it to-day, that the thread of theory has too often been 
taken as the prime factor; and all facts that did not har- 
monize in size, color, and caliber, instead of being taken at 
their natural value, have been ground and artificially colored 
to fit and harmonize with the thread of a preconceived theory, 
or, when this could not be done, have been rejected altogether 
as of little account. It is a very easy matter to predict the 
results of such a course in any line of inquiry into natural 
causes.* 

From the time when Pythagoras promulgated the theory 
that all the members were composed of fire, air, earth, and 
water, and that disease was some inscrutable change in the 
proper proportions of these constituents in some local part; 
to the Hippocratic theory of pores and their occlusion in 
disease, or the pneumatic theory of Athenzeus, followed by 
the Paracelsian theory that mercury, salt, and sulphur were 
the three fundamentals of health, which remained as long as 
these three were combined in one; “ but when any one of 
them became arrogant, and separated itself from the others, 
disease resulted,” — this being the fashionable theory of the 
sixteenth century, —the chemical theory ousting it in the 

early seventeenth, to be in turn dethroned by the theory of 
the friction of the blood on the blood vessels, ¢ causing most 
of the phenomena of health and disease, in the late seven- 
teenth, — after which the ethical-soul theory was made to 








*I am indebted to “ Thera veutic Methods,” by Dr, J. P. Drake, for the facts of 
which this paragraph is a very imperfect summary, 
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explain sickness and health, for a good part of the eighteenth, 
until the theory of sthenic, asthenic, and indirectly asthenic 
diseases and drugs, in the early nineteenth gained the 
mastery, to give way to the latest microbean craze in this 
final decade of the nineteenth century, — through all this 
history of medicine, covering the incredible period of twenty- 
five centuries, all has been theory, theory, theory. 

The physician, unwilling to come to great nature in a 
humble, teachable spirit, has ever approached her with a self- 
evolved theory, by which alone he was willing to explain 
her workings, and, as happens to all wisdom that is wise 
in its own conceit, has gone away fooled and misled by the 
phantasms of his own imagination. This, no doubt, sounds 
like a very bitter arraignment, especially when coming from 
a physician; but the most distressing part is, that it is the 
calm truth. 

“ The business of the physician is to heal the sick by the 
shortest, safest, and surest method possible.” When he has 
done this, he has fulfilled one part of his mission; the remain- 
ing, and in many respects the most important part is, to so 
comprehend and teach the laws of health that there shall be 
the least possible amount of sickness. In this the two call- 
ings of the physician are directly at war with each other. 
When, however, scientific skill shall be appreciated at its real 
value, it will be for keeping the well in health the medical 
man will receive most his fees, and not for healing the sick. 

Biology, however, is not therapeutics, as many seem to 
think, but is indirectly connected with healing the sick. 
When the laws of biology have full play, health is the result; 
it is only in abnormal states that therapeutics is of value. 
Since these two conditions have to be constantly differen- 
tiated in treating the sick, it is of the first importance, even 
from the therapeutic standpoint, that the physician should 
fully understand the scope and laws of biology, that he may 
not mistake health for disease, or disease for health. For 
the present purpose, the merest outline will suffice, being 
only an enumeration of the fundamental requirements of 
biology. 

These are a proper organism for the manifestation of 
the phenomena of life; and for its continuance, food and 
moisture, light and heat, a respiratory medium for the sup- 
ply of oxygen to the tissues, exercise and rest, and the 
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reproduction of the species. If any one of those require- 
ments were denied, life, as we know it, would soon disappear 
from the earth. With regard to man, two more functions 
must be added, as essential to his existence — intellectual 
development, by which he intelligently adapts himself to his 
surroundings, and moral development, by which he adapts 
himself to his social relations. It is evident that these 
attainments are not the exclusive possession of man, since 
intelligence is shared largely by animals, while some sort of 
common morality necessarily governs all social animals. 

One broad word covers the whole ground, and that is 
“environment.” Man’s relations to his environment have 
been a fruitful source of speculation and theorizing in all 
ages and among all conditions of the human race. It has 
remained for the last quarter of the nineteenth century to 
raise the whole matter, as far as the civilized world is con- 
cerned, from the realm of the contingent and theoretical, and 
place it on the broad plane of universal law. 

When, during the present generation, the Duke of Argyle 
issued his great work “ The Reign of Law,” the title fell 
harshly on the ears of the champions of two orthodox 
sciences — orthodox theology and orthodox medicine. The 
one was committed to the doctrine of special providence, 
the other to special theories. But special providence has 
become gradually modified into a general providence, that 
works by fixed and universal laws. Thus has theology 
accommodated itself to its environment. As a token of 
this, witness a late article in THE ARENA entitled “ The 
Universal Reign of Law.” <A few years since, such an 
article would have called out a host of objectors and raised a 
storm of opposition ; now it excites not a ripple of dissent. 
Those who would oppose it are judiciously silent, for they 
know that right reason and the logic of facts are against 
them. 

What, in the meantime, has “ orthodox medicine ” done to 
adjust itself to its environment? Older by centuries than 
the oldest theology living, whether Jewish or pagan, with 
all the experience of the past and impulse of the present at 
its command, what is the position of orthodox medicine 
to-day ? 

Let us observe a few straws on the current of medical 
thought in this the last decade of the nineteeenth century. 
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It would have been easy to select utterances from more 
authoritative sources; but so long as these stand unchal- 
lenged by representative bodies, and on the pages of repre- 
sentative medical journals, it is fair to infer that they are 
the views indorsed by the self-styled “ regular inheritors ” of 
historical medicine. 

At a late meeting of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, Dr. Griffith, presumably a member, is reported to 
have spoken as follows : — 


I would like to inquire how many drugs in the pharmacopeia 
really cure; certainly very few. As educated physicians, we hesitate 
to say we have cured our patients. All we expect to dois to guide 
our cases to recovery. I have no reference in this connection to 
surgical interference. — The Practitioners’ Monthly, April, 1892, 
p. 57. 

From this expression of opinion there is no reported 
dissent; and we are forced to infer that the branch of 
medical practice that maims and ablates parts and organs, 
performs some undoubted cures; but drug interference is of 
very doubtful efficacy at best. 

Professor Nothnagal, M. D., of Vienna, is reported as 
saying, at a representative meeting of naturalists and 
physicians, in an address before that body : — 

The therapeutic potentiality of the physician’s art is its most 
ancient possession, grossly overapplied through the centuries, then 


abruptly abandoned in part, and now wavering in uncertainty. — 
Popular Science Monthly, May, 1892, p. 78. 


It will be observed that no hint is here given of any law 
or laws for the use of therapeutic means, by which drugs 
are presumably implied. On the contrary, we are led to 
infer that no such laws are known to exist, else how can 
therapeutics of disease still be “ wavering in uncertainty ” as 
to its real value? 

This last decade of the nineteenth century affirms that 
law reigns supreme, without the smallest exception to its 
omnipotent fiat, in ethics, as in chemistry; in political 
economy, as in mathematics; in art, as in gravitation. 

Can it be that the administration of drugs, with the con- 
sequent benefits arising therefrom, is not in accordance with 
universal law? Are the failures to cure anything less than 
failures to comply with the requirements of this same 
inexorable fact, the supreme fact of the universe ? 
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Is there any other so-called learned profession that does 
not fully acknowledge the supremacy of law? Why is 
drug-giving still held “wavering in uncertainty” by its 
most ardent devofees, unless it be that they are allying 
themselves against universal law? Why is medicine lag- 
ging so far behind all other branches of research, in * its 
most ancient possession?” To the solution of the problem 
of the relation of drugs to the curing of disease, the same 
general method applies that is used in the discovery of 
any natural law in any department of research. Spencer's 
enunciation of the universal formula of procedure is un- 
equalled for clearness and brevity: “Though we can never 
learn the ultimate nature of things, we are learning more 
and more their order of manifestation; and this order of 
manifestation we call law.” 

With the ultimate nature of disease, as therapeutists, we 
need concern ourselves very little, for we can never fully 
solve the mystery; in the ultimate nature of drugs we have, 
for a similar reason, only a secondary interest; the same is 
true of the ultimate nature of cure. But with the order of 
manifestation we are greatly concerned, as _ therapeutists, 
for in this lies the law of eure. Applying this general 
formula of procedure, how much of the pseudo-medical 
wisdom of to-day would fall among the chips, if once the axe 
of severe scientific work were made to hew to the line? 

It seems scarcely possible there should still be an educated 
person who, in the light of modern discoveries and investi- 
gations, can, in a serious frame of mind, dissent from the 
view that all the phenomena of the universe are subject to a 
fixed sequence, to inexorable Law. When, therefore, a cure 
has been wrought, it has, in all probability, been accomplished 
in strict accordance with law, and is a part of an invariable 
chain of sequences. When all the antecedents are well 
determined the consequents in any part of the chain may con- 
fidently be foretold. When we have learned all the antece- 
dents of any case of cure, and have compared a number of 
similar cases, we shall be able to formulate the order of 
manifestation, the law of cure. 

In the presence of nature, one law cannot be said to be 
superior to another. All are on a footing of equality. The 
only claim of superiority that can be successfully main- 
tained is, where one law is more available for practical pur- 
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poses than another, more readily and surely applied. When, 
therefore, it can be shown that there are less chances of 
going wrong in things doubtful, and more, chances of going 
right in things essential, then that method or law of cure 
most certainly ought to commend itself to every right- 
reasoning, candid mind. 

It is taken for granted, in the following discussion, that 
every homeopath who reads will allow that some cures are 
made by other means than the single remedy, the poten- 
tiated drug, and the minimum dose; in the same way, that 
every allopath will allow that the potentiated dose of the 
similar remedy does occasionally cure. In event of either 
being unable to allow thus much to the other, the following 
discussion will be of little interest. 

For convenience of treatment, though not from the 
logical standpoint, the laws of cure here discussed will be 
divided into two groups: First, non-drug cures ; second, 
drug cures. 

The almost complete unanimity of all schools in regard to 
the first, and the wide diversity regarding the second group, 
are sufficient reasons for the arrangement proposed. 

In the first group fall naturally : — 

1. The tendency of all living organisms to return to the 
normal, when for any reason they have been brought into an 
abnormal state. This fact has not inaptly been expressed by 
the phrase, Vis medicatrix nature (nature’s healing force). 

2. Hygienic methods of cure, partially expressed by Tolle 
causas (morbi) (remove the causes of disease). 

3. Mental and moral methods of cure. 

4. The mechanical, known as the surgical methods of cure. 

In the second group fall : — 

1. The drug mechanical,. partially expressed by Tolle 
causas. 

2. The derivative method, often expressed by Contraria 
contrariis curantur (diseases are cured by drugs that have an 
opposite effect upon the system to those effects manifested 
by the disease). 

8. The method of similars, expressed also by Similia 
similibus curantur (diseases are cured by drugs having a 
similar effect upon the system to those effects manifested by 
the disease). 

To avoid confusion, it may be well to begin with defining 
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“cure,” as here employed. Cure is the bringing of the 
organism from an abnormal state to the normal, by any vol- 
untarily employed means. It will at once be seen that there 
are various degrees of cure, especially as regards permanency; 
but any method that modifies the virulence of an attack of 
disease, or in any way lessens the danger to life, or for the 
present restores to health, may justly be called curative. In 
so far as it brings about a normal state of the organism, 
whether permanent or temporary, in the same degree is it 
desirable and useful. 


NON-DRUG METHODS. 


Vis Medicatrix Nature. 


There is in every vital organism a well-recognized ten- 
dency to return to the normal, when from any circumstance 
it has been brought into an abnormal condition. It matters 
not whether it be abnormality of function or tissue, the whole 
force of the organism is bent towards repair, towards res- 
toration of the integrity of the structure. If one member 
suffers, all suffer with it. Were it otherwise, life would soon 
cease to exist on the earth, since no organic form is free for 
a moment from the influence of forces which seek to destroy 
its integrity. 

In this veritable struggle for existence the organic form is 
often wounded, but not unto death; for it repairs the injury . 
by virtue of this inherent tendency. Those organisms that 
possess this tendency in only a slight degree less than their 
fellows, are by just so much the sooner doomed to destruction 
—are weeded out by the ruthless law of natural selection. 
Evolution, proceeding along these two relentless lines of 
attack and resistance, has produced in every organism a more 
or less forceful tendency to heal its mishaps, and cure itself 
of its diseases. 

It is this great fact underlying all forms of life, and shared 
by man as the highest general exponent of terrestrial life, 
that gives us, as physicians, the warrant of both nature and 
reason to practise the healing art. We do not cure in the 
sense of actively healing, when brought to the last analysis ; 
but we promote cures by assisting nature to regain control, 
or we remove mechanical hindrances, or repair mechanical 
defects. 
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In many cases nature, unaided by the skill of the physician 
or surgeon, works cures of herown. She destroys appetite, 
and thereby gives the overtaxed digestive system time to 
repair wasted tissues and to regain nerve force; she sloughs 
off dead tissues and crushed members; she refuses further 
support to an overtaxed brain, and in the enforced leisure 
builds up the exhausted structures; she promotes secretions 
or excretions to an excessive degree, and thereby relieves 
congested organs, and continues necessary processes and 
functions. But while nature, unassisted, does much, intelli- 
gently applied forces, that form no part of the organism, may 
also do much toward the restoration and repair of the abnor- 
malities of tissue, or function. Sometimes, nay often, these 
extraneous forces make all the difference between recovery 
and death. Nature unassisted, is unable to cope with 
destructive tendencies that invade the body and threaten 
life; but seconded by an intelligent and skilful ally, she 
sooner or later regains control, and life is prolonged. Thera- 
peutics and surgery are co-workers with nature, and not, 
as some seem to think, independent warriors against disease 
and accident. All methods of cure by forces that form no 
part of the organism have certain definite relations to the 
above enumerated fundamental requirements of life. 

The first group above proposed, embraces the natural re- 
quirements and natural stimuli of the organism; the second 
group embraces stimuli and forces foreign to the system when 
in health. 


Hygienic Methods of Cure. 


The first law of hygiene requires that all inimical forces 
and influences shall, as far as possible, be removed from 
affecting the organism. This includes the sanitation of 
man’s habitations as far as morbific germs are concerned, as 
regards the dwelling, the climate and the location as related 
to malarias or other deleterious germs. It also includes the 
separation and strict quarantine of all communicable diseases, 
and the destruction, as far as possible, of all such disease 
germs. 

The second law of hygiene requires a proper supply of the 
normal stimuli of the living organism, to the end that it may 
manifest the normal functions for which its destiny has 
shaped it. 
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The vital fact on which this law depends is that an over- 
supply or an under-supply of these stimuli tends inevitably 
to disease, to abnormality. Food or drink in too great or 
too small a degree to meet the normal requirements; too 
much or too little light and heat; an over or under supply 
of oxygen in the respiratory medium; too much sleep, rest, 
and quiet; too much exercise and exertion, whether too vio- 
lent, or too long continued; too great or too little activity 
of the sexual functions; an over or an under cultivation, or 
stimulation of the intellectual faculties; an over or under 
development of the moral emotions and sensibilities ; — each 
and every one of these departures from the normal require- 
ments of the organism tends to produce abnormality of 
function, and frequently abnormality of organic structure. 
This great fact, still but imperfectly appreciated, accounts 
for the largest part of the ills of modern civilization. 
Abstemious in none, temperate in all, is nature’s law in 
these respects. 

It may be worthy of remark, in passing, that while the 
limit in individual cases varies greatly, so does it in a less 
degree allow of variation in the case of the individual 
himself. But the limits of this variation are fairly well 
defined, and cannot be transgressed with impunity to the 
organism. All the requirements of the organism are subject 
to fixed sequences, to natural laws, which are capable of 
clear and definite expression. Furthermore, in restoring the 
diseased organism to a normal state, every one of these 
requirements must be met in a manner suitable to the 
individual case, if we would reach the highest possible cure, 
the most completely normal state the organism is capable of 
attaining. 

Since it has become established, that capricious circum- 
stances no longer govern the proper amount of these natural 
stimuli, it is unnecessary, for the purposes of this paper, to 
enter into a detailed statement of the laws governing each 
class. In no department has medical science made greater 
advancement in the last score of years than in a definite 
expression of these laws. All schools of practice are at one 
regarding their value, and the necessity of strict compliance 
with their demands. 

While this is unreservedly true regarding the mechanics 
of the organism, — the supply of food and moisture, of light 
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and heat, of rest and exercise, of oxygenated air, the regu- 
lation of sexual functions, and the removal as far as possible 
of all deleterious influences, — the fact that law also reigns 
supreme in the mental and moral spheres, as regards the 
proper character and amount of their stimuli, and their effect 
upon health and disease, is but partially realized. 

By this, reference is here intended to mind cure and faith 
cure, as popularly understood. These two departments of 
the human organism have still hanging over them the veil 
of mystery and supernaturalism, with which ignorance has 
in the past clothed te plainest cases of cause and effect now 
known to us. t 

That the superstitious regard now manifested towards this 
class of cures is wholly dependent upon ignorance of natural 
laws, hardly admits of an intelligent doubt. Investigations 
now in progress, as well as results already obtained, all point 
unmistakably in this direction. On all sides we are sur- 
rounded by what, in our finite ignorance, we call the natural 
limitations of knowing. But these are present everywhere 
in all investigation. He who pronounces faith cure, or mind 
cure any more supernatural than drug cure, has a very imper- 
fect estimate of the limitations of knowledge. Any ade- 
quate analysis will prove them both equally beyond the scope 
of complete explanation. There is nothing supernatural in 
the universe, in the sense of not being amenable to fixed 
laws, to an order of manifestation. 


Mind Cure, Hypnotism ( Objective). 


After what has been said, it may seem superfluous to treat 
further of this topic. Yet on account of popular miscon- 
ceptions, at present entertained, it may not be wholly 
out of place to briefly note some of the most prominent 
features of this method of cure. 

Long before the time when Samuel Hahnemann advised 
the use of mesmerism, as it was then called, as an adjuvant 
to the homeopathic remedy, others had made use of what is 
now called “cure by suggestion.” Doubtless’ much if not 
all of fact that has come down to us regarding the influence 
of witchcraft upon health, was in the original, the direct 
result of hypnotic power possessed, as is still the case, by a 
few persons, and held by them and by others as a super- 
natural power, a gift of healing, or of causing sickness. It 
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has been reserved to the present generation to dispel the 
halo of superhuman power, and to give a sound scientific 
basis to the phenomena hitherto regarded as divine, or 
diabolic, as prejudice or interest might dicate. It may be I 
have included too much in this optimistic estimate; but 
I feel quite sure that a few more years of careful research 
will guarantee the assumption. 

At the present time the method is largely in the hands of 
ignorant people and charlatans, who, not less superstitious 
than unscrupulous, appeal solely to the superstition and 
fanaticism of their patients; the reason fer this is not far 
off. The power of exercising hypnotic influence, like the 
ready faculty of carrying a tune, or of distinguishing colors, is 
a natural endowment, but is possessed by comparatively few 
people. It is an endowment that may lie dormant for years, 
wholly unknown to its possessor, until some circumstance 
suitable to its manifestation calls it into recognition. In all 
probability, not a few have gone through life possessed to 
a large degree of this faculty, without ever being conscious 
of the fact. That it is capable of cultivation and develop- 
ment, as are all other native faculties, is not denied; but 
when the substantial basis of native endowment is wanting, 
no amount of cultivation can supply the lack. To remove 
all suspicion of interest in this discussion, the writer will 
confess to not having found in himself the slightest manifes- 
tation of this power,as he must also confess to an almost 
total inability to carry a tune; but he is wholly unable to 
see any more reason for suspecting the deductions of others 
in regard to the matter than to doubt the existence of 
bacteria, or of disease germs, not one of which has he ever 
studied under the microscope. The belief in either case 
rests upon precisely the same ground —the universal con- 
currence of those who have made these matters a subject of 
study, and the failure to disprove of those who have 
thoroughly investigated the matters alleged. 

While thus confessing at the outset my ignorance, I shall 
venture to point out a few classes of patients who, it seems 
to me, are likely to be greatly benefited by this method of 
cure. A small percentage of cases falls into the hands of 
every practitioner which are termed neurotic, hysterical, 
hypersensitive, etc., marking out thereby a peculiar class 
of patients. Every practising physician has met cases that 
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did not have a single physical ill, the most approved meth- 
ods of physical diagnosis could detect, save a peculiar 
headache, a persistent cough, or vomiting, or dyspnoea, or 
neuralgia, or muscular spasm, or dysuria, not one of which 
could be traced to any physical lesion. Such cases resist all 
medicatior, however carefully administered or skilfully pre- 
scribed, al] hygienic treatment, and baffle the specialist and 
the general practitioner alike, and, having worried the whole 
round of doctors out of their patience, if not their wits, 
remain to this day not one whit improved. What is to be 
done with such cases? They are often not less a burden to 
themselves, than to their friends and to the public generally. 

For a few, the right drug, or hygienic treatment, has 
worked wonders, when mixed with faith; but for those who 
have no faith there seems to be no cure. The beginning of 
the trouble had its source in the intellect and imagination, 
more than in any physical abnormality, which, if present at 
the time, has wholly disappeared. The disease must be 
treated, if successfully, by stimuli that appeal to that depart- 
ment of the organism where the disease originated, to the 
mental. Either these stimuli alone, or in conjunction with 
other means, will work wonders. Without the help of the 
imagination nothing will be accomplished. 

I see no reason why we should not have specialists in this 
department, as well as in the otic, or ophthalmic, or renal, or 
pulmonary ; — men and women of good, sound medical edu- 
cation, and of good reputation, to whom this class of cases 
would naturally belong. I will confess to having several 
such cases, which I would gladly turn over to such a special- 
ist who was accredited and of good reputation. What I 
most object to, in this connection, is the air of superiority 
and mystery assumed by those who practise this method of 
cure at the present time. Hypnotic-power is just as lawful, 
in so far as I am able to see, as drug-power, though of a dif- 
ferent kind and employing different means. Neither do I 
see any reason for supposing it is not in every respect 
amenable to natural law. 


Faith Cure (Subjective Cure). 


The subjective side of mental curing embraces not only 
the mental, but also the moral endowments of man’s organ- 


ism. It has been best defined and limited by One who first, 
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in so far as we know, brought it into popular prominence by 
the phrase, “ According to your faith be it done unto you.” 
Of the positive limit of this cure, He once said enthusias- 
tically, “ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
Of the required subjective state, as of the first importance in 
this method of cure, it is related that in a certain place where 
he was teaching his doctrines, “« He could do no mighty 
works because of their unbelief.” That it was not peculiar 
to Him to cure in this way, He himself often declared, 
« The works that I do, ye shall do also; and greater works 
shall ye do.” 

That there have been remarkable cures wrought through 
the faith of the patient, in modern times, does not admit of 
a reasonable doubt. These cases are, however, exceedingly 
rare, owing to the peculiar combination of circumstances 
necessary to their accomplishment. When these are want- 
ing, nothing will supply their place. The method, like 
hypnotic curing, is capable of unlimited abuse, and peculiarly 
so in the hands of superstitious, ecstatic, hysterical, or un- 
scrupulous persons. It is thus made to bear the blame that 
in no legitimate sense belongs to it. 

As a part of the natural endowments of man, and as 
affected by the natural stimuli to which they are calculated 
to respond, the cures wrought through the mental and moral 
spheres are not any more wonderful than those accomplished 
through other natural endowments responding to their nat- 
ural stimuli —the cures made through light and tempera- 
ture, food and drink, rest and exercise, pure air, or sexual 
hygiene. They all are subject to natural (nature’s) laws, 
and under proper limitations, as in all things else, are subject 
to the voluntary control of man. 


Surgery (the Mechanical Method of Cure). 


The cures wrought by surgery, have reference to the 
organism as a mechanical structure for the manifestation of 
the phenomena of life. It aims to restore the proper 
mechanical relation of parts by the ablation of those that 
have become useless, or that threaten life from their diseased 
state, or to modify the mechanical action of those that have 
become abnormal in their relations to the other parts of the 
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system. In its perfection, surgery restores and maintains 
the best possible mechanical relations in each given case of 
injury or abnormality. The wonderful advances of surgery 
within the memory of young men in the profession, when 
traced to their final source, will be found to depend almost 
wholly upon a more careful recognition and observance of 
fixed natural laws of the organism, rather than upon new 
inventions and better instruments. 


DRUG METHODS. 
Drug Mechanical. 


The drug— mechanical method has a close kinship to 
surgery. In its application to certain abnormal states and 
conditions of the digestive, respiratory, or circulatory tracts, 
its cures often rival surgery in the completeness of the relief 
afforded. To remove a mass of indigestible and fermenting 
food from the digestive tract by an emetic or cathartic, to 
expel the mucus that blocks the bronchi and threatens suf- 
focation, by the use of an expectorant or by the effort of vom- 
iting; to force the action of a weak heart by stimulants, and 
thus prevent, in the present stress, the threatened collapse of 
the patient, are mechanical acts, some of which would result 
just as beneficially to the system, had the same results been 
attained by purely mechanical means. 

It is of the utmost importance to the physician to under- 
stand how much it is possible to attain by these means; 
for in critical cases demanding immediate mechanical relief, 
all depends upon promptness and precision of action. For 
the efficiency of this method of cure, we rely upon the 
well-determined mechanical-vital effects of certain drugs; 
that is, we have learned experimentally that certain drugs 
act through the vital force of the organism, to produce 
certain mechanical results. 


Derivative Drug Cure. 


It is a fact, long ago recognized, that the organism seldom 
carries on two strongly marked morbific processes at the same 
time. When a stronger, acute disease invades the system, 
the chronic disease generally suspends manifestations. Under 
the action of this law of the organism, some wonderful cures 
have been reported. In this place, however, it is ample for 
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the present purpose, to simply call attention to this undis- 
puted fact. 

Acting on these suggestions of nature, or in accordance 
with them, many cures have been wrought by counter-irrita- 
tion, seatons, blisters, and similar means, as well as by the 
application of extreme heat or extreme cold. The rude 
cures performed among aboriginal peoples partake largely 
of this character — the cauteries, steam ovens, and irritant 
drugs. The great drawbacks to these methods of cure are 
their limited application, in the first place; and in the second, 
that no drugs known meet the exact requirements of these 
laws of cure. 

There is no such thing as a purely cathartic, emetic, 
diuretic, sudorific, or expectorant drug. Neither are there 
purely tonic, stimulant, carminative, sedative, narcotic, or 
soporific drugs. These are all mythical. There is not a 
drug among them that has not other well-marked effects 
besides cathartic, expectorant, sedative, or soporific, as the 
case may be; and these other effects will make themselves 
felt sooner or later, and not infrequently with very disas- 
trous results. Hence, whether we look from the standpoint 
of the law, the drug js inapplicable, or from that of the drug, 
the law is unavailable. The inaccuracy of striving to use 
only a part of legitimate drug-effects, and ignoring, or striv- 
ing to ignore, the remaining effects, can never result ina 
science of cure; curing must by this method remain an 
art —the art of dodging unpleasant results. 

Fundamentally, then, the principle that guides drug giv- 
ing in old-school medicine is unscientific. It ignores facts, 
strives to override laws, or what is as bad, misapplies them. 
It is not asserted that beneficial results are not reached in 
this school of practice from the administration of drugs; this 
would be a most erroneous statement of facts. But it is 
claimed — and a mere statement of facts proves conclusively 
— that no scientific results can be expected by this method 
of approaching the subject. 

No method can be called truly scientific that does not take 
into account, as far as possible, all the ascertainable facts in 
the case. To administer a drug, when only one or two out of a 
multitude of its effects on the human organism are taken into 
account, is not science, but experiment. To report a cure 
from the use of a drug where all the elements of the sickness 
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cured, both subjective and objective, are not fully given, is to 
give but partial data concerning the antecedents of a result, 
or experiment, which can never be repeated by another, since 
some of the most important elements of the experiment have 
been allowed to pass unrecorded. To give a drug known to 
produce a well-ascertained sequence of phenomena, and not 
to note the relation of the whole drug power to the entire 
manifestation of disease, is to ignore scientific methods of 
investigation. 


Cure by Drug Similars. 


The entire range of the disease-producing power of each drug 
used must be known; that is, all the morbid changes and symptoms 
which that drug is capable of producing upon the healthy human 
system must have been observed in its fullest extent, before we may 
hope to select from the medicines thus investigated the proper 
remedy in any given case of disease. — ‘‘ The Organon of Healing,” 
Samuel Hahnemann, 1833. 

Actual experience, the only infallible oracle of medical art, 
teaches, in every carefully conducted experiment, that that drug 
proved, in its effect upon healthy persons, to produce the greatest 
number of symptoms similar to those found in a given case of dis- 
ease, When administered in the proper doses, will rapidly, thoroughly, 
and permanently cure this diseased condition. — Ibid., Sec. 25. 

The only really salutary treatment is that, according to which the 
totality of symptoms of a natural disease is combated by a medicine 
in commensurate dose, capable of creating in the healthy body symp- 
toms most similar to those of the natural disease. — Ibid., Sec. 70, 5th. 


These principles of drug-giving were announced to the 
world two generations ago. To-day each “carefully con- 
ducted experiment” confirms the fundamental solidity of 
the position then taken. In the hands of thousands of intel- 
ligent and educated men, the world over, there has not in 
any case arisen a reason to change the expression of natural 
law here announced. 

This law is easily a matter of demonstration, and is the 
kind of cure wrought in innumerable cases (without being 
so recognized) in the old-school practice.* Why this is a law 
of cure, no more concerns the practising physician than why 
gravity attracts, concerns the builder of locomotive engines. 
It is amply sufficient, in either case, to know the best meth- 
ods of applying the law. The objection that we cannot 
explain satisfactorily the why, is not valid as against the use 





*The writer will furnish, on application, reprints of a “ Study of Arsenic,” 
illustrating this point. 
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of the law in either case, nor is it at all necessary to its most 
successful application. 

The observance of the law of similars, in the administra- 
tion of drugs, insures success to a degree not to be attained 
by any method, independent of a uniform controlling plan. 
It enables the practitioner to employ drugs in the cure of a 
case in hand, which he has never known to be applied in any 
similar case of disease. It also empowers him to meet new 
cases and new phases of disease with a certainty of beneficial 
results not now offered by any other known method. And 
he may do this with a sense of security, as to the propriety 
of his treatment, if only he has carefully complied with two 
requirements : — 

1. .That he has so considered the action of the drug upon 
the healthy human organism as to have formed a correct 
conception of its characteristic effects. 

2. That he has so completely mastered all the manifesta- 
tions of disease in a given case, as to clearly perceive its 
leading and characteristic symptoms. 

If now these characteristics in both instances closely re- 
semble each other, he will certainly witness beneficial results, 
provided the drug be given in the proper dose, and at 
proper intervals. 

It is not claimed that cure will invariably follow; that 
may be impossible. But the drug will in any case be the 
most suitable for the disease in hand, and cannot be 
surpassed by the use of any other that less closely 
simulates in its effects the present case of sickness. 

It is quite unnecessary to premise that this is a most 
laborious and painstaking method of practice. The ne- 
cessity of proving drugs on the healthy human organism, in 
order to know what they are capable of doing, is in itself an 
immense task, and one requiring the highest natural talent 
for original investigation. But when this has been accom- 
plished, and the results have been put in the most available 
shape for reference, the labor of comparing, sifting, and 
rejecting, in order to find the most similar drug, is not 
equalled by the labor in selecting the remedy by any other 
method. But is not this usually the case, when experiments 
are to be conducted in close conformity to any natural law? 





MORAL AND IMMORAL LITERATURE. 


BY HOWARD MacQUEARY. 


NEVER before coulc it be more forcibly and truthfully 
said than it may be to-day, “Of making many books 
there is no end.” And in such a book-making age as 
this, it is-all important to know what books to read, 
what not to read. But who shall be our guide in 
this matter—the government, the church, or the indi- 
vidual? We know the lesson of history on this subject. Both 
the government and the church have condemned and burned 
the best literature the best minds have produced. The 
Roman emperors came near destroying all the sacred books 
of Christendom; the Roman church (and also the Protestant) 
tried hard to throttle new-born science in its cradle, by con- 
demning the works of Copernicus, Newton, and others. 
These and other such historical blunders warn us that no 
government and no church can be accepted as a literary guide 
and censor. Yet, a year or so ago, the postmaster-general 
of an enlightened republic prohibited a Russian novel- 
ist’s book from passing through the mails; and certain self- 
constituted societies for the suppression of vice, have tried 
to suppress inoffensive novels, while pharisaic libraries have 
excluded them from their hallowed shelves. Let us not 
boast, then, too soon of the “liberty of the press,” and « lib- 
erty of thought and speech.” All people are “liberal” as 
long as you agree with them; but beware of contradicting 
them or shocking their tastes and prejudices. Offend thus, 
and you are a doomed man —even in the “closing years of 
the nineteenth century ”! One would think that the quick- 
est way to suppress vice is to expose and denounce it, and 
the surest way of exploding errors is to allow the utmost 
freedom in discussing them. But let a clergyman preach 
plainly on the seventh commandment, or let an independent 
thinker question the “ tradition of the elders,” and see how 
many will be “shocked,” and propose a limitation of the 
freedom of speech. Let us be careful in throwing stones at 
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the Past, or we may hurt the feelings of the Present. Let 
us cast the beam out of our own eyes, that we may see more 
clearly how to pluck the mote out of our brothers’ eyes. 
But to come to the point: If neither the government nor the 
church may be accepted as our literary judge, then it is of 
supreme importance that the individual should be properly 
educated on the choice of books, and the only power that can 
do this is the press — that is, literary critics, reviewers, essay- 
ists, etc. 

In order to attain what is and what is not “moral litera- 
ture,” let us take some classic specimens. And to begin at 
the top, we will take first——the Bible. This book contains 
many passages which cannot be read in public service or at 
family prayers — for instance, the “Song of Solomon” and 
the first chapter of the “Epistle to the Romans.” Most com- 
mentators allegorize the ancient “Song,” but even that does 
no give it a sufficiently refined tone to make it tolerable to 
delicate ears; and so “an advanced clergyman” of New York 
City, a few years ago, suggested that the Bible should be 
‘‘expurgated,” but he thereby almost “ expurgated ” himself 
from his fashionable church. The first chapter of the “ Epis- 
tle to the Romans” is a graphic description of the vices of 
Roman society eighteen centuries ago — a description amply 
confirmed by Roman writers. But it was fortunate for St. Paul 
that our late postmaster-general did not live in those days, 
and have charge of the Roman post; for, if so, I fear the good 
Christians at Rome would never have heard the profound 
doctrines and wholesome precepts of this epistle, simply 
because its first chapter states — facts. 

But, not to dwell on sacred literature, let us ask next, 
What think ye of Shakespeare ? Are his writings moral or 
immoral? What of Sir Jack Falstaff, or his majesty, King 
Henry V., or the monstrous Caliban? The absurd gallan- 
tries of Sir John with the ** Merry Wives,” the coarse love- 
making of the rough soldier king with Katherine of France, 
the insulting words of the brutal Caliban about Miranda, or 
even Emilia’s plain language in “ Othello” (iv. 2) must be 
very shocking to our prudes and refined people. M. Taine 
says: “* Shakespeare’s words are too indecent to be translated. 
His characters call things by their dirty names, and compel 
the thoughts to particular images of physical love. The 
talk of gentlemen and ladies is full of coarse allusions; we 
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should have to find out an ale-house of the lowest description, 

to hear the like words now-a-days.” Yet, would you have 
us throw aside our Shakespeare? Would you keep it out 
of schoolgirls’ hands? No? Why not? Why, because the 
inspired dramatist is one of the greatest moral teachers of his- 
tory. He makes us loathe vice by painting it in all its hide- 
ousness. ~ He makes us love virtue and nobility, by showing 
us their intrinsic beauty and lovableness. He does not 
“preach ” to us, but he shows us life —both sides of it — 
and thergby teaches us how to choose between the good and 
the evil. His villains are the most perfect devils ever 
created ; his heroes the most heroic of the sons of men. His 
women are real women; his men, real men. If he were less 
“immoral,” he would be the more unreal, unhistorical — a 
mere literary dilettante, who would influence no man for good 
or for evil. As it is, he reveals the great passions of human 
nature, and shows how they may be properly controlled and 
directed. 

In the estimation of competent judges, the greatest poem 
Byron ever wrote is “Don Juan.” Yet few women would 
admit (to men) that they had read this poem, and I dare say 
it will shock some people to hear that a clergyman has men- 
tioned this “immoral” poem in public. It would take a 
great deal of courage to defend it as a masterpiece of litera- 
ture — one which may be read with impunity, perhaps with 
profit. Yet M. Taine says, “*Don Juan’ is a satire on the 
abuses in the present state of society, and not a eulogy of 
vice ;” and as such, he comments on it at length. If we read 
the poem as a satire on society — an autobiography of Byron 
—shall we be greatly demoralized? Byron was a man 
like unto ourselves. His passions were simply exaggerations 
of ours. What he was we may be, if we are not on our 
guard; and may it not be profitable to study moral mon- 
strosities? If we would eradicate evil from our own natures, 
and from society, must we not begin by diagnosis —by a 
study of its causes? And do not the « Don Juans ” of litera- 
ture and history afford us materials for such study? But I 
am not * Don’s” apologist, and ye who are afraid of being 
demoralized by reading the history of rakes, beware of Byron! 
Shelley is equally “offensive” as Byron, and his “ Queen 
Mab,” and “ Revolt of Islam” created as much scandal, when 
they appeared, as his fellow-poet’s work did. Shelley was 
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one of the most unearthly spirits ever embodied in human 
form, one of the loftiest poetical geniuses, one of the noblest 
souls, and one of the most enthusiastic philanthropists who 
ever toiled for suffering humanity. But he has received the 
penalty which a cruel and unjust world inflicts upon its 
prophets. Even the uninspired Goethe, “the strong, much- 
toiling sage, with spirit free from mists, and sane and clear,” 
as Mr. Morley says, “ who combined the higher and lower 
wisdom, and put moral truths into forms of words that fix 
themselves with stings in the reader’s mind ”— even he, the 
corypheus of modern literature, is condemned by some as 
“immoral.” And what shall we say of our own Whitman ? 
Those who love the chaff of commonplace and the dry straw 
of conventionality, find no pleasure, no glimmer of poetic fire 
in * Leaves of Grass.” It is all “ wood, hay, and stubble” 


to them. They would not accept it, as many do, as “a mar- 
vellous, almost miraculous message to the world, full of 
thought, philosophy, poetry, and music.” Victor Hugo, per- 
haps the most versatile mind of modern France, the writer of 
philosophy, history, romance, drama, is intolerable to prudes. 


His wonderful novel, “ Les Miserables,” has probably had a 
greater influence for good than any other book of this cen- 
tury; yet it gives a most shocking picture of a Parisian gri- 
sette and her illegitimate child. It is a scathing condemnation 
of social injustice, an eloquent plea for “the lower classes,” 
as against “ the higher classes.” But all its force, beauty, 
merit, is marred, in the estimation of many, by the introduc- 
tion of Fantine. Scott's “Heart of Midlothian” and 
Dickens’ greatest novel, “ David Copperfield,” both turn on a 
seduction — would have been impossible without embodying 
such an event. But who was ever demoralized by reading 
these stories? Is the fate of the unfortunate Effie Deans or 
poor little Em’ly alluring to any girl? Are they not whole- 
some warnings, rather, to those who might feel tempted to 
tread the forbidden path? And what young man would be 
enticed to sin by the rakes that ruined these girls? Recall 
Robertson’s remorseful exclamation, “ I am the devil” / when 
he meets Butler, the clergyman, in a lonely dell, and say 
whether his sin had not turned to an apple of Sodom ere it 
had been tasted. Or look upon the dead body of Steerforth, 
stretched out on the seashore, and think of the sorrow he 
had brought upon his mother, the misery he had caused 
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others, the sufferings he himself had endured in consequence 
of his sin, and say whether a young man is apt to be tempted 
to follow his mad career. 

The greatest American novel is Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” but this thrilling story also turns on a seduction. It 
gives us the fall of a clergyman,—no unheard-of event in 
ancient or modern times. But the pious Dimmesdale suffers 
the agonies of devils, and that awful scarlet letter on Hester 
Prynne’s bosom seems to be a spark from the lowest hell, 
burning into the poor woman’s soul and blasting all her 
happiness. A more recent novel, strikingly like the *« Scarlet 
Letter,” is Maxwell Grey’s “Silence of Dean Maitland.” But 
this, too, must be condemned, if we accept the criterion of 
our literary censors. ‘True, it teaches us, in eloquent terms 
and by forcible illustration, to “ keep innocency, and take 
heed to the thing that is right,” but it enforces this truth by 
narrating the fall of a clergyman and the ruin of a poor 
girl—and such things must not be discussed in novels! 
Would it be believed that any rational mind could object to 
George Eliot and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and even to Madame 
de Staél, as “immoral” writers? It is even so! I know 
well-educated, clever, sensibie people who think their moral 
tone scarcely enough elevated. 

About two years ago a novel appeared (it is not necessary 
to mention its name), which was a commentary on the seventh 
commandment, and has had an enormous sale, reaching 
something like one hundred and seventy-five thousand copies. 
It so “shocked ” the moral sensibilities of the public, that a 
set of New York Pharisees finally seized it, together with 
several other books of like nature, and haled the publisher 
before a police magistrate. But so little reason had these 
pietists for their action, that the grand jury quickly dismissed 
the case. The story is a tale of a roué who made a great 
deal of money under the Tweed regime, and lived an 
unchaste life until his accidental acquaintance with a pure 
woman taught him to prize and practise the virtues he had 
hitherto despised. “In the first hundred pages,” says the 
author, “the pendulum is drawn back to its full limit, in 
order to give it the requisite swing when it is released. 
And what a swing it is! Every moral lapse is followed by 
the direst retribution, and at the close the unhappy hero 
seeks death rather than a possible return to the life he once 
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led so joyously. It is a terrible arraignment of unchastity, 
and has wrought a complete reformation in several men’s 
characters. It teaches that the sister or daughter of another 
should be as sacred to us as our own.” 

Another “shocking ” story made its appearance about the 
same time, and twenty-five thousand copies of it were sold in 
five months. It was written by a brilliant woman, who is 
laboring honestly for the social and moral betterment of her 
fellows. The story is based on facts; the hero, who is killed 
in the romance, being at present a prominent member of 
society. It is no whit more immoral in tone than any of 
those novels already mentioned, and, with the exception 
of a few pages, the primmest prude could not object to 
its language. Yet a certain public library in St. Louis 
excluded it from its consecrated shelves, and many who 
began reading it threw it aside or burned it. Some respect- 
able reviews even said that no pure woman could have 
known the facts embodied in this book, or would have 
written about them —as if, forsooth, pure-minded women do 
not read such facts in the papers, and discuss them every 
day. The strangest part of this senseless criticism was that 
the women, in “whose interest the book was written, were 
the most vehement in their condemnation of it; while many 
men admitted its truth and approved its purpose. 

What, then, is moral and what is immoral literature ? 
Certainly such books as those cited cannot rightfully be 
considered “immoral.” They deal with the great passions 
of human nature and the common facts of experience, and 
their object is to elevate the mind and ennoble the heart. 
This gives them a high moral character. A book is not 
immoral simply because it discusses ugly sins; but when it 
lacks a spark of talent or a lofty purpose it is both degrad- 
ing to the mind and depraving to the heart. When obscen- 
ity is introduced merely for the sake of being vulgar, or to 
create a sensation and make money, then the writer is worthy 
of the utmost condemnation, and we make sure he will 
receive it quickly from all truly refined and enlightened 
people. Literary trash, therefore, whether it be the nickel 
or dime novel, the detective story, the flashy, sensational 
novel, or the sentimental twaddle of the dilettante littérateur, 
is demoralizing, and should be strictly eschewed by all classes 
of readers, from the waiting-maid and shoeblack to the 
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savant. Better to read nothing at all, than to read what 
will neither enlighten the mind nor purify the soul nor fire 
the heart with generous ambitions and aspirations. There is 
absolutely no excuse for any one’s reading inferior litera- 
ture, for the best books may be had as cheaply as the worst — 
at a merely nominal cost. It is said, however, that it is use- 
less to write and preach against vicious literature, for the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser on this subject than the children 
of light. The venders of literary rubbish adopt the cleverest 
means of advertising and disposing of their wares. Thus, 
every month or two, they will distribute gratuitously, from 
house to house, samples of their “ illustrated papers,” and 
newsdealers tell us that this is a very effective means of 
increasing the circulation of such papers. Then the pub- 
lishers frequently send packages of sensational stories to the 
newsdealers, with the latter’s business card neatly printed on 
each package, and ask them to distribute these samples, 
charging them nothing for the advertisement. Of course, 
the “samples” are distributed, sales are increased, and the 
youths of the land are intellectually and morally depraved. 
But those who have had practical experience in this matter 
tell us that writing and preaching against the evil is simply 
beating the air. “The remedy is not denunciation, but dis- 
placement of bad by good literature. Those interested in 
the subject must counteract the methods of the vender of 
bad books by helping to advertise and circulate good ones.” 

When should children — especially girls — be allowed to 
read such books as those suggested? Whenever their minds 
are sufficiently developed to appreciate their literary merit, 
and when their moral judgment has been suffic iently eulti- 
vated to draw the right lesson from them. Girls and boys 
are very precocious these days. They pick up, on the street 
or at the public school or from the daily papers, a knowledge 
of evil much sooner than their parents sometimes imagine. 
Let not parents cherish fond delusions about their children. 
Their boy in knee-breeches, or their girl in short dresses, can 
often instruct them in the ways of the world. Therefore, 
they should be frank with their children, and begin early to 
train their moral faculties. Don’t prohibit them from read- 
ing such books as those now discussed; for from the days of 
Adam and Eve to the present, prohibition has always 
increased a desire for the forbidden fruit. Be intimate 
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with your children; read with them; talk with them; put 
the “great masters” into their hands, and cultivate their 
tastes for strong mental and ethical food; show them how 
to distinguish between the good and the evil; inspire them 
(as you may) with a hatred of vice and a love of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good ; and be assured that the results 
will be entirely satisfactory. In ignorance alone is danger ; 
in knowledge alone is safety. Sooner or later boys and 
girls must learn of the evil in the world; and unless the 
«“devil’s work” be anticipated and forestalled, he will get 
the start, and will not be easily overtaken and conquered. 
Many a young girl has been ruined simply because she 
was so unsophisticated that she did not understand the 
approaches of the tempter, and was taken unawares. If she 
had known, she would have repelled his first advances, and 
have driven him back to his native hell. Therefore, give 
children a knowledge of good and evil as soon as they are 
able to receive it— and that is much sooner than many 
suppose. 

It must not be inferred from the above that the writer 
believes that all literature ought to have a moral — that 
every poem or novel should contain a sermon. On the 
contrary, the literary genius will never “preach.” He will 
simply paint nature and man in their true colors, and let 
the moral take care of itself. This is the secret of Shake- 
speare’s wonderful power. He shows us human nature in all 
its grandeur or in all its degradation; he presents embodi- 
ments of good and evil, and lets us take our choice, knowing 
full well that we will choose rightly, or, if not, that no 
amount of moralizing and preaching will force us to make 
such a choice. While the French writers are, perhaps, too 
careless about the moral tone and purpose of their books, 
English writers are apt to run to the other extreme, and tire 
us by their eternal sermonizing. Give us truth and life, 
and let us do our own moralizing. 





JAPAN AND HER RELATION TO FOREIGN 
POWERS. 


BY ANNIE ELIZABETH CHENEY. 


THAT Japan has not received her just rights from other 
nations, must be acknowledged by those who have carefully 
investigated the matter of her treaty with foreign powers; 
and that she has tried by every means possible to gain a 
hearing, must also be conceded. Probably no country has 
been revolutionized as rapidly as Japan. Within twenty 
years a complete and radical change has taken place in her 
ideas, habits, and government. She has willingly and gladly, 
since the grand achievement of Commodore Perry, thrown 
open her gates to the whole world. Hungry for knowledge 
to be obtained outside of her own resources, she has wel- 
comed the stranger from every land, and sent young men of 
her best blood to foreign universities for education. 

But since the day when the gallant Perry sailed into the 
harbor of Uraga in the bay of Yedo, and lay quietly resting 
with his squadron of ships in the shadow of Fuji-no-yama, 
though in all other matters Japan has advanced, in that 
of a just treaty with foreign powers she has remained sta- 
tionary: 

Having peculiar and adequate means of ascertaining some 
true and terrible facts growing out of this antiquated treaty 
(facts rather difficult to obtain, except one be familiar with 
Japanese magazines and newspapers, or disentangle a lan- 
guage hardly understood by the West), I wish to present 
them in clear English to the thinking people of the Occident, 
challenging investigation and debate. 

I write from the point of Japan, not of the West. I have 
transformed my Occidental eyes to the angle of the Orient, 
and see as the Japanese beholds; for the time I feel with 
tender Japanese nerves, and think with Japanese brains. 
How otherwise can these wronged people be understood who 
ask from us, who are stronger than they, nothing but justice ? 

+0 
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To view this question fairly, one must get somewhat into the 
environment produced by Japanese history, realize somewhat 
the suffering of the people and their struggles for liberty; 
also understand the bravery with which the inhabitants of 
these small, danger-locked islands have protected them 
against all invaders, and held them unconquered since the 
age of mythology. ' 

To-day beautiful Nippon lies calmly sleeping upon the 
bosom of her blue waters, but her sleep is like that of 
the watch-dog; for west of her is China and Corea, north the 
Russian territory, Siberia, while but little farther away are 
English Hongkong and British India. Yet undaunted she 
has maintained her independent government, and undaunted 
she still will hold it against all obstacles. 

The Japanese have an unconquerable spirit, but up to the 
last point of endurance they will suffer even imposition and 
injustice rather than resort to arms; and every reasonable 
means, every just policy, every strong effort, will be tried to 
gain a hearing regarding their relationship with other na- 
tions. They understand the principle of justice themselves, 
and believe that other people understand it also; and it will 
take much suffering and discouragement to convince them 
otherwise. So intense is their law-abiding sense, that rather 
than break a mandate they suffer by it, thereby being sub- 
jected to numerous unjust decisions in the trials decided by 
foreign officials, and rarely, if ever, receiving any preferment 
from them in favor of justice. 

The Japanese people are patient, polite, and anxious to 
conciliate foreigners; but this endurance must come to an end, 
and sooner or later a new order of things will be established. 
The cause of the complaint of Japan to-day is not the pos- 
sible menace of foreign governments, but their apathy. If 
they are a people entitled to respect, if the pages of their 
record are comparatively clean, if past history proves them 
invincible, why, in the name of justice, is their earnest peti- 
tion for treaty revision continually ignored? Is it the 
narrow policy of Christendom to subjugate into crawling, 
cringing beggars all races who do not believe as it believes? 
Is it the policy of Christendom to compel by might rather 
than right? Is it the policy of Christendom to stoop to 
heathen methods in order to control a people who perhaps 
can think? 
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In 1853 Commodore Perry brought with him to Japan a 
letter dated Noy. 13, 1852, from President Fillmore of the 
United. States of America. It was addressed to the emperor, 
but in reality was delivered into the hands of the Shogun 
Tokugawa. The object of this message was to establish a 
friendship between America and Japan. -In 1854 an amicable 
treaty was made with the United States, and soon after with 
other European countries. These were only treaties of friend- 
ship, and had no concern with trade. In 1858 the present 
treaties were entered into between Japan and America, 
France, Great Britain, and Holland. The original draft was 
drawn by the hand of Townsend Harris, American consul- 
general, and acceded to by the Japanese feudal government 
without alteration; with the understanding, however, that 
after the experimental test and the lapse of a certain number 
of years, if the agreement became unsatisfactory, a change 
was to be made. The experiment has proved that the Article 
VI. in the treaty between America and Japan, the articles of 
corresponding meaning in the treaties between her and the 
other nations mentioned, and the annexed tariff are pre- 
eminently unsatisfactory. 

Article VI. in the Americo-Japanese treaty is: — 

Americans committing offences against Japanese shall be tried 
in American consular courts, and when guilty shall be punished 
according to the American law. Japanese committing offences 
against Americans shall be tried by the Japanese authorities, and 
punished according to the Japanese law. The consular courts shall 
be opened to Japanese creditors, to enable them to recover their just 
claims against American citizens, and the Japanese courts shall in 
like manner be open to American citizens for the recovery of their 
just claims against Japanese. 

All claims for forfeitures or penalties for violations of this treaty, 
or of the articles regulating trade, which are appended hereunto, 
shall be sued for in the consular courts, and all recoveries shall be 
delivered to the Japanese authorities. 

Neither the American nor Japanese governments are to be held 


responsible for the payment of any debts contracted by their respec- 
tive citizens or subjects. 


The tariff annexed to the treaty was originally: First class 
of imported goods, duty free; second class, five per cent 
ad valorem; third class, thirty-five per cent; fourth class, 
twenty per cent. But by the Convention of Yedo, June 
25, 1866, between Japan and United States of America, 
France, Great Britain, and Holland, the highest rate of duty 
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was lowered to five per cent ad valorem. Opium is the one 
and only article prohibited to be imported. 

According to the article in this treaty, and the annexed 
tariff, Japan’s rights and profits are entirely ignored. When- 
ever her people complain about the injustice received from 
foreigners, they have no power of decision, but must rely 
entirely upon the foreign authorities; and also when the 
internal economical or commercial circumstance necessitates 
a change of the rate of income tax upon the importation, it 
cannot be done. Of course many of the Japanese believe 
in free trade, but that makes no difference in regard to this 
question of justice. 

In this same treaty we find Article XIII: — 

After the 4th of July, 1872, upon the desire of either of the 
American or Japanese governments, and on one year’s notice given 
by either party, this treaty and such portions of the treaty of 
Kanagawa as remain unrevoked in this treaty, together with regula- 
tions hereunto annexed, or those that may be hereafter introduced, 
shall be subject to revision by commissioners appointed on both sides 
for this purpose, who will be empowered to decide on, and insert 
therein, such amendments as experience shall prove to be desirable. 

When the date specified in the treaty arrived, the 
Japanese government demanded revision, because during 
these preceding years of experience they lost in every case 
their right and profit. Since then until now, they have been 
continuously requesting the revision, but the foreign gov- 
ernments still ignore their plea. 

July 25, 1878, a treaty was made between America and 
Japan, in which the above tariff was annulled; but so long 
as the treaty of 1858 between America and Japan, and 
the same treaty and the annexed tariff between Japan and 
other foreign countries continue to be effective, this annexed 
tariff must neeessarily be applied to the trade between 
America and Japan. The treaty is annulled in theory, but 
not in practice. 

Some of the instances growing out of the application of 
these treaties with foreign powers, which I shall relate 
farther on, may not seem to have any bearing upon the 
question ; but upon consideration it will be seen that they 
are extremely pertinent, and that Japan, being hampered by 
her lack of judicial power, is everywhere taken advantage of 
for the selfish aggrandizement of other nations —in other 
words, her hands are tied. 
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The excuses these powerful Western hations make must be 
investigated. Here are some of them: “The Japanese are not 
civilized; their laws are not good; they are not Christian.” 

Right here it is well to ask the question, What is civiliza- 
tion? Does it pertain to mental or spiritual or physical 
advancement? It seems to me that the word is very loosely 
used and misapplied without consideration of the environ- 
ment of a people. It must be admitted that there are many 
grades of civilization, and that the highest type must neces- 
sarily be that which evolves as its culmination the most 
perfect specimen of spiritual, mental, and physical develop- 
ment. It is true that no nation more than approximates to 
this equality, but I contend that probably Japan has as good 
claim to such a condition as has America or the most 
civilized European countries. 

If from the material advancement a nation is to be judged, 
and if the quantity, rather than the quality, of her improve- 
ments is to be the criterion, then Japan, as compared with 
the West, must take a back place; for in number her tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, her railroads and steamships, are 
few. She is a poor nation, having forty million people on 
her small islands, the soil of which is already nearly 
exhausted. If, however, civilization is a question of the 
quality of her improvements, then no country can outrank 
her; for every modern invention is utilized there in its best 
and latest aspect. Recognizing this fact, then, it must be 
admitted that Japan, from the practical standpoint, is not 
uncivilized. . 

If Japan is to be judged regarding her art, even the 
critical West itself places her in the front rank; for though 
her great artists may have been less numerous than those of 
Italy, they are the peers of the Western masters in the 
quality of their work. This being admitted, Japan is 
civilized in art. 

* If in architecture she is to pass the ordeal of judgment as 
to her towers and temples, it is known that in their perfect 
adaptation to her earthquakes and her physical surroundings, 
no nation can surpass her. The West builds in stone and 
iron, but Japan has a perfect architecture in wood. If adapta- 
tion to environment is the test of correct architecture, then 
in this respect also Japan is civilized. 

If civilization in Japan is judged by the education of the 
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people, then besides the numerous colleges and _ private 
schools, for every six hundred persons there is one public 
school, making in all seventy thousand, also an immense 
university. The education is compulsory; consequently 
there are no illiterate persons. If education be the test of 
civilization, then Japan is civilized. 

If cleanliness be the test, the whole world knows and 
admits that Japan is clean. 

If religion be the test, in no country do Buddhism and 
other beliefs receive a higher or more spiritual interpretation. 
The religion of Japan is called heathen. If the word 
“heathen ” is used in contradistinction to “Christianity,” it 
may be so; but if the word “heathen” is one of ignominy 
applied to a people of a low moral standard, with no high or 
spiritual conceptions, it is not appropriate. The Japanese 
may be anti-Christian, but they are certainly not anti- 
moral; at least they have a far higher conception of morality 
than the Mohammedans, who are classed as non-heathen by 
Mr. Webster of the dictionary. In truth, the Japanese admit 
of all religions in their country, and have the synthetic idea 
in regard to them. This age is supposed to be rather liberal; 
and one’s religious belief, as long as it does not interfere with 
that of another, is not expected to be coerced. Apply this 
same liberality or justice to nations, and a fairer conception 
is reached. To the heathen, non-Christian, unthinking, and 
free-thinking people in our own glorious America, justice is 
administered as readily as to the most orthodox, bigoted, 
sectarian, Christian church member. Why, then, on this 
score of religion are Japanese counted uncivilized ? 

If the women of a country be the test, Japan has produced 
beautiful, tender women, whom Sir Edwin Arnold claims to 
be superior to the men. Like the women of the civilized 
West, they are only now merging into that freedom of 
development which their evolution is according them; and 
if they are or have been wronged, it is the universal wrong, 
of which Japan can take but her just share of blame. 

If the laws of a country are a test, then Western savants 
learned in law, pronounce the laws of Japan and their admin- 
istration equal if not superior to those of other nations; the 
judges are independent of other executive departments, and 
a general consistency in the administration of justice is 
admitted 
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The postal system of Japan is universally conceded to be 
the best in the world. 

If, as it has been asserted, Japan is not civilized because 
of some of her peculiar practical social habits, — such as the 
business of the “jinrikisha” man; or the conservative 
custom of blacking the teeth, brought down from feudal 
times and adopted by many married women; and last, but 
not least, the sitting of the people apparently upon the floor, 
instead of using comfortable elevated chairs as we do ;— 
then let us compare these habits of the Japanese with those 
of our own people, and view ourselves with unprejudiced 
eyes. Japan has her * jinrikisha” man, but he is not a slave; 
he simply conveys another human being for money; it is 
purely a matter of business with him, an occupation which 
he chooses from his muscular fitness for it; he is not struck 
a blow; he is not driven; he is a human being doing that 
work from choice and financial necessity. We have our 
porters and our burden bearers here — men who carry and 
lift enormous trunks and heavy packages, drudges and 
servers of others. With them, also, it is a question of finan- 
cial necessity and muscular fitness. The cases are paral- 
lel. Next, the conservative married women blacken their 
teeth. This, it must be admitted, is an unreasonable and a 
bad practice viewed from any standpoint, and I am glad to 
say the younger wives are abandoning it. But we find a 
custom in our Western nations still more barbarous and un- 
reasonable; that is the piercing of the ears of our girls, 
wives, and mothers. The black from the teeth can at any 
time be removed, but the ugly gash in the beautiful human 
ear is permanent. Again, the Japanese as a people sit 
apparently upon the floor, but in reality this is not so. 
Their matting rugs are padded like mattresses, and cushions 
are also used. The custom grew out of their many centuries 
of war, when constant moving from place to place, with the 
uncertainty of a stable locality, necessitated the abandoning 
of unnecessary furniture. A small advantage, however, is 
gained by this habit, as the floors are kept with exquisite 
neatness, and no dirt is seen anywhere. 

Now having considered these minor questions regarding 
their civilization, we will drop the subject, as it must at 
once be seen that Japan ranks fairly with other highly 
civilized countries. 
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Yet in spite of all this evidence of a well-balanced nation, 
Japan is dealt with in this treaty as though hers were an 
uncivilized race. Upon this point of their civilization the 
people of Japan are very sensitive; and it may be thought 
strange that, feeling thus, she does not reject this unjust, 
out-of-date treaty. She suffers and endures only because 
she dreads to disturb her amicable relations with foreign 
powers, until every other means has been employed to gain 
revision. 

Right here I wish to produce evidence in the statement 
written in March, 1875, by Harris, the American consul- 
general to Japan, who also wrote this one-sided treaty. He 
says in substance: — 

The tariff fixed in the treaty of 1858 is fixed by me, and about its 
articles I never consulted any one. After the draft was made it 
remained intact without alteration from any Japanese oflicial. As 
the Japanese had no experience in levying the tariff on imported 
goods, or to manage the income from the custom house, I was 
obliged to settle as above, though it was an example never known 
before. Really the Japanese officers frankly said that they had no 
knowledge in such matters, and consequently they entirely relied 
upon my decision, putting their full trust in me. 


This was in feudal times, when the Japanese newly came 
into contact with foreigners. In his treatise on exterrito- 
riality, again he says in substance: — 


The gift of the exterritorial right to the Americans in Japan, 
as it is stipulated in the treaty, is the thing which is against my 
conscience. When I spoke with the secretary of state in the United 
States of America, he admitted the injustice of the interference 
with the internal law of a foreign country, and he said, ‘* But how 
can we do otherwise when we stipulate a treaty with an Oriental 
country ?— as, for instance, the treaty between the United States, 
Turkey, Persia, and all other barbarous races is the same, not being 
altered even in Congress.”” I am now old and am very sorry that I 
cannot take off these unjust articles before I die. I hope that in the 
future others at least will witness the change. 


This is the substance of the statement of the American 
consul-general. 

Having explained what this treaty is, let me give some 
startling facts to prove the injustice which results from it. 

In 1868 in April, an American arranged to send privately 
three hundred Japanese to the Sandwich Islands, and to pay 
them wages of five dollars per month, for three years. This 
became known to the Japanese government. Really this 
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was slavery. So a Japanese official went to Yokohama, and 
informed this slave owner that the Hawaiian Islands were 
not in any way connected with the treaty, and desired that 
the Japanese then on board ship be restored; but the 
American ignored his request, and sailed away. About 
this the government consulted with the American minister 
in Japan; but he replied, * He is the consul in Hawaii, and 
the ship belongs to the English; therefore I have no right 
to interfere.” The next year the Japanese government sent 
a messenger to Hawaii to recall its countrymen. 

In 1871 a Peruvian compressed two hundred and thirty 
Chinamen, his ship being at that time in the port of Yoko- 
hama. The Japanese government desired to rescue the 
Chinese, but the Peruvian made the excuse that Japan had 
no right to interfere with a foreign ship. In spite of this, 
Japan decided that international justice must be done, so 
she restored the Chinese to their own government. Upon 
this the Peruvian ambassador came to Japan, and claimed 
indemnity, blaming the Japanese government for injustice. 
The difficulty was finally settled by arbitration, the Russian 
emperor deciding in favor of Japan. 

In 1853, when Commodore Perry went to Japan, the 
Russian ambassador went also. The Japanese government 
presented its claim for Karafto (Saghalien), the northern- 
most island of Japan. Many Russians were there, and the 
Japanese would not be imposed upon by them. Besides 
this, they indulged in whale and seal fishing in the Japanese 
waters; therefore Japan presented her claim to Russia, send- 
ing her officers many times to that government; but owing 
to their lack of understanding of the Russian policy, they 
came back unsuccessful. The result was that the island was 
destined to be the land of intermingled settlement, Russian 
and Japanese —a queer phenomenon in history, a sort of 
mutual possession. Russia is a large country; Japan is 
small; it was the time of the feudal system; the internal 
administration had to be cared for, and the Japanese govern- 
ment had no time in that instance to investigate as to the 
best policy. After the restoration, in 1870, the American 
government arbitrated and consulted with the Russian gov- 
ernment, fixing the boundary of Japan’s possession on that 
island at the fiftieth degree north latitude, the line crossing 
about the middle —a very disadvantageous division for 
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Japan. But Russia would not consent to the arrangement. 
Consequently several ambassadors were sent in succession, 
but nothing was arranged. Finally, in 1875, the whole 
island was ceded to Russia; and minute islands, mere dots 
on the map, about a dozen and a half in number, to be dis- 
covered by the microscope, were taken for it. This is the 
first and only time that any Japanese land was exchanged 
for other since the history of that country began. 

Here is another fact: Some time before 1877 an English- 
man called Hartley imported opium. The custom officers 
objected, according to the treaty. Hartley disobeyed instruc- 
tions, so the custom-house officer brought suit against the 
{nglish. The trial was held before the English consul. 
The English judge, Wilkinson, decided that there was no 
objection to the importation of opium into Japan if the 
custom duty was paid on it. About this matter, of course, 
the Japanese government was right; but by the decision of 
the English judge, she lost her suit. All the Japanese news- 
papers, including the Tokio Times, published by the foreign- 
ers, discussed this question of injustice severely, and the 
people scattered the papers containing these articles every- 
where among the foreigners in Japan, hoping to perpetuate 
the memory of the outrage done to their country. The Eng- 
lish Parliament did not close their eyes to this question; and 
Max Stewart, a member of the Lower House, asked if it 
were true that the English judge admitted the importations 
of opium in spite of the treaty, and also what the English 
government would do to justify itself. The English gov- 
ernment could not give a satisfactory answer, and evaded 
the question, saying that ‘no official information had yet 
reached it. 

These are only some illustrative cases out of the many 
between country and country to show the situation and 
incapacity of Japan, considering her relation with foreign 
powers, to maintain her rights. If cases of this kind con- 
nected with individuals were counted, the number would be 
astonishing. 

In 1886 the English steamer called Normanton was 
wrecked in the sea of Japan. Among the passengers 
twenty-five Japanese were drowned. The circumstances 
were heart-rending. The captain and all English passengers 
were saved, but the Japanese were denied a boat or any 
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means of escape. There was complete evidence to prove 
this case, and there was no reason why the captain should 
not be considered a deliberate murderer. So the governor 
of Hiogo sued Captain Drake; but Japan, as usual, did not 
get full justice. 

The latest sensation of the kind was in 1892. An English 
vessel, being without ship lights, as required by the marine 
law, in the night ran into the newly-arrived Japanese man- 
of-war, jist coming into the inland sea from France, sinking 
it instantly. Most of the crew were drowned, but the cap- 
tain. by great effort reached the English vessel. At first no 
attention was paid to him, nor any boat sent; but finally, a 
rope being thrown, he saved himself, without other English 
assistance, by climbing into their ship. After telling that he 
was the captain of the sunken vessel, he was taken to the 
third-class cabin and shamefully neglected. As usual, a suit 
was brought, and as usual, again, Japan lost. 

Another case: An American woman, a procuress, being 
unable to live in her own country, went to Japan. After 
she landed in Yokohama, about fifty young daughters of 
respectable families disappeared. Every one knows that the 
entire evidence is clearly against her; but judicial power 
being in the hands of foreigners, she has lived safely in 
Japan for over five years. 

Again, the foreign roughs — mostly, perhaps, the sailors 
going to the public bathhouses on pretence of bathing — 
often forcibly break into the women’s department, and 
attempt to outrage their persons. From this horrible in- 
dignity Japan gets no protection. 

There is another case on record too horrible to relate here, 
and of which a normal imagination can barely conceive. It 
regards the treatment of a Japanese woman. Yet it is a fact, 
is known all over Japan, and the perpetrators of the deed 
remain unpunished. 

These are but a few of the thousands of incidents of the 
application of the unjust treaty by which the judicial power 
of the Japanese is entirely ignored. Is the foreign hyena 
who preys upon the liberty and virtue of the women of 
Japan to escape, simply because foreign jurisdiction alone 
controls the decision of these cases ? 

In Japan this question of treaty revision is discussed 
every hour, every day, every month, of the year. The news- 
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papers are full of it; extra supplements are constantly being 
issued containing nothing but discussion on this subject. 
Orators and public speakers debate it everywhere. The 
whole country is in constant internal ferment about it. 
The apathy of the West astonishes the Japanese; their sense 
of justice is outraged. ‘The minister of the foreign affairs is 
constantly being changed, in the vain hope of successful 
readjustment. All Japan favors revision; even the Western 
element there is not opposed. Yet where is the American 
or Englishman or Frenchman who will so far unselfishly 
forget his own country as to fight on his mother soil for 
another ? 

For forty years in Japan, the nation has been shaken by 
this agitation and the terrible injustice growing out of it, 
while we of the West have been collecting funds for the 
support of missionaries in that country to teach the people 
religion. Is it not time now that we begin the agitation 
here? Shall it not start among the American people, whom, 
in spite of this great wrong, the Japanese love, and shall it 
not spread until it strikes England and France and Holland 
and Russia, that by a liberal, generous impulse justice between 
nation and nation may be done? Let these United States of 
America, in memory of Commodore Perry, who first opened 
this beautiful, sun-kissed country, with all its genius of art 
and philosophy, to the West, be the first to set the example 
of restituted rights, and claim the first glory among other 
nations for the championship of Japan. 





THE MODERN CURRENCY PROBLEM THROUGH 
A VISTA OF FIFTY YEARS.* 


BY ALBERT BRISBANE. 


AT this time the great controversy in relation to the 
Bank of the United States was going on. The Democratic 
Party wanted to restrict our paper currency and replace it 
by a specie currency. I was led to investigate the question 
by hearing it constantly discussed, and in 1835 I read 
Gouge’s book on Banking — an ample treatment of the 
question from the Democratic point of view. Having read 
this work and followed the general discussions in the press, 
I came to the conclusion — after a certain amount of reflec- 
tion — that specie currency, gold and silver, was an arti- 
ficial and false currency; that it had been employed by 
man as a necessity in the early stages of society, because he 
did not know how to discover a true currency, and had been 
continued from the influence which social habits exercise on 
men. 

I conceived then what I believed to be a general principle 
governing man’s social action. Nature furnishes him with 
certain primitive instrumentalities which he uses in the 
beginning of his social career. She gives him, for instance, 
the horse, the camel, the ox, as carriers; his function is, by 
his own reason, by his genius, to create the locomotive, and 
to replace the rude roadway of instinct, which is the simple 
levelling of the earth, by the railway. Instinct suggests 
the simple needle; genius invents the sewing machine. 
The hour glass is the precursor of the chronometer; a log, 
hollowed out into a canoe, is the precursor of the steamship. 
Upon the same principle man, requiring a unitary represen- 
tative of wealth, — that is, a representative sign that would 
stand for all the products of labor, — took by instinct the 
metals that were the rarest and the most valuable, and the 

* The above paper is a chapter taken from “Albert Brisbane, a Mental Biog- 
raphy,”’ just issued by the ARENA Press, will be read with peculiar interest at this 


moment when the very features of the currency question discussed by Mr. Brisbane 
half a century ago have become the vital problem of the hour. 
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quantities of which could not easily be increased; and so 
strong has been the influence of habit and of prejudice in 
favor of these so-called precious metals, together with the 
abuses which arose with the first efforts to establish a paper 
currency, —a currency created by the human mind, — that 
men have continued the use of gold and silver. I saw that 
a currency should be created which would truly represent 
the products of labor — man’s only real wealth. Place a 
man on a desert island, I reasoned, where there are none of 
the products of labor, neither food nor shelter; then suppose 
a shipwreck to have thrown barrels of gold and silver at his 
feet; would these precious metals have any more value for 
him than the pebbles on the shore? Of what value could 
they be where there were no products for which they could 
be exchanged? Whereas, if the island were a scene of labor 
and production, plenty of means of exchange could be dis- 
covered, notwithstanding the total absence of gold and 
silver. 

I then set to work elaborating a plan for the creation 
of a currency that should fairly represent the products of 
industry and the labors of men — a currency that should be 
created by the state in a way to withdraw it from thie 
monopoly of the banking classes and usurers, placing it 
at the command of the real interests of the country. 

Happening to be at Hamburg, N. Y., one night, at the 
house of a gentleman whom I had interested in the subject, 
we decided to call a meeting to discuss the currency ques- 
tion. The meeting was called, and I explained my views 
as clearly as I could, endeavoring to show the evils 
of the prevailing system, and the need of a change. 
When I had finished, a lawyer of Buffalo, a Mr. Tillinghast, 
jumped up and began denouncing me as an immoral man. 
* You listen to this man!” said he. “ Why, Mr. Brisbane is 
building a theatre in Buffalo; he is an irreligious, immoral 
man.” I admitted the charge, of course, but added that it 
made no difference what I was as a man, the simple question 
now before the meeting being currency. Finally, the ques- 
tion being put, whether the ideas presented by me were 
acceptable, the affirmative vote was unanimous. 

In the spring of 1836 I called another meeting, among 
the farmers of a neighboring town. At this meeting we got 
up a petition to the New York Legislature, and I went to 
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Albany and presented it. It was treated with indifference, 
as a visionary scheme, and no action was taken on it. 
In all that legislative body I gained but a single convert — 
a senator, whose name I forget, considered, I am glad to say, 
one of the ablest men in the state. I was surprised that 
such a body of men could not comprehend a principle which 
to me was self-evident, and that the monopoly of the cur- 
rency by a class (the bankers) should be so unquestion- 
ingly permitted. saw that they had it in their power 
either to give or to withhold credit, and that they really 
controlled the means by which all exchange of products 
took place; that they could produce, not only disorders in 
the system of industrial circulation, but that also, in what 
is called legal usury, as well as in illegal usury, they levied 
a prodigious tax on the industry of the nation. 

Seeing that my currency theory produced no effect, I left 
it aside as a mere detail in the great work of social recon- 
struction. I continued, however, to write on the subject 
from time to time in the newspapers, and finally, in 1860, 
published a pamphlet in which | explained my theory quite 
elaborately. 

To show the difficulty with which this money question is 
grasped, I will say that I gave a copy of my pamphlet to a 
banker of Buffalo, a Mr. Spaulding, who became one of the 
framers of the Greenback system soon after the breaking out 
of the civil war. The next time we met he remarked, « I 
have found some good things in your pamphlet.” Some 
months later I met him a second time. “I have read your 
pamphlet again,” he said, “and I find many points of inter- 
est which would surprise people if they would study the 
question carefully.” I met him again later on, when he 
returned to the subject, saying: “I have read your pam- 
phlet a third time. I understand it now; but there are not 
five men in Buffalo who would comprehend it.” This 
illustrates how difficult it is to get people to understand an 
idea outside of the beaten track of popular opinion. 

At length came our civil war. The necessities of gov- 
ernment led to the abolition of all the state banks and to 
the creation of a currency by the United States, which 
national currency was furnished to the banks started anew 
on the deposit of United States bonds. No interest was 
charged by the government on the currency thus loaned ; 
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on the contrary, it paid interest on its bonds to those banks 
which pledged them as collateral security. This was a meas- 
ure introduced by Secretary Chase, to induce a more ready 
purchase of the government bonds and to give them a higher 
value in the market, thus to secure to the nation the pecu- 
niary means of prosecuting the war. It was an approach to 
the currency which I had proposed: it was made of paper, 
not of gold or silver, and its basis was the bonds of the 
United States, which bonds were secured by the entire prop- 
erty of the nation. Hence it was not the inherent value of 
two metals which constituted the guarantee of this new 
currency, but the bonds of the United States — the property- 
wealth of the nation. 

Had one more step been taken, my original idea would 
have received half its solution. Had the government loaned 
its money direct to the people, to any and every citizen who 
would deposit the bonds of the nation as a security, instead 
of limiting its loan to the banks (who in turn lent to the 
people at a high rate of interest), the United States would 
possess to-day a very fair monetary system. But in our 
societies of class legislation, of monopolies and privileges, 
such a great step could not be taken; for men never take 
great steps unless pushed to them by dire necessity. 

However, the conception of loaning money direct to the 
people, instead of allowing the banks to act as intermedi- 
aries, began gradually to dawn on the minds of many indi- 
viduals, and the Greenback Party was formed. It affirmed 
the principle that political justice and equity required the 
government to loan its currency direct to the peopie, on the 
deposit of government bonds. 

My original conception was that the state should organize 
vast dépéts for the reception of all the staple products of the 
country, — its grains, cotton, wool, etc., all articles of a non- 
perishable character, and take the warehousing system out 
of the hands of individuals, who inflict on the producing 
classes such a vast amount of imposition; such as rating of 
inferior quality first-class articles, charging high storage, etc. 
+. . » I proposed that the state should itself become the inter- 
mediary between the producer and the consumer. The 
farmer would deposit his grain, and take a certificate based 
on the value of the product stored; this certificate would 
become, in a sense, money, since, being issued under the sanc- 
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tion and guarantee of the state, it would represent what 
money should represent— the product of labor, rather than 
the intrinsic value of two metals, or their artificial value 
based on their general acceptance as a circulating) medium. 
If the monetary character of gold and silver should be 
abolished, these metals would probably fall to half their 
present value. Suppose, for instance, the banks of England 
and France were suddenly to throw their hundreds of mil- 
lions on the market, what would be the real manufacturing 
value of all this “precious” metal for plate, jewelry, etc.? 
The delusion of our political economists with regard to gold 
and silver is a humiliating proof of the want of a funda- 
mental analysis of a very simple problem. 

I have already said that I published articles on the subject 
in various papers, among others in the New York Tribune. 
I tried hard to convert Greeley to the idea of a new currency, 
and that, long before the institution of the Greenback system. 
My efforts, however, were vain; I could make no impression 
on his practical mind. Gold and silver were the deities of 
commerce and exchange; or, as Theodore Parker once de- 
fined them from his pulpit, —reproving the selfishness of 
business men who upheld slavery in the name of the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country, — ‘The golden eagle, the 
silver dollar, and the copper cent are God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost!” 

I must say, however, that a complete revolution on the 
currency question took place in Greeley’s mind a few months 
before his death. Somebody, it seems, whose authority had 
weight, explained to him the principle of loaning direct to 
the people, and by his influence convinced Greeley of its 
practicability. He wrote three articles on the subject, at 
short intervals, in the Tribune, and those articles gave the 
first impetus to the formation of the Greenback Party. 





SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA FROM A THEOSOPHI- 
CAL VIEW. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


A LARGE number of intellectual and reliable people 
have given their testimony in THE ARENA to investigations 
into the occult, and proofs conclusive of the existence of 
forces not yet explained by science or reason. 

It seems a remarkable fact to me that not one of these 
witnesses has pursued his investigations on a theosophical 
basis. For every puzzle presented in the interesting papers 
which have appeared in THE ARENA, theosophy holds the 
key. Over every mystery shrouded in darkness, it holds the 
torchlight of common sense. It is a great misfortune that 
many of the leaders of the theosophical movement in 
America have chosen to represent this philosophy as at 
variance with Christianity, spiritualism, and mental science, 
when, in fact, it is the parent of the essence of all three. 

Mental science, which teaches the power of spirit over 
matter, is one finger of the great body of theosophy. Why 
should the body despise the fingers? Though the fingers 
may say, “I am the whole,” the body knows the assertion is 
made in ignorance; and to despise the good work done by 
this one finger, is unworthy of the body. 

While Christianity in its modern phase may oppose 
theosophy, yet its real essence, “ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and “Do unto others as you would that they should 
do to you,” is the core of theosophy, as taught by Buddha 
long before Christ came upon earth. The central thought 
on which all great religions are founded is the same from 
the beginning of the universe to the present day, and the 
central thought is the kernel of meat in the hard nuts of 
creeds. 

Spiritualism is merely the ante-room to the vast cathedral 
of the “ wisdom religion.” It seems to me that the Society 
for Psychical Research has halted in this dimly lighted ante- 
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room, instead of proceeding into the grand chambers beyond, 
lighted by truth’s brilliant rays. 

I do not hesitate to state that only the ignorant, the 
egotist, or the fool to-day disputes the fact that spiritualism 
is founded on a great truth; but the man who investigates 
spiritualism by following after mediums and attending 
séances, is a still greater fool, unless he is armed with such 
defensive knowledge as theosophy alone can give. The 
skilled workman can use edged tools with benefit to himself 
and others; but the thoughtless, untaught child needs to let 
them alone. 

To investigate so-called spiritual phenomena, we need first 
to realize that death does not permit a soul to step from this 
brief earth life into another life which is final and eternal. 
We might as well suppose that the traveller who goes on 
board a ship, stays forever on that ship, instead of journey- 
ing in many lands; or that an old, cast-off suit of clothes 
which he may leave upon the ship, is all that remains of 
him. 

Many a “sensitive” sees an apparition which is as lacking 
in spirit and intelligence as an old suit of clothes; and most 
mediums communicate with these shells which once held the 
spirit. Now and then we find one who can call back some 
spirit which has not broken all earthly ties, and which is 
more strongly attracted by the interests it left behind than 
those which urge it onward. 

We are surrounded by the astral light, in which are photo- 
graphed all thoughts, words, and deeds ever committed by 
us. The possessor of the sixth sense (clairvoyant vision) is 
like one who should step into a vast photograph gallery 
whose walls were composed of the negatives of its patrons. 
He has but to look about him to see who has been there, and 
in what attitudes they were pictured; and yet it is easy to 
make a mistake in these negatives. 

Sometimes one glass holds two or three pictures, or a 
composite portrait, and the gazer becomes confused. The 
trance medium sees more clearly, frequently, than the clair- 
voyant; but both make the mistake of thinking they see the 
spirit of a dead friend, when they often see only this dim 
negative in the astral light, while the spirit has gone on 
iuto realms where the most clear-seeing vision cannot 
penetrate. 
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The dead who die in selfishness, avarice, and lust, and 
with the higher spiritual qualities dormant, hover about the 
borders of this astral world, and are eager to communicate 
with earth. The ignorant “investigator of the occult” not 
only retards their final spiritual progress by placing himself 
in reach of them, but he subjects himself to their evil 
influences, and is liable to unhealthful thoughts, feelings, 
and impulses, heretofore unknown to him, after frequenting 
the séance room. 

Besides these earth-bound spirits, the astral world or the 
one adjacent contains the * body of desire,” which the spirit 
drops behind it in its upward flight, just as it dropped its 
body of clay in the grave. This “ body of desire” is what 
I referred to in the beginning as a cast-off suit of clothes. 
It contains a certain amount of memory and intelligence, 
which it received from the spirit during life, even after that 
spirit goes on about its business. 

I remember once at school, when quite a little girl, of 
amusing myself with a piece of magnetic ore from which I 
charged a steel pen. Presently the pen itself became so 
magnetized that I was able to lift a cluster of pens upon its 
point. In a short time, however, this power passed away 
from it when no longer associated with the magnet. 

It is exactly so with this “body of desire,” an ethereal 
double of the physical body. It becomes magnetized from 
the spirit, and retains this magnetism some time after the 
spirit has gone. And it is this deceptive illusion which 
mediums most frequently encounter in the trance state, and 
which so puzzles and pains sorrowing friends by the mixture 
of truth and lies, sense and absurdity, in its “ messages.” 

This “ body of desire ” will give a medium the exact name 
of some one who has died—a name you are positive she 
cannot know herself. It will then instruct her to give you 
the most nonsensical, undignified, and silly message, when 
you are hungering for counsel and advice on important 
subjects; and just as you are turning away in despair and 
disgust, you are puzzled by a reference to a secret known 
only to yourself and the dead. Then you wait, or go again 
and again, for some sensible, encouraging, or wise word of 
advice and sympathy, but it does not come; for it is only the 
cast-off, baser part of your friend who is talking to you, 
actuated by a sort of automatic memory and a remnant of 
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intelligence. Let it alone and it will decay. Fill it with 
the magnetism of mediums, and it will live on and on, but 
the mediums will lose health, morals, and reason. 

I have experimented with many “sensitives,” and I have 
found in all my experience but one whom I believed to be in 
any way associated with the higher influences. But I have 
consulted many who proved to me beyond question the truth 
of the theory of the “ body of desire” and that of pictures 
in the astral light. Yet the experiences of a few of my 
acquaintances prove to me conclusively that the spirit of one 
who lived a good life may and does sometimes send valuable 
messages to those who remain on earth. 

A young lady friend of mine lost her father very suddenly. 
He died in the street without having a moment’s warning. 
His business affairs were in an unsettled state, and he had 
often told this daughter that before he died he wished to 
arrange his financial matters to protect her interests. ‘Three 
years after his death, the young woman was visiting an aunt 
and uncle in a distant town. Both were in usual health. 
One evening a strange woman called and asked to see Miss 
A. After considerable hesitation, she said: “I am a newly 
developed writing medium. During the last few days every 
message which has come to me has been to Miss A. I did 
not know who you were, had never heard of you; but the 
influence said you were visiting here, and I must see you 
and tell you not to go away; that a great deal of money 
depended upon your staying here; also that there were 
papers in a safe which you ought to have, as they would 
bring you money. But over and over it urged you to stay 
and not go away, as you contemplate. The influence signed 
himself Mr. A., and said he was your father.” 

Miss A. regarded the womanas a crank and an impostor, 
and paid no attention to her talk. Much against the wishes 
of her aunt and uncle, she went away in a few days, and 
some weeks later she visited me and related these facts. 

While she was under my roof, word came of the sudden 
death of her aunt and uncle. They were childless and 
wealthy. The letter that brought the news of their death 
said: « Had you remained with them a few weeks longer, you 
would have inherited all their money; but they were so dis- 
pleased with you for going away, that they left it to distant 
relatives.” 
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There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the 
spirit of Mr. A. is unable to cut loose wholly from earth, 
through his anxiety regarding his daughter, and that he 
made a strenuous effort to have her inherit the property of 
the aunt and uncle whose death he foresaw. 

Still another case which came under my personal observa- 
tion proves to me the positive return of the spirits of the 
dead, with the desire to warn and benefit some one who 
remains on earth. But these cases are rare, when compared 
with the innumerable evidences of the pictures in the astral 
light and the bodies of desire which torment and tease, but 
do not benefit the seeker after truth, unless he is armed with 
knowledge: a knowledge within the reach of all who are 
willing to toil for it, and a knowledge which makes us more 
reverent toward the Creator, more tender toward humanity, 
more hopeful of the ultimate good toward which the universe 
is tending, and more confident of our powers to hasten that 
good; a knowledge which reveals to every man the Christ 
within himself, who may become a saviour of the world if 
he so wills it, and is willing to work and live for that 
purpose; a knowledge which is the marriage tie between 
Science and Religion, and an armor of strength to every soul 
who seeks and finds it. 





A STUDY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Two men stand pre-eminent in history in the middle of 
the eighteenth century as intellectual forces shaping events 
preliminary to the establishment of our republic. These were 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Paine. Colonial familiarity 
has handed down one of these as Ben, the other as Tom, as 
the older Adams was also Sam. It is not easy to habilitate 
Ben, in the language of Bancroft, as the greatest diplomatist 
of the eighteenth century, or Tom as the man who pre- 
cipitated the Declaration of Independence, and carried the 
armies through the crisis of almost total despair. Yet it is 
true that during our Revolution, if never at any other period, 
the pen was mightier than the sword. The creation of the 
republic was not a possibility by any force of arms that we 
possessed, or, indeed, possible at all by any other power than 
that of reason and diplomacy. 

The difficulty of a study of Franklin is intensified by the 
fact that he was the most-sided man that ever appeared in 
our history, if not, indeed, in history at all. To be compre- 
hended we must know him, not only as diplomatist, but as 
the foremost scientist in the world; a most remarkable finan- 
vier and business manager; an author whose work has a 
fixed place among the higher classics; a philosopher who 
found rank with Voltaire and Leibnitz; as Kant expressed 
it, “the Prometheus of modern days.” John Adams, whose 
jealousy was irrepressible, wrote from Paris that Franklin’s 
reputation was “ more universal than that of Newton.” Nor 
do we find our task minified by the fact that Franklin was a 
man as simple as he was great, as childlike as he was philo- 
sophic. Like Lincoln, he loved a joke, but, unlike Lincoln, 
he put his jokes into state papers. It has been hinted that 
for this reason no great historic document,of the period was 
intrusted to his pen. His economy was not only political, 
it was domestic; and in “ Poor Richard” popular estima- 
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tion cannot easily recognize the controlling mind of the 
world’s affairs and the builder of democracy. He wrote 
almanacs instead of constitutions. He was as marked for 
his toleration in theology as for his democracy in statecraft. 
In both he was clearsighted and even prophetic, far beyond 
his age. 

The famous scene in the Academy of Sciences, when 
he and Voltaire were brought forward dramatically before 
the most eminent scholars of Europe, and embraced, as 
emblematic of the wedding of two worlds in the cause of 
freedom, was far from being the embrace of men of similar 
aim and spirit. The little, weazened, bright-eyed poet of 
Verney hated the old; the rotund and serene American 
loved the new. Voltaire flourished in the dust of destroyed 
opinions; Franklin sought to build a system of morals that 
might be universal for enlightened peoples. His favorite 
scheme, projected in early life, worked at in his prime, and 
never quite given over till age enfeebled him, was to write 
«The Art of Virtue,” a system of morals; a plan which 
seems only now about to be worked out and engrafted on 
our scheme of both secular and religious education. Shrewd 
and masterly as a business man, he saw also that underneath 
all human progress must lie the power of society to construct 
character. 

But it is my present purpose to study Franklin only as a 
diplomatist —the man whose pen and tongue matched the 
sword of Washington. Prerequisite to such a study it is 
necessary to comprehend his heredity, both in family and in 
commonwealth. The not over-generous soil of New England 
had set the religious refugees of Europe upon new lines of 
evolution. The Puritans, who had developed the most 
marvellous other-worldliness, were compelled by nature to 
develop as absorbing worldliness. Equally good at praying 
and at bargaining, they learned to make virtues of necessities 
and piety of economics. They moralized over corn-huskings, 
and said ten minutes’ grace over a salted mackerel with 
pumpkin pie. Thanksgiving was a happy commingling of 
stomach and “heart,” wherein chicken pie was made to 
harmonize with two-hour sermons and sericus reflections 
about a day of judgment. Yet their digestion was good. 
This was the sort of heredity that Franklin received — wise, 
penny-wise, and pious after the excellent mauner of the 
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Mayflower. Being a New Englander, whatever else he did, 
he never failed to preach. He could not escape the control- 
ling conviction that the chief end of life is salvation; but in 
his creed, salvation pertained less to the soul than to the 
pocket. He married righteousness to political economy. 
His position as a diplomat was always shaded by his character 
as a philosopher. His home-spun suit and simplicity were 
invaluable adjuncts to his winning logic. 

We must also ascribe to heredity the extremely construc- 
tive ability of Franklin. It was an era of * off-clearings ” 
in general. Medizvalism, since Erasmus and Luther, had 
been gaping open in great seams. Feudalism had yielded to 
monarchy, and monarchy was on trial. Voltaire had gone a 
rifle’s range further than Calvin, and Roger Williams’ soul 
was in the ascendant with William Pitt. Vague ideas of 
democracy and human equality were abroad. Largely the 
period was destructive, but Anglo-Saxon sturdiness has 
always preferred construction. Franklin was from first to 
last a builder. He planned a “ Union of the Colonies” and 
anticipated a new ecclesiasticism, with equal facility. He 
invented the first American stove, and set up the first light- 
ning rod. He founded a philosophical society, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was equally successful as 
printer, editor, and author, making the press to be the 
foremost power in America. He was brilliant as a conver- 
sationalist; and as a letter writer, he was one of the most 
renowned in am age devoted to wit and philosophy in 
correspondence. He was no greater as a writer than as a 
diplomatist, and in neither of these ways surpassed his 
achievements in science. His early life was full of force, 
badly or unequally directed; and for a time he seemed about 
to become a social pest, dissolute and wasted. But out of 
the chaos of contending influences he emerged, in due time, 
with power still to lead the age in every department of 
thought, and to anticipate a future age in matters both of 
public and private importance — in education, in research, in 
toleration, and in constructive institutions of government. 

To comprehend Franklin as a patriot and diplomatist, we 
must also understand the exact stage of the contention for 
popular rights. The Magna Charta of 1200 had rested till 
1700, before being followed by the Bill of Rights. But 
ecclesiastical reformation on the continent had exercised a 
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vital reaction on the state. Democracy was in the air, but 
England and all Europe sincerely believed in the divine right 
of kings and of the aristocracy. Events only led or com- 
pelled the American colonies to reject the idea of Dei gratia 
and stand for the principle vox populi, vor Dei. At the open- 
ing of the contention between the colonies and the parent 
country, there was no thought of rebelling against monarchy. 
Curiously the grievance of the Americans was wholly with 
the representative body of government, the Parliament. 
“You are not our representatives,” said Sam Adams. ‘ We 
have no representation anywhere in government,” said Otis. 
Lord Mansfield answered: “ No one is represented in special, 
but only in general. You are virtually represented by every 
member of Parliament.” “The Americans are right,” said 
Pitt and Camden; but when it came to vote, there were but 
five with Pitt. The English doctrine remains to this day 
“virtual representation.” The American doctrine soon 
became “actual representation,” and without that no power 
to levy taxes. And this doctrine of actual representation is 
still leavening society, and is at the bottom of the demand 
for female suffrage. Those who dance must pay for the 
fiddler, and those who pay may dance. 

Franklin, while on his first mission to England, was for a 
long time very warm in his good-will for George III. The 
sovereignty of the crown,” he said, “I understand. The 
sovereignty of the British legislature out of Britain I do not 
understand. We are free subjects of the king; and fellow- 
subjects of his dominions are not sovereigns over fellow-sub- 
jects in any other part.” 

The American people were slow to become disloyal; they 
were hot for a principle of government before they were able 
to become anti-royalists. To the last a large minority 
remained monarchists, and over one hundred thousand left 
the country rather than forsake the king. Even the estab- 
lishment of a republic did not create a universal conviction 
of democracy. Fisher Ames wrote: “ A democracy cannot 
last. Its nature ordains that it shall change into a military 
despotism, as of all governments the most prone to shift its 
head and the slowest to mend its vices.” Hamilton 
believed,” says Morris, “that our administration would be 
enfeebled progressively at each new election, and become at 
last contemptible.” Who shall wonder? Who shall blame? 
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The problem of popular government was novel beyond prece- 
dent, and it involved the vastest evolution since society was 
organized. To trust the people, or not to trust the people — 
that was what must be settled. Franklin, when at last he 
saw that the royal power was involved in the contest with 
Britain, took his position with the people, and so preceded 
the party which Jefferson soon headed against the aristo- 
crats, and succeeded in placing in permanent control of the 
country. 

The great Saxon race at this point divided asunder in their 
contest against prerogative. Led by circumstances unfore- 
seen, the Americans developed a system of popular govern- 
ment resting entirely on the good faith of the people. Out, 
of the seething sprang, as by inspiration, the principle enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independence — that all men 
are born with equal rights. The war closed with English 
people still strong in the idea of inequality of rights by 
birth ; while the United States has based its prosperity on 
the opposite doctrine. Carlyle summed up British sentiment 
when ne wrote, “Democracy will prevail when men believe 
the vote of Judas as good as that of Jesus Christ.” But 
Wendell Phillips answered, “ The right to choose your gov- 
ernor rests on precisely the same foundation as the right to 
choose your own religion.” 

Franklin believed in diplomacy as stronger than the sword. 
His own history gave him much warrant for this. He was 
first sent abroad by the state of Pennsylvania, in the popular 
struggle to compel the successors of William Penn, the pro- 
prietaries of the colony, to pay their share of the taxes. 
These dignitaries lived in England, and drew their annual 
revenue of two hundred thousand dollars from the vast 
American estate granted to Penn, but refused to pay taxes 
on their private lands. They appointed the governor, and 
the people selected their assemblymen; but the governor 
could get his salary only by vote of the Assembly. It became 
a fair tield for contention, and not seldom a deadlock. 

In 1757 Franklin was selected to cross the ocean, in order 
to seek redress from Parliament, also to induce the king to 
resume the province of Pennsylvania as his own. So it 
happened that the very nature of this errand started out the 
colonial diplomatist as a royalist. This visit of Franklin to 
the old country was exceedingly exasperating, for he stood 
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almost alone, representing an insignificant colony which was 
looked upon purely as British property. He had no prestige, 
no powerful nation to back him, no friends to assist. Looked 
at from this standpoint, the result was the most remarkable 
achievement of his career as a representative ; for after vex- 
atious delays and gross insults, he succeeded in bringing 
about very nearly what Pennsylvania desired. The king and 
Parliament emphatically sided with the proprietaries, bluntly 
suggesting that the real aim of the colonists was “to estab- 
lish a democracy in place of his majesty’s government.” But 
at the very last Lord Mansfield took Franklin aside, and 
entered into a personal agreement with him that the demand 
of the colonists should be granted, on certain conditions, to 
which Franklin readily agreed. 

The result was so remarkable that it is not surprising that 
Franklin became a still more devout devotee of diplomacy. 
It was a work of three years; but then it was worth three 
years’ time that the people should triumph. When he reached 
home the citizens of Philadelphia met him with a warm 
welcome ; the Assembly voted him fifteen thousand dollars, to 
cover his expenses ; and England appointed his son governor 
of New Jersey. 

Franklin’s second mission to England was by appointment 
of the same colony, and on a like errand. He was com- 
missioned to urge a total change of government from a pro- 
prietary toa royal. This time three hundred mounted citi- 
zens escorted him down the river to his ship. He reached 
England at the close of 1764. It was the very time when 
the British Parliament began to crowd colonial taxation, in 
order to aid in covering its expenses during the war with 
France. The culmination was the Stamp Act. Whatever 
excuse the English people had for their course toward the 
colonies, the latter saw none ; and the majority of the people 
would consider none. Otis, Sam Adams, and Patrick Henry 
raised a storm that seemed to Franklin to be a tempest in a 
teapot. He was too cool-headed to sympathize with rash 
action. He believed with all his nature in diplomacy, 
and this he undertook at first by uniting in compromise 
propositions. 

But the Philadelphians soon gave him to understand that 
diplomacy must be turned in another direction. They mobbed 
his family, and burned him in effigy. He at once shifted his 
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position. The mission on which he was sent was so insig- 
nificant that it was lost sight of. He became, by general 
consent, representative of all the American colonies. The 
people of the provinces were in dead earnest; that was clear. 
They ceased to eat lamb, so that more wool might be grown, 
and home-spun clothes be made and worn. They would 
retaliate on English trade. The great question was now 
shaping itself, “« No taxation without representation.” But 
you are represented, answered Parliament ; we all represent 
you. Pitt sided with the colonies, saying: “ The Americans 
are not the bastards of England, but. the sons.” Virtual 
representation is a contemptible idea.” 

In February, 1766, Franklin was summoned by Parliament 
to give testimony as to the state and temper of the colonies, 
and what measures of pacification would be adopted. He 
had now developed into an uncompromising leader of the 
patriots, but he had no thought of independence or of war. 
His examination was one of the most able and brilliant in 
history. One passage only will suffice to give the logic and 
spirit of his position: “The Parliament of Great Britain 
has not, never had, and of right never can have, without con- 
sent given, either before or after, power to make laws of 
sufficient force to bind the subjects of America in any case 
whatever, and particularly in taxation. We are free sub- 
jects of the king, and fellow-subjects of his dominions are 
not sovereigns over fellow-subjects in any other part.” Still 
he remained royalist. 

In 1769 he wrote, “I hope nothing that has happened or 
that may happen will diminish in the least our loyalty to our 
sovereign, or affection for his nation in general.” In 1770 
he counselled the colonies to be true to the excellent king. 
“I can scarce conceive a king of better disposition.” So far 
he is a true diplomatist, believing the tongue more powerful 
than the sword. But soon he writes, “* Between you and me, 
the late measures have been, I suspect, very much the king’s.” 
Meanwhile the Stamp Act was abolished, mainly by the 
influence of Franklin. The citizens of Philadelphia had a 
large barge built, forty feet long, which they named Franklin, 
and carried it in a great procession, firing salutes from it as 
they marched. By 1770 Franklin was agent, by formal 
appointment, of not only Pennsylvania, but Massachusetts, 
Georgia, and New Jersey. 
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The Stamp Act out of the way, it looked for a time as if 
the ferment would end, and harmony be restored. Franklin 
stood steadily as peacemaker, calmly advising both parties. 
He complained that he suffered on both sides —in England 
being suspected of being too much an American, in Amer- 
ica of being too much an Englishman. A grand triumph 
came to encourage him. Earl Hillsborough was secretary of 
state for the colonies, under Lord North. He insulted our 
agent from the outset, and did it grossly. Franklin presented 
a plan to the Parliament for the creation of a great frontier 
to the west of the colonies, which should consist of twenty- 
three millions of acres, these to be granted by England to 
America. Hillsborough opposed the measure hotly ; but he 
was worsted in his plans, and, flying into a rage, resigned. 
This raised Franklin considerably in popular estimation ; 
and he was called on to nominate the earl’s successor, which 
he did. 

In 1773 began the quarrel in Massachusetts with Governor 
Hutchinson. The colonial assemblies were growing quite 
independent. Franklin advised Parliament not to hear too 
much ; that in reality America was loyal. “It is words 
only,” he said. He had constantly urged that, in his opinion, 
“If the colonies were restored to the state they were in 
before the Stamp Act, they would be satisfied.” As late as 
1774 he was still diplomatically arguing that the war was 
only a ministerial oné, and could be stopped by wise parlia- 
mentary and cabinet action; but he began to confess that, 
if he were an Englishman, he could not see what step might 
be taken to diminish the mischief. He was evidently in his 
mind convinced the day was passed for healing the bitterness. 
He was ready for bloodshed, if it must come —a man of 
terrible decision and undying hate, when hope for honorable 
treatment was past. As far back as 1766, when the ques- 
tion of the Stamp Act was still open, he had said: «I have 
some little property in America. I will freely spend nineteen 
shillings in the pound to defend my right of giving or refus- 
ing the other shilling. And after all, if I cannot defend that 
right, I can retire cheerfully with my family into the bound- 
less woods of America,‘which are sure to afford freedom and 
subsistence to any man who can bait a hook or pull a trig- 
ger.” David Crockett was hardly the model after which 
Franklin would have chosen to conform his life ; but that he 
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had Crockett’s stuff in him for all emergencies, is beyond 
question. But his plan was still of the Seward, Union- 
preserving sort. He would have the colonies refuse to buy 
a pound of tea, or whatever else involved payment of odious 
taxes. ‘If we continue firm, and persist in the non-consump- 
tion agreement, this adverse ministry cannot possibly last 
another year.” He thought a cup of tea, the cost of which 
helped to pay the salaries of tyrants, would “choke any 
decent American.” 

It was well we had exactly this man at that time in that 
place. The colonies did not need precipitating before due 
time into war. They were steadily being consolidated and 
unified. A national spirit was taking the place of the 
colonial. But the day of action was close at hand. Troops 
had been sent over to Boston. Franklin bitterly complained 
of this. “ Americans advised it,” replied an official. «It 
cannot be,” said Franklin. “I will prove it,” was the reply; 
and in a few days a bundle of letters from Governor Hutch- 
inson and Lieutenant-Governor Oliver was handed to Frank- 
lin. These he sent to America for examination but not 
for publication, as he asserted; but the recipient did pub- 
lish them. This incensed the British government beyond 
measure. 

In January, 1774, Franklin was cited to appear before the 
Lords of the Committee for Plantation Affairs. I suppose 
a more cowardly assault on a man unable to defend himself 
was never made by a government; more detestable abuse was 
never poured over a man who deserved none of it. Dr. 
Priestley, who was present, said,“ The real object of the 
court was to insult Dr. Franklin.” Franklin showed not a 
sign of rage or even indignation, but he stood calmly 
unmoved and let them bark on. Only when he went home, 
he put away the coat he had on, and never wore it again 
until he sat as commissioner to sign the treaty that confessed 
the independence of the United States. 

The king now tumbled him out of his office of postmaster- 
general of the United States, and there was a growl of trea- 
son raised throughout England. He was warned that if a 
blow should be struck in New England he would be doubt- 
less seized. Lord Chatham stood firmly by him, as did Sir 
Thomas Walpole. Evidently affairs had passed all limits of 
peace, although war was not yet formally declared. 
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From this hour the diplomat became as bitter a foe as Eng- 
land ever had, and the most dangerous. Had the British 
ministers been large enough to be both honest and honorable, 
and made fast friendship with Franklin, the war of the Rev- 
olution would have been a failure. They did undertake to 
bribe him, as they had undertaken before; but they mistook 
the man. In March, 1775, he started for home, having first 
handed to Mr. Walpole a document in which, as agent of the 
colonies, he demanded for them, of the British government, 
reparation for injuries done by the blockade of Boston, and 
closing thus: “I give notice that satisfaction will probably 
one day be demanded for all the injuries that may be done 
and suffered in the execution of the fisheries act; depriving 
the colonies of just rights; ancl that the injustice of the pro- 
ceeding is likely to give such umbrage to all the colonies that 
in no future war, either a man or a shilling will be obtained 
from any of them till full satisfaction be made as aforesaid.” 
This was as good as a declaration of war. Walpole hustled 
him out of England as quickly as possible, to prevent his 
arrest. 

Franklin was drilled well by the English people, not only 
to hate them, but to act as the most skilful of diplomatists 
against them in case of war. Lexington and Concord were 
fought while he was on mid-ocean. He landed, to find the 
two countries locked in a struggle of blood. Washington 
was in command, and the Provincial Congress was assembled. 
Franklin was at once elected a delegate. A nation was to be 
born. Everything was to be done de novo. The air was 
full, not only of independence, but of revolution. Democ- 
racy was a problem. There was not even a cradle for the 
government, whenever born; neither money nor financial 
system. Many hung back from absolute independence. 
Pennsylvania formed a separate government. New England 
threatened a league by herself. The confederacy that fol- 
lowed was loose at every joint; not strong enough to have 
endured a year of peace; barely held together by war. But 
everything was redeemed by that magnificent document, 
the Declaration of Independence —a glorious inheritance for 
a free people; a standard about which the sentiment of sixty- 
five millions of Americans still rally; the proclamation of 
philosophers defying brute force. It was at this point that 
Franklin and Jefferson first became co-operators and friends. 
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Lord Howe arrived in July. He wished to renew diplo- 
matic discussion. He was a friend of Franklin in England, 
andaconciliator. Franklin was allowed to reply. He closed 
by saying: “I know your great motive, in coming hither, 
was the hope of being instrumental in a reconciliation; and 
I believe that when you find that impossible, on any terms 
given you to propose, you will relinquish so odious a com- 
mand, and return to a more honorable private station.” 

Now followed as fine a bit of negotiation as any Frank- 
lin was ever engaged in, and it called for all his wit and 
versatility. It was concluded by Congress to send delegates 
to meet Lord Howe and his brother, who claimed pleni- 
potentiary powers for treaty. At the conference Howe was 
conciliatory and polite as he was generous. He wished, 
however, to treat “back of the step of independency.” 
Franklin answered: “Forces have been sent out, and towns 
have been burnt. We cannot expect happiness under the 
domination of Great Britain. All former attachments are 
obliterated.” 

It was critical that Lord Howe should be met in some 
manner by Congress, for the land was full of Tories. All 
the patriots had not yet signed, even in spirit, a declaration 
of independence. It was equally important that no yielding 
of one jot of ground should be apparent. The conference 
was held; it was over with. ‘There was no more diplomatic 
danger from smooth tongues and honeyed pens. Bayonets 
and bullets at last became a necessity. 

France and England were natural enemies; it followed 
that France and America became artificial friends. In Sep- 
tember of 1776, Franklin, then seventy years of age, was 
despatched as ambassador to the Court at Versailles. The 
English raged and threatened war if he was received; but 
the French welcomed him with a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
They praised him from top to toe. They admired even his 
weaknesses. His pictures were everywhere. The situation 
was one of extraordinary delicacy. One injudicious word 
or mistaken step, and he would have spoiled all. But he 
never made a mistake. He was neither too fast nor too slow. 
He was cool, cautious, and yet frank and prompt. I believe 
the very secret of his success as a diplomatist, however, was 
honesty. His versatility enabled him to read men and adapt 
himself to circumstances; but he was felt to be, above all, 
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adherent to principles. His power of generalization had been 
shown in science; it was equally remarkable in politics. He 
foresaw the far-reaching consequences of events. He wrote 
that America was sure of receiving an enormous access of 
families as soon as independence should be established. “ Our 
cause is the cause of all mankind. It is a clorious task 
assigned to us by Providence.” 

Precisely what Franklin did not do in his French embas- 
sage would be more easily stated than what he diddo. A 
treaty of alliance was of course the object, in brief, of his 
commission. But it was the policy of the French government 
to aid by comfort instead of open effort and direct treaty 
offensive. 

In 1777 Burgoyne was captured. Austin was despatched 
from America to tell Franklin. Now followed the strangest 
episode of the Revolution. Franklin forwarded this same 
messenger over the channel, and he was actually received by 
men high in rank. He was domesticated with the Earl of 
Shelburne ; introduced to the Prince of Wales, and dined by 
a large Parliamentary “opposition.” He did excellent ser- 
vice. January, 1778, Mr. Gerard informed Franklin that the 
government had concluded to form a treaty of friendship and 
commercial alliance with the colonies. Exactly as the news 
of the surrender of Burgoyne broke upon England, came 
also intimations of the French treaty. 

Then followed one of the most astounding periods of di- 
plomacy ever recorded. Lord North sent word to Franklin 
that if he would come over to England, he could obtain a 
treaty on satisfactory terms. Parliament voted it had no 
intention of taxing the colonies without representation ; it 
also passed a bill to send commissioners to treat with Con- 
gress or with Washington, to order a truce, to suspend laws, 
to grant pardons and rewards. Fox screamed out, “ You are 
ten days too late.” . The French had already formed a treaty 
with America. Franklin was victor. He was, in fact, at 
that moment the most important man in Europe. France 
hurried off a frigate to carry the news of a treaty; England 
despatched another, close after, with all speed, hoping to get 
ahead with news of its conciliatory temper. Franklin 
laughed. The king of France sent for him; and when pre- 
sented to Louis, the latter said: «I wish Congress to be 
assured of my friendship. I beg leave also to say that I am 
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exceedingly pleased, in particular, with your own conduct 
during your residence in my kingdom.” 

Franklin went to the royal reception without any formal 
dress, with a white hat under his arm instead of a sword; 
and his white hair flowed freely without a wig. The French 
people went wild with enthusiasm over his republican sim- 
plicity. The government was nobly generous to the young 
republic, and took no mean advantage of the predominance 
of France in the league; Franklin took occasion of his pres- 
tige to secure the passage of a great international law allow- 
ing free ships to carry goods freely and passengers also 
soldiers of the enemy only excepted. He urged Congress 
not hereafter to molest foreign ships, but to accord prompt 
adhesion to Russia’s proposition of “an armed neutrality for 
the protection of the liberty of commerce.” Thus began the 
establishment, not only of an American republic but a 
republic of the high seas. To-day the waters of the earth 
are a great commonwealth of the peoples, covering two thirds 
of the globe. 

But Franklin’s work was not done; it was only now that 
it could be done. Fate was against England, and France 
came out ahead. Franklin had no disposition to lighten the 
blow for our mother country. He despatched John Paul 
Jones, in hopes of burning Liverpool or Glasgow,— and “save 
blood elsewhere.” Meanwhile financial burdens were neces- 
sarily greater, the needs of Congress increasing. The great 
diplomatist was exactly equal to the occasion. He succeeded, 
in the face of difficulties apparently insurmountable, in bor- 
rowing large sums, and in meeting all the drafts made on him 
by Congress. He had to fit out his own cruisers, and, indeed, 
carry the expenses of all other American representatives 
in Europe. France was poor. Her treasury was almost 
always overdrawn. Yet every time Franklin, protesting and 
sometimes sharply reprimanding, managed to meet all need- 
ful calls. Every week the bills ranged from two hundred 
thousand dollars down to small affairs of daily expense. Jay 
was in Spain to secure a loan, but he had to appeal to Frank- 
lin to pay his current expenses for him. So the work of 
this mighty man culminated. He stood for a nation not yet 
created — for a Congress without power. Himself an ambas- 
sador without a country, he made a treaty with France; he 
blockaded the ports of England; he sent money to sustain 
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the army of Washington, he supported the American repre- 
sentatives at other courts; he created international treaties. 
At that moment Washington was the great man of the 
new world; Franklin of the old world—and both were 
Americans. 

He is said to have been vain. It was impossible for men 
like Lee and Deane and Izard, or even John Adams, to 
measure sucha man. They are therefore not blamable for 
false estimates. He was fond of friends, and of the high 
esteem of the world; but he endured without perturbation 
the assaults of the great and the stings of the small; nor is 
there on record an instance where his vanity or his resent- 
ment led him to lose his prudence as an ambassador or his 
skill as a negotiator. 

The war was now over. The man who in 1776 signed the 
Declaration of Independence with the remark, “We must 
hang together or we shall all hang separate,” now signed, 
not only the Treaty of Peace with England, but treaty after 
treaty between the United States and foreign governments. 
In 1784 Jefferson reached Paris, and Franklin was allowed 
to return home. “Come you,” they said to Jefferson, “ to 
replace Doctor Franklin?” He replied, « No one can replace 
him; Iam only his successor.” The greatest American 
statesman thus followed as minister to France the greatest 
American diplomatist. They were a well-mated pair. Each 
approached the rights of man on a different road, but they 
stood on acommon platform. Franklin felt the wrongs of 
his fellow-men ; Jefferson had faith in great human principles. 
They were both eminently democratic in manners, and pop- 
ular in-their sentiments. Besides Washington, no other man 
so eminently won the hearts of the people. With admirable 
grace Mr. Lodge says of Franklin, “« He moved with an easy 
and assured step, with a poise and balance which nothing 
could shake, among the great men of the world; he stood 
before kings and princes and courtiers unmoved and unawed. 
He was strongly averse to breaking with England; but when 
the war came, he was the one man who could go forth and 
represent to Europe the new nationality without a touch of 
the colonist about him. He met them all, great ministers 
and great sovereigns, on a common ground, as if the colonies 
of yesterday had been an independent nation for generations.” 

In the summer of 1785 Franklin returned to America. 
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He left France with the best regard of her people and her 
king. He met at home a welcome beyond measure enthusi- 
astic. He was elected governor of Pennsylvania, and in 
1787 a member of the Constitutional Convention. He was 
thus at the laying of the cornerstone of the new nation in 
July, 1776; and he assisted in the completion of the grand 
idea of a federated, democratic republic eleven years later — 
“ All of which he saw; and a very large part of which he 


” 


was. 








THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CASE. 


Verpict No. III. 


[In this issue we give the decisions of Rev. M. J. Savage, 
General Marcus J. Wright, L. L. Lawrence, William E. Sheldon, 
George Makepeace Towle, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. All 
jurors rendering opinions in this paper vote for the defendant 
excepting Mrs. Livermore, who, while not expressing an opinion 
in favor of Bacon, holds that the evidence advanced proves that 
some one other than William Shakespeare wrote the plays 
attributed to him. ] 


I REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 


It is said that a man once asked which of two roads to take, 
and was told that it didn’t make much difference; for whichever 
he took, he’d wish he had taken the other. So, as I study the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, I find myself in difficulty on 
either theory. The combatants make me think of the daily 
battles among the immortals in Valhalla. All, on both sides, are 
slain every day; all are ready to begin again early the next 
morning. 

In the summer of 1880 I stood with a legal friend by the grave 
of Shakespeare in the church at Str atford~ My friend remained 
for a moment in deep thought, and then broke out with, “Savage, 
you'll never make me believe that the man who wrote those 
plays is the same man as the one who left his second-best bed- 
stead to Ann Hathaway.” 

That, of course, is chiefly a sentimental consideration. But— 
to knowledge! “How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” Then, the absence even of one decent autograph of 
the man who was said to have written the plays without erasure 
or blot! Why did-he show no care for his literary children ? 
Why are the six years of his retirement at Stratford barren of 
everything that even hints a literary taste? These are sugges- 
tions only of many questions that all thoughtful people must ask. 

On the other hand, when we turn to Bacon, we confess, of 
course, that he possessed the knowledge, the eloquence, the wit. 
I cannot think that the anti-Bacon men satisfactorily explain the 
reference to the “concealed poet,” or to the prodigious wit that 
goes by another name. 
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But when I turn to the other side, I am nonplussed. This 
problem is very like the old one, as to what would happen if an 
irresistible force should come in contact with an immovable 
body. If Bacon wrote the plays, why does he not arrange some 
way (other than a cipher which can be disputed and laughed at) 
for letting the world know it? And as I read the work of the 
alleged poet who is not “concealed,” I am sure that the man 
who can be so inspired in the one case, could not possibly be 
wooden in the other. 

Considering, then, all the difficulties on both sides, I find 
myself coming to this conclusion: William Shakespeare is in 
possession. The probabilities, then, are in his favor. The 
Baconians must make an overwhelmingly strong case in order to 
dispossess the traditional proprietor. I cannot think the case_ 
is strong enough to warrant an ejectment. So I vote for 
Shakespeare. M. J. SavaGe. 

Mr. Savage renders his verdict for the defendant. 


Il. GENERAL MARCUS J. WRIGHT. 


I have read with great interest and care the arguments and 
evidence published in Tuk Arena in the celebrated case of 
Bacon vs. Shakespeare, and have weighed both testimony and 
arguments carefully and impartially ; and as a juror in the case, 
I render my verdict in favor of the defendant, Shakespeare. 

Marcus J. Wricur. 


Marcus J. Wright — verdict in favor of defendant. 


Ill. L. L. LAWRENCE, ESQ. 


1. I think Mr. Reed and Mr. Donnelly have covered the case 
for Bacon. 

2. I think Dr. Rolfe, by his ignorance of the rules of evidence, 
and Dr. Furnivall, by his unfortunately hectic style and fan- 
tastical devotion to what he calls his ‘verse tales,’ and the 
snobbishness with which he speaks of “ half-educated Ameri- 
cans” and “ignorant American juries,” are unfortunate counsel 
for Shakespeare (by which I mean to say that poor Shakespeare 
is unfortunate in his counsel), as likely to prejudice, more than 
they convince, a jury. 

3. Nevertheless, I decide in favor of Shakespeare. 

Specifying why, I note 

(a) That the Tobie Matthew postscript was proved by Mr. A. 
Waites and by Mr. A. A. Adee not to refer to Bacon at all. 
(See “ Shakespeareana,” vol. viii.) 

(6) That the episode of the playing of “Richard II.” has 
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nothing to do with the authorship of the Shakespeare plays, 
because of the reasons collected so carefully by Mr. Waites in the 
* Introduction to the Bankside editior. in Richard II,” but prin- 
cipally because if Bacon, when he spoke of giving in evidence 
“mine own tales,” referred to the Shakespeare plays, then the 
whole secret was known, and he had nothing to conceal or write 
“a cipher” about; and because if it was known, Queen Eliza- 
beth knew it; and that she did not know it, is amply proved by 
the fact that she did not cut off Bacon’s head instanter. 

(c) Mr. Reed and Mr. Donnelly, in following Mr. Appleton 
Morgan’s Shakespearean myth, forget that that work was not a 
Baconian authority, but an attempt to find a compromise between 
the Bacon theory and the Shakespeare theory, and that, in Mr. 
Morgan’s own estimation, it was a failure, because its arguments 
failed to discover a compromise; and that its author himself fell 
back upon the orthodox theory of the Shakespeare authorship as 
the only tenable one in the premises. 

(a) Mr. Donnelly’s proposition about the copy of the first 
folio printed in 1622 is false, because that date (1622) was 
investigated by Mr. Morgan. It occurs on the copy of the first 
folio in the Lenox library under a powerful microscope, and 
is found to be spurious — being made with a pen and by cutting 
off a trifle of the original margin. (See Shakespeare “In Fact 
and In Criticism.”) L. L. Lawrence. 

And, generally, on all the facts and arguments as elicited in 
this dissension trial, Mr. L. L. Lawrence renders a verdict in favor 
of defendant. 


IV. WM. E. SHELDON. 


I have read the papers presented in Tuk Arena, taken many 
notes, compared the statements with my early investigations on 
the question, and think the weight of argument is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Shakespeare’s having written the dramas. 

Wuu1am E, SHevpon. 

Verdict for the defendant. 


Vv. GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


According to my judgment I can only say that an impregnable 
case has not been made out in favor of the plaintiff. The 
strongest argument adduced on either side, in my belief, is that 
for the defendant, contained in the quotation from Richard 
Grant White, made by Dr. Rolfe at the end of his article. 

Grorce Makepeace Tow e. 


George Makepeace Towle renders a verdict in favor of the 
defendant. 
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VI. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


I am not competent to serve as an unprejudiced juror on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy; for I have been interested in 
the discussion from its beginning, am familiar with the published 
literature of both sides of the question, and own much of it. 
Moreover, I reached a decision on the subject some years ago, 
when investigations of my own, pursued at Stratford-on-Avon, 
put me in possession of facts that removed all doubts from my 
mind concerning the Shakespearean authorship of the Shake- 
speare plays; and my opinion remains unchanged. 

But I am asked to render my decision on the evidence 
adduced from the discussion of the Bacon-Shakespeare question, 
which has appeared in the pages of Tue AreENa the last few 
months. The Irishman who listened to the arguments, pro and 
con, of the attorneys contending in the court room, exclaimed, 
“Faith, and both of ’em have got the case!” And a person 
entirely ignorant of this controversy, who knew nothing of the 
facts of the case, save what may be learned from the briefs for 
the plaintiff and defendant which have appeared in Toe ARENA, 
might utter a similar verdict ; for the arguments for the defend- 
ant are both ingenious and plausible, till they are thoroughly 
examined. 

But the briefs for the plaintiff, with a skill born of patient and 
extensive scholarship, prove them utterly untenable. Not con- 
tent with refutation, they demonstrate the impossibility of the 
Shakespearean authorship by a mass of undeniable facts, which 
are now universally accepted. Some other person than William 
Shakespeare wrote the Shakespeare plays. 

Mary A. Livermore. 

Mary A. Livermore’s verdict, from the evidence in the 
controversy: William Shakespeare did nor write the Shake- 
speare plays. 
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THE MAN WHO FEARED THE DARK. 


BY HERBERT BATES. 


I, 


** And their eyes shall see the dread of the night, 
And the shapes that roam and run, 
And the wolves of the dark that shall rend the earth 
When their king has killed the sun.” 


Sue sailed slowly, —the broad-bowed fishing boat, — and all 
the high-backed waves, that divided at her stern, passed her 
scornfully as they hurried on shoreward. The gray, wet fog- 
wind weighed heavily behind her reefed sails, and drove her bow 
on bravely, and now and then her stubby bowsprit soared dizzily 
skyward as she dropped into the moving hollow between the 
gray swells. 

Yet, in spite of all the impetus of the wind, that grew to a 
gale, in spite of the great springing lift of the swell beneath her 
keel, to the man who sat in the stern, meeting her swift yaw- 
ings with steady tiller, she seemed to stand almost still, to gain 
nothing towards the darkness, that he knew would by and by 
emerge from the fog — the darkness that would be land. 

He had sailed since early morning, without a sight of anything 
except the gray, flying fog above, through which at times a stray, 
storm-blown sea gull came clamorously whirling, and on all 
sides the gray crests of the tossing water, mingled with spaces of 
pale green, and covered with long streamers of floating foam 
pointing leeward. Everywhere waves, everywhere motion, 
everywhere the gray, chilling discontent of the autumnal sea. 

The only sound was the creak of the mast and rigging, and 
the groan and strain of the timbers, as the boat climbed or fell. 
The man sat crouched in his oilskins, watching the swerving 
circle of sea about him, and the wavering card of the little 
compass that lay before him on the weather-beaten thwart. 

Everything was wet. On the deck the water stood in great 
oily drops; it rushed and choked and gurgled through the rock 
ballast below; it dripped dismally from the black cordage, and 
from the great brim of the hat that shadowed his face. 

He was not of the type of the ordinary New England fisher- 
man. His face had a squareness, a strength of forehead, a wide- 
ness of mouth, a stolidity of expression, that one does not find 
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among these. At the first glance one would know him for a 
Scandinavian, and the first impression would be right; for Nels 
Thordson was a Norwegian, with all the manlike strength, with 
all the childlike simplicity, of the Northland character. 

He was alone. Yet before him, tossed over the bleached 
centre-board, which lay, drawn up, across its box, were a coat and 
a hat like his; like his, and yet at a glance one saw that they 
would not fit his massive Scandinavian frame. To whom, then, 
did they belong? Why was this man steering at mid-day, with 
unladen boat, back to the harbor he had left but the morning 
of the day before? 

He, in fact, had been wondering, questioning himself about 
himself; and as he thought, he remembered. Yes, it was the 
morning before that they had drifted, in gray gathering of fog, past 
the low lighthouse, behind which the fir trees were black, out 
into the bay. 

There were two of them then, and the other was young Patrick 
O’Hallighan, the Irish favorite of the village, who lay idly stretched 
on the long cross-thwart, and whistled softly as the tide swirled 
them circle-wise out to where the rounded sea swell lifted; and 
they had both turned to look back at the bright dresses on the 
black pier so far astern, and O’Hallighan had waved his hand. 

O’Hallighan and he had always been mates ever since he had 
first come to that dark, down-east fishing-town, from the great hills 
and breathless fiords of his own Norway. He should never have 
left them, — he and his violin, —to try life in this new country 
of wearying common sense. He knew nothing of poetry, noth- 
ing of romance; yet without knowing them, he felt, in the bright, 
dusty, noisy, busy streets of the American cities, that he missed 
them. 

He had tried to live the city life. He could not live it. The 
smoke and noise and the busy people wearied and bewildered 
him. He tired of the plump, fuzzy trees, of the ugly houses, and 
of the tiny, commonplace hills. He left it all and turned to the 
sea. 

But it was not his sea; its shores were sandy, pale, melting to 
a dim, indefinite horizon; the waters were shallow, the fish tiny 
andtimid. It was not Ais sea; yet since it was akin to his, he lived 
for a year beside it, and earned his bread, and ate it grimly, and 
made no friends. 

Then, one night, as he lay in the moonlight among his bleached 
lobster pots, the old man who lived on the next beach sat and 
talked with him; and to him, because he liked his face, he told 
everything: told of his hills and the fiords and the great gray 
sea of the North —the sea of fogs and clouds and storms. The 
old man listened and understood, for in his boyhood he had 
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sailed to that land; and he told Nels Thordson of another land 
that, though not like his own, was more like it than where he 
now was —a land that lay to the northeast, hundreds of miles, 
where the hills of Maine meet the sea. 

So here he had come —to the wildest part of the wild Maine 
coast — to build his tiny cabin in the little fishing-village of St. 
Gregory’s, to buy with his little savings a strong-bowed “ pinky,” 
and to settle down to the same old unambitious life that he had 
lived in Norway. This was the end of all his dreams — his 
dreams that had led him from the quiet of his home to this new, 
restless land. 

This was not the life that he led there. The land was a little, 
a very little, like his own, with its sternness, though without its 
majesty ; but the people did not belong toit nor to him. Yet he 
had not the heart to give up all and return to his native town 
empty handed, after the grand promise of his setting out. So he 
stayed and made the best of it. 

O’Hallighan and he had been mates from the first. Different 
as they were, they had known, as soon as they met, one foggy, 
drizzling day, in the smoke of the crowded store, that they were 
to be much with each other. Yet they were very different. 
O’Hallighan was short, dark, quick of speech, handsome, cheerful, 
fascinating, and all were fond of him, especially the women. 
Thordson was large, slow, and sullen; he had few friends; most 
people feared him; all distrusted him, for he was a foreigner, and 
discontented — and these are two things that will keep friends 
from any man. 

He lived in a house a little back from the village —a house 
built in the fashion of his own country, with massive timbers, 
with great gables, with strange, grotesque scroll-work, patiently 
wrought i in the dull w aiting of the days when no boat dared sail. 
All around stood the dark fir trees, with black, strange hollows, 
like the mouths of caverns, opening into the mysteries of the 
woods behind. 

Here, every night till midnight, he would sit and play his vio- 
lin, drawing out of it the wonderful, passionate, piercing music 
that his master, blind old Erik Thorgeirson, had taught him in 
the little cabin by the black pool, beneath the terrible cliff of the 
Sudfels. Ile used to steal down there daily, for the love of the 
music; and the old man had taught him, and, when he was about 
to die, had given him his violin —the strange old one, stolen in 
some early war from no one knew where; filled, some whispered, 
with the power of uncanny spirits. Gradually the music had 
become the one great joy of his life, the one thing to look for- 
ward to at the end of the day of toil and of disappointment. 
Only, as in the old days it had made him glad, now it made him 
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sad; for it spoke so lovingly, so tenderly, of all the things gone 
and impossible ; it uttered so piercingly all the vague yet terrible 
longing that he would not utter, that it became a voice at once 
saddening and solacing, which whispered comfort to him when 
he bent his cheek tenderly over its tense strings — comfort, such 
comfort as there could be for him, alone, friendless, looking 
always eastward to his own land, which lay shut in the gray 
seclusion of the impenetrable sea spaces. 

He had had one friend, perhaps, in O’Hallighan, who had 
always stood by him, even when all spoke ill of him. Thordson 
knew it, and hated them; and they, feeling this, distrusted him 
the more. “ He is sullen and revengeful,” they told O’ Hallighan. 
“Leave him alone or you will repent it. Some day he will do 
you a mischief.” But 0” Hallighan - only laughed and said: 
“Very well; when he has done it, punish him as you like. 
Only you must wait, my dear friends, till the day he has done it, 
and that will be never at all.” 

“He had no prudence,” they answered; and even his wise 
mother, whom all feared for an old witch, shook her head sol- 
emnly and bade him beware. All agreed that he was a fool not 
to give heed to her words; for she was the wisest woman of the 
village, with terrible eyes, that frightened every one; and it was 
said that she could curse with seven different curses. So while 
no one liked her, no one molested her; for who would anger a 
witch so well defended? It was little wonder that they thought 
her a witch, and Thordson, with all his Norwegian superstition, 
shuddered as he thought of her; for she was tall and wide faced, 
with white, straight hair that fell in wisps over her wrinkled fore- 
head, and her eyes were strange and deep set, with fire in them, 
like an angry cat’s; and it was whispered that she talked with 
the Devil nightly. 

Nels Thordson sat in the stern of the tossing boat and thought, 
and his remembered life seemed to go swinging on past him to 
the rhythm of the reeling deck. O’Hallighan and he had always 
been friends. Never had a quarrel come between them; but of 
late a something had arisen, ominous, portending the severing of 
friendship ; for never, since the days of the Norse Siguard, have 
two men loved one woman, and both lived to find life good. 

It was only a year ago that Lena Depreau had come to the 
village, with her father, the boat-builder, and her old mother, who 
sat bowed all day over the humming spinning wheel. She was 
not a beautiful girl, yet she was gifted with strange, irresistible, 
physical attraction. There are gypsies by disposition, as there 
are gypsies by blood —men and women with warm, strong 
natures, with dark faces, with quick nerves, with magnificent, 
magnetic, animal vivacity. Of these Lena was one; a woman of 
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nature, ‘ardent, impulsive, not beautiful, yet, to every man that 
saw her, wonderfully and dangerously fascinating. 

When he had first seen her, all had changed. Till then his 
mind had always dwelt, not with love, but with a certain faint 
regret, on the picture of round-cheeked, pale-haired Helga Arn- 
grim, who lived in the white cottage that was reflected in the 
black waters above the stone bridge of his native village. But 
the moment he saw Lena, Helga was forgotten ; yet he felt, with 
that spiritual sense that we call soul, that this new love was less 
noble — degrading where that was elevating. 

Degrading or elevating, it had brought him only sorrow. He 
had thought at first that she loved him. Perhaps she had thought 
so, too, till O’Hallighan had discovered that he loved her. Then 
all was changed, and at night the violin keened strangely from 
the shadow of the fir trees, and the passersby went quickly, 
believing that they were right who said that the “Swede,” as 
they called him, had sold his soul to the Devil, that he might learn 
to play that marvellous, heart-piercing music. 

He had not been angry with O’Hallighan, yet he felt less kindly 
toward him; and O’Hallighan, like most men who have given 
cause of complaint, was very ready to take offence. Yet the 
two had sailed together, though people had warned O’ Hallighan 
not to go; for some, they said, who set out on such trips never 
returned. 

Many had come down to the pier when they set sail, Lena 
among them; and since they were now betrothed, she had kissed 
O’Hallighan good by. Even now Thordson could see her bend 
to give that kiss, just as she had once, in the quiet cove by the 
weirs, bent her face to his. And as he thought of it, something 
blurred his eyes, so that he could hardly see the white poles of 
the whirling compass card. They had said good by, and Thord- 
son had sat silent at the helm while all shook hands with O’Hal- 
lighan and hoped that he might come safely back. 

He would never come back. All day they had sailed slowly 
eastward, all the evening and all night, till the moon that had 
risen at sunset was full overhead. Then Thordson had lain down 
to sleep. When he awoke he was alone. Where the other had 
gone, none knew, save the sea and the great, moon-softened 
darkness. 

So Nels Thordson was sailing home alone. Perhaps a wiser 
man would not have gone back to that expectant, unfriendly 
village ; but he, with his stern Norse nature, was honest first, 
wise afterward. The first thing to do was to tell O’Hallighan’s 
friends the truth. After that—he would see. So he sat and 
held the straining tiller, and the boat labored on, northwest, up 
the fog-bound waters of St. Gregory’s Bay. 
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II. 


Old ’Squire Shaksby sat up suddenly in his armchair, dropped 
the dimly printed weekly paper over which his bald head 
had been nodding, set his feet firmly on the floor before him, 
and titted his glasses tightly upon his long, aquiline nose. Never 
before, in the drowsy streets of his native town, had he heard such 
a clamor as now rose from without — shouts and cries and screams, 
coming each moment nearer and nearer. 

He had only time to totter to his feet when the door swung 
open, and three men stumbled in,— two old fishermen, quiet men 
both, and deacons in the village church, yet now beside themselves 
with angry excitement,— holding firmly between them the Norse- 
man, Nels Thordson, who stared about stolidly, letting them push 
him as they would. Behind them the crowd came pouring, filling 
all the room, except the little semi-circle where the prisoner stood, 
and pressing in ominous silhouette against the dusty square panes 
of the window. 

“ Captain Bigsford, my dear Captain Bigsford, whatever is the 
matter?” stammered the ‘squire, nervously fumbling for his 
handkerchief, and becoming more bewildered every minute. “ Is 
there a riot in the town, or murder? What hashe done? What 
do all these people want? Why don’t you answer one at a time ? 
Are you all mad?” 

“It’s not we that’s mad, ’squire,” said the elder of the two 
captains, gravely, with the dignity of a man whom extraordinary 
circumstances make important. “It’s not we that have done 
any harm, but this Swede fellow here, though I’m not saying that 
some has not been pretty nigh doin’ violence to him. Lord, but 
they are angry! Listen, ’squire! Hear that!” 

There rose from the street without, the peculiar, low-pitched 
growl of many angry men. 

“ They was in favor of hanging him,” went on the speaker ; 
“but I says, ‘ Bring him before the ’squire,’ says I, ‘and have him 
hanged according to law. And at last they agreed. So we’ve 
brought him.” 

“ But what has he done?” asked the ’squire. 

“ Murder,” said the two at once, with the stern delight of 
uttering in earnest a strong, grim word; and the crowd behind 
repeated the answer in an ominous chorus. “He has killed 
Patrick O’Hallighan, and, God willing, he shall hang for it.” 

A great shout of approval arose from the waiting crowd, like 
the roar of wild beasts that have scented blood ; and against the 
reddening squares of the windows were seen the tossing of arms 
and the surging of hatless heads; and in the doorway, tier above 
tier, stared the ugly, hard faces of men who had resolved to kill. 
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The ’squire turned to Thordson. He stood calm, seemingly 
indifferent, straightening with his strong fingers a broken link of 
his massive watch chain, an heirloom that the mother had given 
him in Norway on his twentieth birthday, ten years ago, when he 
saw her last. His fingers never trembled. He stood stolidly 
waiting for the end that he every minute expected, inwardly 
resolved, however, that before worst came to worst, more than 
one of those about him should go to the ground. 

Squire Shaksby looked him full in the face; for, confused as he 
was, he was a just man. Yet the calmness of this man angered 
him, for he knew nothing of the reserved Norse nature, and he 
could not see how an innocent man could remain silent when 
such things were said against him. 

“ Thordson,” he said, “tell me, are you guilty as they say? Is 
what they say true?” And the Norseman looked up and saw 
the honesty in the eyes that met his, and answered slowly: 

“No, they tell not the truth. It is not I that haf kill 
G’Hallighan.” 

“He lies!” roared the great blacksmith, who stood, broad 
chested, in the door. “They sailed together, and but one comes 
back. Where is the other?” 

“ Where is the other?” “ Where is O’Hallighan?” “ What 
have you done with him?” cried the crowd, pushing nearer. 

“Answer them, Thordson,” said the squire; and the Nor- 
wegian again raised his head and looked him in the face, and 
answered him man to man. 

“ Wey sailed togather,” he said ; “they say right. Wey sailed 
the day- ‘long, the whole day. At the midnight, O’Hallighan, hey 
say,‘ Yo go toe sleep, I watch” In the morning I wake. It was 
when the sky bane getting light. I loke for him, and I find him 
not. In the night hey bane gone. I doe not know where hey 
bane gone. Yo, squire, yo know as well as I. But when they 
say I kill him, they say what bane not true. Hey was my friend. 
Ef I code haf brote him back, Gode knows I wode haf brote 
him! For hey bane my friend, and | haf not kill him; and they 
that say I haf, they bane liars.” 

“He lies himself!” roared the blacksmith, smiting a thun- 
derous blow on the oaken door. 

“Hang him!” cried tall Bill Sagsford, with his head above the 
crowd. “Do your duty, ’squire, or we'll do it for you!” 

“ We’re no cowards, if you be!” shouted a third; and the 
crowd pressed close and began to sway with that angry strength 
which gathers to a wave of stern accomplishment. 

The Norwegian stood silent, huge, sullen, calmly regardless, 
working, with his great fingers, on the broken link of the heavy 


gold chain. —s 
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Closer and closer they pressed. Then suddenly a girl’s voice 
cried out from the door; and looking, they saw ‘Lena Depreau 
pressing forward. She made her way w ell to the front, then 
turned, and, fearless as she was, spoke her will bravely. 

« Listen to me,” she said, “all of you! Do you call yourselves 
a law-abiding people, to treat a man in this way, and he 
a stranger? Are you afraid to give him a fair trial? Can’t you 
wait to see whether he is guilty or not? If he has done it, he 
will not be less guilty in a week from to- day, or ina year! Wait, 
and if he is guilty, Pll be the first to ask to have him punished. 
But you're too fast. And you, squire,” she added, turning sud- 
denly, “aren’t you ashamed of yourself — you who should enforce 
the law, to do nothing but stand there and let things take their 
way! Are youa coward? Don’t you know your duty?” 

“And aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Lena Depreau,” cried 
out the blacksmith from the door, “ to speak for the man as has 
killed your betrothed, and, now th: it ye’ve lost one of your lovers, 
to be harking back to the man that killed him. You've brought 
death to one man, and you'll not be saving the other for your 
courting now! And you to leave the O’Hallighan for the man 
that murdered him!” 

“Jt’s not him that we'll spare for your sake!” shouted 


woman from the back of the room. “ May God spoil the beauty 


of your face before you spoil more men! ” 


“ Drag her out! shame on her!” cried another; and the crowd 
howled and hissed angrily. 

The Norwegian had dropped the chain. His eyes were watch- 
ing her. 

“ Lena,” he said. 

She turned. 

“ Doe you believe it? Doe you believe I killed him?” 

She looked at him, doubtingly 3 hesit: itingly. 

“TI want to get you fair pl: ay,” she said, in a low voice; 
“whether you’ve done it or not, | don’t know. But if you have, 
and I knew it, I'd kill you myself.” 

The Norwegian’s eyes fell; he turned the link of the chain, 
slowly, as if he did not understand. 

She turned to the crowd again : — 

“Tm not ashamed of myself,” she said, “for I’m as ready as 
you to punish this man if he’ be guilty; all I ask is, wait till we 
know he’s guilty.” 

“ Wait and wait! and how long would ye wait — till the day 
for God’s vingeance is all over and gone?” cried a shrill voice ; 
and through the crowd, that shrunk back before her, came push- 
ing the tall, gaunt, terrible form of the grim O’Hallighan, the 
mother of the drowned man, 
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“Ts ut no hearts that ye have at all,” she cried, “that a man’s 
own mither must come for the revingin’ of her son? And is ut 
no woman’s heart that ye have, ye Lena Depreau, that ye stand 
there a-prayin’ for the life o’ the man that yer own hands 
should murther? Phwut’s come to the women, and phwut’s come 
to the men, when a blinkin’ loon of a judge sits noddin’, and 
niver a blow of justice done! 

“« Ah, ye cowards! if Oi had the strength of a man, ut’s not on 
the ground his feet should be, an’ ut’s the gulls that should have 
strange meat before the morrow morn!” 

‘ She looked round the circle, and waved her staff threateningly, 
then stopped with it pointed full at the broad breast of the Nor- 
wegian, her face bent forward toward his. Through the western 
window the blaze of the red sunset poured fiercely, and in it her 
figure loomed sombre and terrible, her eyes glowing like tiny spots 
of concentrated fire. 

« O ye cowards, all of ye, that will not listen to me!” she said. 
“Ut’s not on ye, thank God, that Oi must dipind for vingeance. 
To think of ut, and he so young, and so han’some, and all ended, 
and all because of ye, ye beggarly Swede, with the wide Swede 
face of ye, and yer stupid eyes, and the divil in yer skreeking 
fiddle strings to help ye! But ye’ll moind this: that the divil of 
the O’Hallighan is wor’re nor yours, and ut’s ye shall know it; 
for Oi shall set the black curse of the O’Hallighan upon ye, that 
niver a man has met and lived —the curse of the dread, and the 
curse of the dark, and the curse of the trimblin’. And Oi give 
ye the eyes that see the shapes of evil, but niver the shapes of 
good; and Oi give ye the heart that quakes, and the knees that 
trimble; and Oi bid them all follow ye and fright ye —all the 
spirits of the dark, the bogies and the banshees. May ye see 
thim whiniver ye see the dark, wheriver ye be, alone or with 
many, wakin’ or slapin’! May they chase ye —the great black 
wolves, the bogies that kills—and catch ye at last, and tear ye 
limb from limb, and drink the red blood from yer sowl’s heart! 
Ah, ye may go where ye will, for this is the Black Curse of the 
O’ Hallighan, that niver a man shall outlive.” 

She let the end of the stick fall. There was a great silence. 
Nels Thordson stared at her stupidly, his eyes wide open with 
fear. 

The old woman drew off, chuckling. “Ut’s a good revinge, 
that,” she said. 

«“ But if he be innocent?” said Lena, catching at her arm. 

« And what difference does that make, to be sure,” the old 
woman laughed. “ There’s no ifs in my curse. No; be he 
innocent or guilty, the word is said, and God Almighty himself 
‘annot stop the Black Curse of the O’Hallighan. And now,” she 
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said, turning to the crowd, “I lave him to ye. Let us see if 
ye be too great cowards to help a man’s mother to avinge him. 
But let me go to mourn, for me heart is sad.” 

She passed out through the crowded doorway, and the crowd 
closed again after her. 

It was almost dark now, and the great impersonality of the 
darkness gave courage. The ’squire stood up, his hand resting 
tremblingly on his little desk. 

“ Men,” he said, “ for God’s sake, do not be rash. Let us wait ; 
let us respect the law; go quietly now. I will appoint to gu: rd 
the prisoner, besides the two that hold him now, Sanford the 
blacksmith, and Peters and John Buckley. 

“ Ye’ll not appoint me,” cried the blac ksmith, “save it be to 
guard him to the gallows! Come on, boys, the cowards that ye 
are; think of the young O’Hallighan that’s dead, and his old 
mother, and let’s at him!” 

“In the name of the state” — began the judge, trem- 
blingly; but before he could say more, the storm was loose. 
Like a black breaker the crowd crushed through the door, a 
tumult of murderous hands, and all the room was a strange, mad 
battle-ground where one saw nothing but confused, innumerable, 
struggling figures. 

At the moment that the rush came, Thordson’s look of wonder 
had vanished. Here was something that he understood, and his 
breath came strong, and his muscles tightened. For a moment 
all was confusion; then he saw the huge form of the blacksmith 
come leaping at him in the dark, and he struck at it mightily, 
and it fell heavily and was still. Then another came, and 
another, and they too fell, and his Norse blood warmed with the 
fight. His hand fell upon something on the table beside him ; it 
was the ’squire’s great walking stick, a weapon massive and terri- 
ble, bound with large bands of metal. Round his head it whirled 
hissing, and through the crowded room rang the inarticulate wild 
battle-cry of his nation, that he had never uttered, that he had 
never heard; that now, in this moment of magnificent peril, 
sprang of itself to his lips, the heritage of generations of war- 
rior ancestors. 

The fight changed. It was no longer a charge, but a flight, a 
headlong rush, to escape in any way that gigantic figure that was 
everywhere, whose blows crushed down like indignant thunder- 
bolts upon shattering skulls. 

How it happened, none knew. Each man was bold as a lion ; 
but when they entered the house with lights, five men lay on the 
floor; three dead, the others dying — and the Norwegian was 
gone. 

How he escaped, no one knew. He must have gone to his 
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house, for his violin was gone, and his boat was nowhere to be 
found. There were no steam vessels at St. Gregory’s Bay; and 
with the great wind that blew that night, with the terrible gale 
that followed, no man could have caught him if any had dared 
venture. 

When the storm was over, they searched a little among neigh- 
boring towns, but with no real hope of finding him. Even the 
Norwegian, they said, could not have sailed a boat safely through 
such a gale. besides, they whispered, if he had escaped, would 
not the curse follow him wherever he went? So he was soon 
forgotten, save as a terror for unruly children, even by those who 
had most cause to hate him. And Lena Depreau had new lovers. 


ITT. 


The thunder of the sea beating upon desolate promontories, 
loud resounding, roared on all sides hoarse and threatening. In 
the little hill-protected harbor, however, one tiny schooner heeled 
restlessly at her moorings, swaying with the veering gusts of the 
great November gale that heaped horizon high the waves of the 
sea without. 

In her cabin all was bright; for to-night they had visitors from 
the land —from the little Nova Scotian town beneath whose 
hills they had found shelter; and after a few weeks on the 
Banks, it was pleasant to see new faces, and to hear new stories. 
So they sat close about the cabin table; and the brandy and the 
whiskey and the rum were set out before them; and gradually 
their broad faces reddened, and the gray coils of smoke from 
their pipes rose denser. 

“Captain,” said the youngest of them all, the mate of the 
schooner, leaning forward upon his elbow, and addressing the 
guest of the evening, the deep-sea captain who had been cast 
ashore, to rest at last in his little native village; “captain, what 
light was that that we saw to the sou’east as we stood in past 
Ilornsby’s Head? It wasn’t there last time we were in here.” 

The old captain took a long pull at his pipe, and a long drink 
from his steaming glass, and then spoke with the dignity of one 
who has a long story to tell : — 

“That’s no lighthouse, my boy; it’s just a house, upon the 
fourth cliff from the Gut, back against the woods. Lord knows 
what ails the man that lives in it. He has been here over a year 
now. At first we noticed that he used to keep a light late ; then 
he got to keep it all night; and at last he began to do as he does 
now, and keep his whole house a b aze of light. And he sits 
there, all night long, with his fiddle shrieking devil-music, — all 
of itself, some say, with never a hand to it. That I don’t believe; 
but people are not over-anxious to pass that way at night, and 
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most say that the place is haunted. He’s an outlandish-looking 
fellow — a Swede, I think —a regular giant, with a stupid, sullen 
sort of face. We don’t see very much of him. The chances 
are that the man’s mad. but God save me from being in his 
place, if it is as some say, and that he dare not be in the dark for 
the things that he sees there. The Lord knows what devils he 
has for company. Listen! you can hear him now!” 

A sailor, entering, had for a moment swung the door ajar, and 
a swoop of the gale brought in, faintly from far away, a wild 
cadence of violin music, shrill and savage as the shriek of the 
storm. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “they say that whenever he sees the dark, 
he sees things in it—things with eyes; and that is why he 
keeps the lights burning all night long.” 

“God help him to-night, and keep his lights burning,” said the 
captain of the schooner, taking a great swallow of tawny brandy. 

But the mate bent and whispered to his neighbors, and both 
nodded and looked at each other; for they were from St. 
Gregory’s, and they knew who it was that sat there alone, 
trembling with the flickering of his lights, and shuddering at 
every shriek of the increasing gale. 

IV. 

Amid the thunder of the sea upon desolate promontories; the 
voice of the storm, darkly terrible, full of multitudinous, incom- 
prehensible murmurings ; the moan of the wind, that rose and fell, 
that shrieked and threatened, over the black, lashing sea, starred 
with innumerable flecks of phosphorescent indignation, that 
swept up the long slope of the hills, bending and snapping the 
bearded stems of the complaining fir trees. 

Nels Thordson sat alone. 

In every corner of the room there blazed a light, in every 
possible vantage-ground of the darkness. Nowhere was there 
even a suspicion of shadow. 

He sat by the table, his head bowed upon his hand, his eyes 
staring at the white planed boards before him. About him all 
was bright; yet through it all, he felt the great presence of the 
dark without. He knew that on all sides of him it gathered and 
thickened, no longer passive, but increasingly, immeasurably 
vociferous. 

As he thought, he remembered. It was over a year ago that 
he had come there, and every day things had grown worse. 
Each night some new terror had been added to the darkness; 
each night it had seemed to reach nearer and nearer to him with 
a terrible insistence. He had done nothing! He had injured 
no one! Why did God let the old woman’s curse follow him? 
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Yet it had followed, and gradually he had been forced to shut 
the dark out entirely, to avoid the sight of the terrible, madden- 
ing shapes that came thronging in — worst of all, the great black 
wolves, with fiery eyes, that came from all sides, hungry, multi- 
tudinously thronging, with glittering phosphorescence of bared 
teeth. It was months since he had seen the dark. Yet he knew 
that it waited without the drawn curtains. If it should come — 
if it should enter — 

He could not play his violin to-night. It seemed as if some 
hostile, persecuting spirit drove his hand over the strings, for the 
voice was the voice of the dark. He could not tell what malign 
spirit might lurk in the dark hollows behind the uncanny curves. 
He dared not look, for fear he might see its eyes, and go mad. 
He could not play to-night. 

Then he thought of Lena. She had not loved him; but since 
he loved her, he thought of her. He could picture her face 
but in one way, and that was as it looked when she bent to kiss 
O’Hallighan. That picture came again and again, and would not 
go away, till he shook his head sternly to shake it away, as one 
shakes off a burr. 

He thought of Helga. Her he had forgotten, except as a pale 
dream. She was light of face, with light blue eyes. If he had 
loved her, she might have helped him against the dark! And he 
so needed help! He so needed help to-night! 

The thunder of the sea upon desolate promontories, booming, 
organ-like in its anger; and above it the shrilling of the innu- 
merable violins of the wind, the mingled orchestra of the storm! 
Against the window rattled the icy, sleety snowflakes. Was it 
wind that moaned? Was it not rather the great night-spirit, 
Glamr, the rider of roofs, the crusher-in of roof trees? How the 
timbers bent and strained beneath his mammoth weight! How 
the great panels of the door creaked! If they should break, if 
ILE should enter, — the hideous giant, white faced, horrible eyed, 
with his bristling red hair, his wide, terrible, tusked mouth, — 
bringing the dark behind him! 

How they revelled outside! He rem@mbered all the old tales, 
all the terrible Northland legends, full of the dread of the dark, 
of the Yotuns, of the black giants, of the grim dwarfs, of the 
evil-eyed, lean witches, with hooked fingers, of the great bats, 
with fathom-wide wings, with terrible talons. Was it not they 
that swooped without, whose barbed, bony wing-points rattled at 
the windows and scraped across the roof? 

Oh, the vastness of the dark! Behind the house the black fir 
wood; in front the black sea; above, the enormous whirling 
giant dance of the dark, the league-high swirls of blackness, 
where roamed the things that no man may see and live. 
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And the world itself — that, too, was alone in the dark. God 
himself knew not where it was going. Where was it whirling 
to? into what Titanic presences might it be rushing? They 
would catch it at last —the great, voiceless, hurrying host of 
monsters that chased it; and the Fenris wolf would swallow the 
sun, and all would be black! 

He knew that these were all heathen stories; but did not the 
wind tell him that they were true? He had feared them when 
he was a boy, till Helga had taught him better. She was very 
brave in regard to such things, was Helga. If he had but loved 
her she would help him now! If she were but here! If the 
dark were not between them! 

The wind deepened and redoubled. It came in massive gusts 
that made the house tremble. It crept through the little chinks 
under the door, and through the crevices of the windows — cold, 
black streams of air, reaching in like thin arms to catch him, 
making the candles wave and flicker. He moved to the middle 
of the table, close to the great centrallamp. By that was refuge ; 
and yet it and he and the whole house were so little, so very 
little, compared to the night. 

That was not the wind! He had heard the wind often. He 
did not fear that. This that had taken the place of the wind was 
another voice —the great thunder voice of the indignant dark, 
filled with the shrill voices of the spirits of the dark — and they 
called him; they called him by name. God grant that the bars 
would hold, that THEY would not enter! 

Yes, he could see them! They crowded all the chinks of 
the door! They lay flat and stared under it— the little dwarfs 
with the ugly eyes — and they stood on tip-toe and peered around 
the edges of the drawn curtains, and pointed their little sharp 
fingers at him and grinned wickedly! And the tall giants bent 
over them and stared, and shook at the doors, and tugged at the 
chimney! and all about, on every side, snufting like dogs on the 
trail, ran the lean wolves of the dark, black, with fiery eyes, with 
bared, gleaming teeth! 

He stared at the light. Surely it grew fainter. Surely the 
long arms that stretched in through the cracks could reach it. He 
felt them touch him, and prick ‘him, and sting him, like deadly 
needles of ice; and at each touch his heart stopped beating, and 
the whole room seemed to reel dizzily to the great waltz music of 
the gale. 

Again a gust! Could the windows stand it? How they rattled 
under the blows of the fists of the little dwarfs, whose voices 
were like the muttering of a million! and he knew that the dark 
without was alive with tiny, restless balls of fire, the eyes of the 
beasts that waited, 
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What a blow! It was the great hammer, Myélnir the mighty, 
that struck! The forest giants, the terrible Yotuns, had brought 
it! 

The dark was between him and every help. And God would 
not save him. Perhaps the giants had killed God! 

One pane of the window gone, and half the lights darkened! 
They were coming, thronging, pointing, grinning, bringing the 
blackness with them, pouring in like the sea into a doomed ship. 
Light after ligh€ extinguished, and only one left, the great central 
lamp before him. He threw his arms about it, and bent his head 
close. With men he could fight, but with these —! They were 
close behind him, mocking and pressing their fingers close to his 
face; and the beasts, following their terrible, circling course, 
closed always in, nearer and nearer. 

Another pane gone! See, they throng about the lamp! they 
point at it with their fingers! they blow at it with their black, 
cold breath! It wavers! it thins into blue! From far off they 
come, for now the prey is theirs. Faster and faster, demons on 
demons, a last great charge! Out of the great sea distance, it 
swoops —the gathered terror of the embodied dark! THEY 
are coming!!! Like a sea wave they rush through the window, 
they burst the door from its hinges, they strip off the shingles of 
the roof! The lamp flame leaps and flickers and is gone ! 

“Helga! Helga! Helga! Help! The wolves have killed the 


sun!!” 





* * * * * * * 


The thunder of the sea upon desolate promontories — in the 
house the silence of death, and over the house the immense, 
unpitying blackness of the all-encircling night. 

















THE NEW EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


A contest has recently been fought in Chicago which involved 
questions of weighty consideration for all thoughtful Americans, 
especially as it was the opening conflict in what will doubtless 
ere long become a nation-wide struggle between the friends of 
the new education and those who advocate the old system of 
intellectual training for our public schools. 

For years a persistent but unsuccessful warfare has been waged 
against the public school system of America, chiefly by various 
religious organizations, whose directing brains have been hostile 
to what has frequently been termed “ godless schools,” and also 
by those persons who, holding the views of philosophic anarchy, 
did not believe in the government paying for education in any 
form. The arguments advanced by the religious bodies and 
economic theorists, although unquestionably emanating from hon- 
est and sincere minds, have proved exceedingly unpopular with a 
vast proportion of our people; and from these sources, so long 
as an open warfare was waged against the public school system, 
little was to be feared. 

The conflict now, however, is assuming an aspect which vitally 
threatens the system and demands the unprejudiced attention of 
all who see in the public schools the strongest bulwark of true 
republicanism. To-day the public schools of America are the 
meeting-places for the children of the rich and the poor. While 
they secure the best talent and employ the most approved and 
enlightened methods for developing character and enlarging the 
mental horizon of the young, they will continue to be little 
democracies in themselves. As long as the public schools are 
the best schools, a large majority of the children of rich and poor 
will attend them, and the beneficent influence exerted in the past 
will grow greater with each succeeding year. The marked 
advance in educational methods of recent years is demonstrating 
the practicability of a schooling which at once develops body, 
brain, and soul, and gives to life a new and lofty significance not 
known by those who came under the old system of training. 

If, however, as is evidently the hope of those who are unfavor- 
able to popular secular education, a retrograde step is to be taken, 
511 
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if the wise policy which has marked the educational march of 
recent years is to be changed, the children of the rich will soon 
be found in private schools, while the poor will be compelled to 
go through the old tread-mill method of intellectual training. 

I do not for a moment believe that a backward step would be 
possible in any American city if the people understood the nature 
of the issue and its real significance ; and, indeed, it is highly 
probable that most of the leading spirits who have hastily joined 
the reasonless clamor raised against the new education would be 
among the strongest defenders of progressive methods, if they 
looked beneath the surface or paused to grasp the real import of 
the problem. I think it is reasonable to infer that the enemies 
of the public schools are raising this cry, in order ultimately to 
seriously impair the system; but [ am positive that a large major- 
ity who have engaged with them are innocent of any such intent. 
Many of the champions of the old system are at once thoughtful 
men and women, and loyal to public education; but I think in 
this case they have failed to investigate properly the influence 
and trend of the two systems. Then there is a third class among 
the opposition who know too little about the subject to discuss it 
with even a show of intelligence. They belong to a large body 
of unthinking human echoes in every community who take up 
easily remembered phrases and popular shibboleths, and bray 
them forth in loud, reverberating tones, which always suggest 
vacuity. 

In order to view this problem in a fair and comprehensive 
manner, it will be necessary to state the contention, giving some 
of the principal objections urged against the new methods, as 
well as institute a comparison between the old and new systems 
of education. 


Il. 


In Chicago a popular cry was raised against what was con- 
temptuously termed “fads” by the enemies of the new educa- 
tion; this opprobrious term being used to designate the beneficent 
innovation which the wonderful educational progress of the past 
thirty years has demonstrated to be of inestimable value in com- 
passing the ends of true education — the development of body, 
mind, and soul. Music, drawing, color work, modelling, folding 
and pasting, and physical culture were among the innovations 
assailed by the champions of the old tread-mill system, who 
seemed to imagine that they had been introduced merely to 
amuse the young instead of forming a part of a grand ideal of 
popular culture, which observation and practical experience have 
proved to be of the greatest utility in awakening thought, and in 
various ways meeting the high requirements of the present 
progressive age. 
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It has been urged that we should return to the old methods on 
the score of economy, while it has also been claimed that the 
broader methods were carrying popular education beyond its 
proper limits ; that we were only justified in giving the public 
school children a fundamental education, popularly termed the 
“three R” schooling. “ Why should the children of John Smith 
or Fred Jones be taught music, drawing, or physical culture? 
They are not going to teach these things, but in all probability 
will go from school into the factory, store, or on the farm.” 
This question was put to me in an animated manner by a de- 
fender of the old education in a recent discussion, and presents 
the pith of one of the arguments which has been effectively used 
more than once in influencing persons who have always regarded 
education in a superficial way. “ Again,” my friend continued, 
“these new-fangled innovations are breeding discontent in the 
minds of the children of the working classes; they learn some- 
thing of music and drawing, and then they are not satisfied-with 
the lot God ordained them to fill.” In regard to awaking dis- 
content, I replied, you are unquestionably correct; but it would 
be well for you to consider whether God or society ordained 
their lot. A further objection was forcibly advanced in an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Post, written in reply to an argument which 


I had made in the Jnter-Ocean. In his reply the editor says : — 


We have often spoken of this subject, but there can be no harm in 
pointing out to Mr. Flower again the immense, the incalculable, damage 
that faddism has wrought to the public school system in this city. It 
has, as we can assure Mr. Flower, reduced the organization to that point 
where we have really no superintendent of schools. We have a gentle- 
man of some ability nominally filling that place, but he is without ade- 
quate authority. He has supreme control in almost nothing. He is 
hampered on every side by little superintendents or bosses who would 
defy his authority if he ventured to assert it. 


The editor next criticises the various “ bosses,” and declares 
that not one of these persons acknowledges the authority of the 
so-called superintendent. This alleged defect in the public school 
organization and discipline is seriously advanced as a reason for 
discarding the new education. 

Now, I wish to briefly notice each of these objections before 
passing to the next division of the discussion, 

1. Economy. — We must not forget that popular sympathy for 
an essentially bad cause is not infrequently won by employing 
a popular shibboleth and assailing the forces of progress with 
obnoxious epithets; thus in the recent controversy in Chicago, the 
popular and seductive ery “economy” has been urged against 
what were contemptuously termed “fads.” Wise economy is a 
rare and precious virtue in public affairs; but a penny-wise and 
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pound-foolish policy, which refuses to grant sufficient money to 
employ the best talent and introduce the most approved methods 
of culture in our public schools, is recreant to the highest interests 
of the individual and the state; and a society which thus with- 
holds from the receptive brain of the child those influences which 
develop full-orbed manhood commits a crime against the young 
which will eventually, in the nature of the case, require a much 
greater outlay for prisons and poor-houses than the amount 
demanded for the full employment of the new education, from 
the kindergarten through the grammar school. The difference 
between real and pseudo economy in public affairs is the 
difference between statesmanship and demagogy. 

2. That the new education is carrying popular schooling beyond 
its proper limits.— This question will be fully answered when 
we compare the two systems; but it is well, just here, to note 
that those who advance this view have entirely lost sight of the 
real purpose of the new education. To them education offers no 
aspect other than commercial. They cannot conceive of music, 
drawing, or physical culture being of any real value unless the 
children propose to teach them. This narrow vision is one of the 
sad but legitimate fruits of the present money-worshipping age, 
in which the deepest and richest well-springs of life are often 
heedlessly disregarded, and true culture appears to be something 
unintelligible to those crazed by the fever for gold. It is also 
well for us to remember, before it is too late, that when the 
public schools of America lag behind other schools through failure 
to employ the most approved methods for developing character, 
as well as cultivating brain, we shall have surrendered to the effete 
civilization of the past the breastworks of modern republicanism. 

3. It breeds discontent. — Yes, it breeds that intelligent discon- 
tent which is the handmaid of progress, the mother of civiliza- 
tion, and the hope of humanity’s redemption. When my friend 
advanced this as an objection, I replied that he had now struck 
the tap-root of the opposition. Plutocracy and conservatism fear 
the discontent of the toiler as they fear nothing else. Anything 
which tends to arouse the industrial millions to an intelligent con- 
ception of essential justice, awakens opposition in the citadels of 
conventionalism and the strongholds of acquired wealth. The 
rich and privileged few continually fall into a fatal error by fail- 
ing to discriminate between intelligent and ignorant discontent. 
The former is open-eyed; she discerns wrongs, and understands 
how they should be righted; she relies upon education and agita- 
tion ; her weapon is reason; she is essentially a torch bearer, and 
her voice awakens the conscience of those who, were it not for 
her cry, would ere long be overtaken by retribution and ruin. 
Ignorant discontent is blind; she senses something wrong; she 
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cannot reason; the higher chambers of her soul have not been 
opened ; the finer music of nature has never penetrated her 
brain, but the fires of animal passion blaze, and hate fed by in- 
justice smoulders until some little incident occurs, and then a 
cataclysm follows. The only thing to-day which can prevent a 
bloody revolution in this republic is the intelligent discontent which 
JSrom ocean to ocean is calling aloud for justice. Intelligent dis- 
content is the servant of right and of peace; she awakens the 
sleeping soul; she is the hope of freedom and true civilization. 

4. Demoralizes the schools.— This objection is so palpably 
insincere, when advanced as an argument against the new educa- 
tion, that it scarcely calls for refutation. No one will deny that 
the public schools, like an army, demand perfect organization and 
discipline. Moreover, it is the duty of the proper officials to see 
that discipline is rigidly enforced. The superintendent should 
be a broad-spirited, large-brained man, in perfect sympathy with 
progressive methods. His duties should be clearly defined, as 
should those of each teacher. Any dereliction or disobedience 
on the part of any of the employees in the schools should be dis- 
ciplined as promptly as if the offender belonged to the army. 
The objection raised by the Post might be brought against the 
teachers of the old line of studies, as it is merely a question of 
discipline. Had the objector been sincere, he would have pro- 
posed that the public schools be so disciplined that disorganiza- 
tion would be impossible, but he would never advance “lack of 
discipline or organization” as a reason for a change of system in 
education. 

That such demoralization exists in Chicago as the editor of the 
Post maintains, while being a strong reflection upon the compe- 
tency of the school officers, is no argument whatever against the 
genius of the new methods, as will readily be seen when one 
remembers that in many great cities the new education operates 
like clockwork, and the most satisfactory results are attending its 
employment. I can speak from personal knowledge as to the 
ease with which music and drawing were taught in the public 
schools which I attended several years ago, while I would call the 
attention of those who imagine they can charge lack of discipline 
as a result of new education, to Professor Felix Adler’s school in 
New York, which has become a Mecea for educationalists, and in 
which the body, brain, and soul are simultaneously developed 
with the ease with which we open and close the whole hand. In 
this school there are between three hundred and fifty and four 
hundred scholars, who, in addition to the ordinary edueation, 
receive a careful industrial training. In a recent report of this 
school, I find the following description of the methods here 
employed : — 
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The greatest stress is laid upon the organic connection between the 
workshop teaching and other branches of instruction, so that the shop 
shall not be a foreign body introduced into the organism of the school, 
but a living member of that organism. There is also in the school an 
atelier, in which the children learn free-hand drawing and modelling. 
The elements of natural science are taught in all classes, and in this 
branch the aim is not so much to give a mass of positive information, as 
to train the powers of observation and to cultivate a love for nature. 
The great enthusiasm for science study which pervades the school shows 
that this aim has, in a measure, been attained. The attitude toward 
knowledge which it seeks to promote is that of assimilation, rather than 
that of appropriation. It seeks to develop a noble humanity in the 
child, to foster its inner growth, and to cause the whole school life, 
government, discipline, as well as instruction, to converge to this end. 

Professor Adler’s school is noted for its fine discipline no less 
than for the unsurpassed success in blending moral, intellectual, 
and industrial education in such a manner that children enjoy 
school while having sturdy character developed, and being 
brought into touch with manual labor in such a way as to dig- 
nify it by association, or, in other words, lift it from the degraded 
place where false education and artificial civilization have con- 
signed it. In this school the ethical, the mental, and the physical 
natures are trained; each line of education complements the other 
in such a way as to produce full-orbed manhood. 

I have cited this case merely to prove how unfounded and 
essentially unjust it is to claim that enlarging the scope of edu- 
cation necessarily operates unfavorably upon organization or 
discipline if the school system is in the hands of competent offi- 
cials and teachers. 

I now wish to examine the aims and tendencies of the two 
methods of educational training; for the system which is opposed 
by superficial politicians is in many respects fundamentally unlike 
the old method, and I also wish to point out the valid claims 
which the new schooling offers to the thoughtful consideration of 
those who are too intelligent to mistake an epithet of contempt 
or a shaft of ridicule for an argument. 


Il. 


The old system trained the intellect along certain lines; it 
gave an education which was, to a certain degree, indispensable ; 
it taught the child how to read and write; it opened the pages 
of history, and pointed out the rich treasure-house of past 
ages, with its literature, religion, art, and science, and thus ac- 
complished much good. It was a splendid step in advance of 
the religious system of schooling which had preceded it, because 
it did not place science under the ban, or forbid the intellect 
straying into those fields of ancient thought which the church 
did not approve. Thus in so far as this education was broader 
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and more liberal in its instincts than the religious education which 
had preceded it, it was more beneficent in its fruits; but it pos- 
sessed elements of restriction which were incompatible with the 
proper development of man, and the range of its vision was 
comparatively narrow. Its impulses were conservative, and it 
wedded thought to books. 

1. Its tendency was often repressive, and it too frequently 
destroyed that vigorous independence of thought and originality 
of conception which have fathered almost every great discovery 
the world has seen. The pupil learned to take his ideas from 
books rather than indulge in original reasoning; indeed, frequently 
under the old method the child who presumed to question was 
asked, in a supercijious tone by the parrot-like teacher, if he 
imagined he knew more than the author of the text-book. It 
was this repressive tendency of the old system which led to that 
criticism, which unfortunately was often too just, that our educa- 
tional institutions “were polishing pebbles and dimming dia- 
monds.” Moreover, the child failed to associate the written 
thought with the objective realities, and thus passed through life 
with his school-acquired education in one mental compartment, 
and his practical knowledge in another. 

The spirit of the old method, while fostering scholasticism and 
a reverence for the authority of the past, was not favorable to the 
development of genius, to original conceptions, or to the inventive 
spirit. It has frequently been observed that a large proportion 
of our great inventors and most original discoverers have, like 
Franklin and Edison, for example, failed to receive a university 
education,* while nothing is more noteworthy than the hostility 
which has time and again been exhibited by the scholastic world 
toward original thinkers who have made discoveries of vast 
moment to the race.f 





* A scholarly friend, in speaking te me of a great inventor, remarked that it was 
fortunate for the world that this man had never received a university education, or he 
would have “ known that no such results could have been attained.” Such is the dog- 
matism of scholasticism. This friend, in speaking of some magnificent original work 
a fellow-laborer had accomplished, remarked that the colleges would have ruined the 
strong originality of our mutual friend, and in all probability made a pedant of one 
who was now a splendid intellectual free lance; and the speaker was a gentleman who 
had spent many years of a long and honorable life ably filling chairs in important 
educational institutions. 





+ Inan admirable paper by R. Heber Newton on the ‘‘ Dogmatism of Science,” the 
learned divine shows by numerous illustrations how hostile scholasticism has been to 
new truth. The following citations are for the most part taken from this paper. The 
scholars of Italy — no less than the church which, at that time, it is true, possessed 
most of the scholars — were intolerant of the demonstrations of Galileo, aud it was a 
professor of philosophy in Padua who refused to look in the telescope lest he be con- 
vinced that he was wrong. Who does not know of the scholastic opposition which met 
the discovery of Newton? Harvey had to face the reasonless intolerance of the learned 
brothers of his profession, and during his day the College of Physicians of London 
ignored his discovery ; while almost half a century after he announced the great truths, 
the Royal Society of Medicine of Paris listened attentively to a long scholastic argument 
which attempted to prove the theory of the “ Circulation of the Blood an impossibility.” 
Shouts of derisive laughter are said to have greeted Benjamin Franklin’s report 
before the Royal Society of Great Britain, in which he showed the identity between 
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One of the gravest defects of the old system lay in its repres- 
sive tendencies. It was inhospitable when not fatal to the proper 
development of genius. In many respects it resembled the ideals 
which the Chinese have cherished for centuries. The young brain 
was made to front the past rather than the future. The intel- 
lectual flowers culled were gathered from the graves of the ages, 
The mind was drilled upon hard and fast lines; while the higher, 
finer, and more vital elements in the child nature were permitted 
to rest dormant when not positively dwarfed during the most re- 
ceptive period of life. 

2. Another defect in the old system was found in its failure to 
impress the mind of the young with the dignity of manual labor.— 
It schooled the intellect along narrow lines, but the hands were 
not trained along with the brain, and it lacked the breadth which 
is characteristic of true greatness, and which grows only in an 
atmosphere hospitable to wholesome freedom and a manly ree- 
ognition of the honorable charactér of allusefullabor, T he child 
in the kindergarten or primary school who makes a box has 
unconsciously received a mental association which will benefit him 
in after years. The gulf between the mental attainment and 
manual labor in his little intellectual world has been bridged, and 
the child brought into practical relationship to physical work. 
It is true that the method at present employed is only a step in 
the right direction. The new education aims to dignify manual 
labor, and to give the youthful brain, by association with school 
life, an appreciation for manual labor which takes away the 
vicious popular idea of other days that it is degrading. 

3. A still further flaw in the old system was its failure to de- 
velop the ethical side of life. It did not make the character of the 
multitude of young lives coming under its influence blossom in 
the glory and loveliness of true manhood and womanhood. Its 
atmosphere was, conventionally speaking, moral; that is, its text- 
books were full of moral platitudes, but it failed to impress ethics 
in a systematic or soul-moulding way. It did not take hold of 
life and produce broad-souled, conscientious, and justice-loving 
men and women, any more than, as we shall presently see, the 
religious education which preceded modern methods developed a 
virtuous or truly religious life. This serious flaw in our popular 
system is to-day working injuriously in many ways; indeed, it 
may be said to be one of the gre: it tap-roots of the misery in the 
world. Any civilization which is not nouris hed by a character- 





lightning and other electrical phenomena. Galy ani complaine at that he was assailed 
by two classes—the scientists and the know-nothings. Both alike ridiculed him. 
Napoleon referred the subject of steam nay igation to the Academy of Science, and the 
idea was pronounced “a ridiculous notion.”” When George Stevenson first projected 
the idea of railroad travelling, the British House of Commons would not seriously 
listen to his plan. These instances might be multiplied until they filled a volume of 
space indicating the dogmatic and hostile attitude of the old education to creative 
and inventive genius, and to the development of original thought, 
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building education lacks the vitality of uninterrupted growth and 
progressive development, and must sooner or later suffer eclipse. 

The old education failed at this vital point. The ethical side 
of the youthful nature, from whence comes the highest pleasures, 
and which is the foundation of every noble character, was at best 
only incidentally touched. One result of this lack of character 
development is apparent in the merciless selfishness of many of 
our shrewdest business men, who without compunction commit 
deeds which increase the burdens and add to the misery of 
millions of their fellow-creatures. A further result may be seen 
in the rapid colonization of Canada from, our centres of wealth, 
due very largely to this fatal lack of developing the moral char- 
acter during childhood, when the brain is as plastic as the sculp- 
tor’s clay. Still another defect of this system, and one which is 
much more important than may appear at first sight, is found in 
the failure of the purely intellectual method to relieve the barren- 
ness of life for the multitude. There were some minds which 
revelled in books and the thoughts of others, but to a large 
majority the old system was often dull and irksome.” It failed to 
enrich and broaden the soul, to give that variety and scope for 
healthy brain expansion which is essential to self-development. 
These evils were real, and the effect has been recognized by 
the most intelligent and broad-minded educators of the past 
generation. 

But while frankly recognizing these shortcomings, we must 
not allow ourselves to be misled by the ery which has been raised 
in many quarters, and has been of late so vigorously urged, that 
the failure of our popular system is found in the fact that no 
theological tenets are forced upon the children. 

So much has been said by religious enthusiasts and fanatics 
about our “ godless” schools, and so persistent have been the 
efforts to undermine the noble fabric of secular education, that it 
is essential to glance for a moment at the moral atmosphere 
and the general influence of the theological education of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. This is 
especially important, in that those who would destroy the secular 
school, instead of seeking to remedy its defect, would have us be- 
lieve, by inference and indirect assumption, that religious schools 
or educational institutions under the direct supervision and fos- 
tering care of the church accomplished what secular education 
failed to give — high, broad-souled, justice-loving characters; 
when as a matter of fact no schools have failed more lamentably 
in this respect than those which flourished when the church 
exerted an all-powerful influence over society. Erasmus has 
given us some vivid pen pictures of the superstition exhibited in 
his day, and the savage hostility toward classical studies dis- 
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played by those who ought to have been broad, thoughtful, and 
ever ready to accept the truth. 

But it is not so much of superstition or of hostility to either 
new ideas or the wealth of classic thought, which met with such 
pronounced opposition from the leaders of conventional education 
and dogmatic religious thought, that I wish to specially notice. 
The public school system has been boldly assailed on the ground 
that it failed to develop the ethical or spiritual nature. Now, I 
believe no truth-loving and sincere student of history will fail to 
see that in this respect the popular schooling of to-day succeeds 
far more satisfactorily than did the religious education which 
preceded the system of secular training. 


IV. 

Two things must be remembered by the student who examines 
the education which flowered when the church was the uncon- 
tested mistress of Western Europe. (1) Ecclesiasticism guarded 
jealously all educational institutions, regarding them as “ instru- 
ments for the propagation of the faith,” and (2) that in all 
schools and universities, theology held the place of honor and dis- 
tinction; the arts, law, and medicine were the handmaids of the- 
ology, over which the church kept a jealous eye. To illustrate, 
between the years 1200 and 1250, the University of Paris, which 
was the mother of the universities of the thirteenth century, was 
made the subject of fifty pontifical letters regulating studies and 
granting privileges.* 

The teaching of civil and canon law was carried on in most 
of the universities; but the jealous manner in which the church 
regarded the teaching of civil law is well exemplified in the bull 
issued (1220) by Pope Honorius III. prohibiting all teaching of 
civil law in Paris, and in the bull of Innocent IV. (1254) extend- 
ing the prohibition throughout all France. During the time of 
Alexander III. the bishops wished the exclusive right of confer- 
ring license to teach placed in their hands. Numerous similar 
illustrations might be cited, indicating how jealously the church 
watched over all education. The subordinate position of the law, 
medicine, and the arts, in comparison to theology, was well illus- 
trated by the fact that a man might become a Master of Arts at 
twenty-one, a Doctor of Law or Medicine at twenty-six or 
twenty-seven; but the title of Doctorate of Theology was not 
conferred until a man reached thirty-five years of age. 

teligion oceupying such an ex: ilted position, and the church 
being the mistress of state, school, and university, we naturally 
expect to find here the ripest fruits of a religious education. 
Especi: ally have we the right to look for such results among those 


* See Compayre’s “ Origin and Early History of Universities,” 
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scholars who made religion their special study. Now, with these 
facts in mind, let us notice some side lights of history bearing on 
the life and morals of those who came under the influence of this 
religious education. 

Gabriel Compayre, in discussing the early history of the uni- 
versities, observes: “It was not in riots only that the students 
took delight. Gallant and amorous adventurers played a cer- 
tain part in their existence. ... In 1425 six or seven law students 
of the University of Montpelier, in masks, broke into a house in 
the deep of night and carried off a young woman. The wniver- 
sity hindered the prosecution of these ravishers. ... From the 
year 1218 ‘the ecclesiastical judge of Paris had been complaining 
of the scholars, who, said he, ‘force and break open the doors of 
houses, and carry off girls and women. Jaques de Vitry de- 
nounced the debauched morals of Paris several years later. ‘In 
the same houses,’ said he, ‘there are schools on the first story, 
and infamous resorts below. If one consults Coppi, for example, 
he may convince himself that the morals of the Italian universi- 
ties were just as bad.” Our author continues, quoting from the 
historian of the University of Angers: “The morals of the stu- 
dents were very profligate. They fought every day among them- 
selves and with the citizens. Yet all these students were clerics, 
and some of them already provided with curacies.” 

But perhaps it is not in school life that we can most justly 
gauge the influence of an educational system. That measure of 
power for weal or woe is exhibited most decisively by the cult- 
ured after the flush of youth passes and they mingle with 
society. Here we should reasonably expect to see the glory of 
noble lives and worthy examples, especially among those who 
held seats of authority in religion; for it must not be forgotten 
that at this time the church not only kept sleepless vigil over 
educational institutions, but the theological training was placed 
above all other schooling. And yet a volume could be filled 
with citations of eminent churchmen which reveal the terrible 
obliquity of those in authority during this period of religious 
supremacy in the educational world. I have room only for two 
or three citations — not nearly the most startling or appalling 
which might be given, but sufficient to indicate that the religious 
education of those centuries failed most signally in developing a 
pure life or noble character. 

One of the most illustrious ecclesiastics of his age, Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini, in the first half of the fifteenth century, while 
endeavoring to persuade Pope Eugenius IV. against dissolving 
the council of Basil, expressed his grave fears that the whole 
fabric of the Roman Church would be overthrown, unless the 
church acted promptly, owing to the popular feeling being so 
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stirred up against the clergy, on account of their general neglect 
of duty and their scandalously immoral lives.* 

In 1435 Andreas, Bishop of Minorca, addressed to the Cardi- 
nal Legate Cesarini an exhortation, in which he said: “ Evils, 
sins, and scandals have so increased, especially among the clergy, 
that, as the prophet says, already accursed lying and theft, and 
adultery and simony, and murder and many other crimes have 
deluged the earth. . . . The avarice and lust of domination and 
the foul and abominable lives of the ecclesiastics are the cause of 
all the misfortunes of Christendom.” 

In 1437 the Dominican, John Nider, declared that the general 
reformation of the church was hopeless on account of the wicked- 
ness of the prelates and the lack of good will of the clergy. 

In 1453 Arneas Sylvius solemnly declared: “It is for this I 
dread the Turk. Whether I look upon the deeds of prince or 
prelate I find that all have sunk, all are worthless. You are 
Christians in name, but you do the work of heathens — execra- 
tion, falsehood, slaughter, theft, and adultery, and you add blood 
to blood.” 

In one of his Lenten sermons, in 1497, Savonarola describes 
the priests of the people as “ destroying the souls of their flocks 
with their wicked example. Their worship,” he declared, was 
“to spend the nights with strumpets and the days in singing in 
the choirs.” 

On the death of Julius IT., Granfrancesco Pico della Mirandola 
addressed a letter to Pope Leo X. setting forth the condition of 
society, which called for radical and immediate reformation. 
In this letter he declared that “the worship of God was neg- 
lected, the churches were beld by pimps and catamites, the nun- 
neries were dens of prostitution, justice was a matter of hatred 
and favor, piety was lost in superstition, the priesthood was 
bought and sold, the revenues of the church ministered only to 
the foulest excesses, and that the people were repelled from 
religion by the example of their pastors.” ¢ 

As I have before observed, these citations might be extended 
until a volume would be required to contain them. They are 
sufficient, however, to indicate the moral atmosphere of the cult- 
ured world at a time when ecclesiasticism held supreme control 
over education. But this failure of moral development to sub- 
due the savage in man, during the domination of theological 
thought, was further exemplified by the fearful spirit of intoler- 
ance and religious bigotry which burst forth in relentless fury 
during the last half of the sixteenth century. Indeed, it is a 
fact never to be forgotten that the spirit of intolerance and 





* See “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. xx., page 321. 
t * The Inquisitjon of the Middle Ages.” By Henry Charles, Lea, Yol. iii., p. 639, 
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persecution has cast a portentous shadow across the pathway of 
progress whenever dogmatic theology has shaped education. I 
have called attention to these facts as they relate to the condition 
among the cultured and most favored during the reign of the 
education which came as the blossom of the many centuries of 
union of church and state, following the reign of Constantine ; not 
Jor the purpose of exciting or awakening any religious prejudice, 

‘for I believe no man lives who abhors the vicious spirit of bigotry, 
partisan hate, and religious fanaticism more than I do, and I 
have no sympathy with those who attempt to create bitter hos- 
tility between religious bodies by appealing to prejudices, and 
thus seeking to fan anew the spirit of intolerance and persecution. 
But the issue has been forced so persistently upon those who 
believe in secular education, and the public school has been so de- 
terminedly assailed as a pernicious and godless institution, that I 
should be recreant to duty not to point out the fact that when 
the religious education, so dear to those who assail secular 
schools, had full sway, it utterly failed to accomplish the very 
thing for which the public school system had been assailed ; while 
in addition to this failure, it fanned the flames of intolerance 
which dogmatic theology sooner or later awakens. 

After we have made full and liberal allowances for the differ- 
ences in the periods and the progress made by humanity since 
the era of intellectual freedom and popular education dawned, I 
believe all impartial students of history will agree that our 
system of secular education may stand proudly erect in the 
presence of the much lauded system which preceded it. But if 
any one doubts the comparative merits of the two systems, let 
him compare the popular intelligence and general progress of 
the nations where at the present time religious education is most 
absolute with those countries in which public instruction is 
divorced from religious training. Compare, if you will, our 
republic with Spain, where it is probable that education is more 
completely under the control of the church than in any other 
land; or compare any of the South American civilizations, whose 
educational systems are under the control of the church, with 
our secular system. 

In every case it will be found that where dogmatic theology 
prevails, and where no hospitality is extended to truth-loving 
science and untrammelled thought, progress moves with slow and 
halting step, and the fires of intolerance are ever ready to flame 
forth. This is an all-important point for us to bear in mind while 
we frankly criticise the shortcomings of our present-day secular 
education. Each of the old systems failed signally to prope rly 
develop a well-rounded, tolerant, liberal, and just character. The 
new method is based upon the broader, deeper, and more pro- 
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foundly human thought of our time, which holds that it is less 
difficult to fascinate a child into the ways of virtue and progress 
than to drive him thither; and it seeks to open all the windows 
of the soul which look skyward. 


Ve 

The new education is not, as the superficial imagine, a series of 
innovations introduced to amuse and entertain the young. Never 
did ignorance err more egregiously than when she applied the 
contemptuous epithet “fads” to those radical innovations which 
are steps taken by the most enlightened educators in the intro- 
duction of a broad and comprehensive system of schooling as 
utilitarian as it is philosophical. The apostles of the new educa- 
tion, recognizing the defects and failures of the past, employed 
the modern scientific methods, and sought the fundamental cause 
of these failures. They found that children were above all else 
imitative, and that the vivid impressions made in early years 
were often the most enduring influences which operated in later 
life. They learned that, long before the youthful brain was able 
to reason, or in any vital way grasp and intellectually appropriate 
lessons or arguments presented by word of mouth or by written 
thought, those things in the child’s environment which appealed 
to the imagination and more sensitive faculties made life-long 
impressions. Here was a fact of stupendous importance to the 
educator. The child’s mind was plastic as the sculptor’s clay. 
It was largely moulded by those early surroundings and _ in- 
fluences which appealed in a real or moulding way to the mind. 

The more deeply the subject was considered, the more apparent 
it became that the education of the past, notwithstanding its 
excellent intentions, had played upon one or two keys in that 
wonderfully: mysterious and complex instrument, the human 
mind, leaving the others to the caprice of environment. 

The new education seeks, in a perfectly rational and common- 
sense way, to touch all the keys of the human brain which can 
yield divine harmony. It would make the life of a child a sym- 
phony rather than a discord. Now, this splendid result can 
never be accomplished through the old didactic and pedantic 
methods of intellectual drill, any more than it would be possible 
to make a whole field blossom with flowers when only a little 
patch of the same had been planted or cultivated. And what is 
more, the intellectual training, while having its place, is entirely 
inadequate to compass the requirements of a full-orbed educa- 
tion. The imagination must be appealed to, and the child must 
be developed through actions and environment, as well as 
through conventional mental drill. 

I remember some years ago reading a description of the salt 
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mines of Austria, in which the author describes persons who had 
been born and had grown up in the mines without ever seeing the 
splendor of the earth above them. Now, we might describe to 
such persons the beauties and fragrance of the flowers and the 
music of the birds, but they would receive a very inadequate con- 
ception of what we desired to convey, if only words were used, 
On the other hand, if we could bring them up to the earth and 
lead them into a garden of roses and lilies, where birds were 
carolling their songs, the eye, the ear, and sense of smell would 
be appealed to simult: meously. They would at once be illumi- 
nated with a knowledge which no words could cony ey. 

This is precisely what the new education does. it impresses 
the mind on all sides by bringing it into vital relationship with 
those things which appeal irresistibly to the nobler and more 
essential elements of being. It trains the eye, the ear, and 
sense of touch. It develops at once body, brain, and soul. It 
substitutes tangible art, music, and practical manual labor for an 
education made up entirely of phrasings and mental drill. It 
unfolds to the child mind the inherent loveliness of the pure, 
the elevating, and refining. It subtly carries into the brain the 
inspiration of goodness, as ‘the sun beam bears life to the flower. 
It is the only rational and entirely common-sense system of 
education ever employed. 

The results of the kindergarten instruction, of the industrial 
schools, and other institutions where intelligent, though as yet 
imperfect, attempts have been made to develop a high ideal of 
manhood, have demonstrated that the system is not only essen- 
tially rational and perfectly practical, but that it changes the 
school for the ordinary child, from an irksome prison, into~a 
temple of delight, where the young brain is fascinated into good- 
ness and lured into greatness. 

Space forbids my more than briefly noticing some cardinal 
points of excellence not present in the old system. 

1. The new education stimulates original thought, fosters gen- 
ius, aud encourages the inventive spirit.—It is suggestive rather 
than didactic. It teaches the child to model, to make boxes, to 
draw and color, and in various ways awakens thought and sets 
the machinery of the brain in motion. Its every impulse favors 
the calling out of the best from the young mind. Then, again, 
this new method brings the brain into direct relationship with 
life and objects of life, and in a very real way awakens the child’s 
inventive skill. “To make,” suggests “to improve,” and before 
long his mind is lured into many vistas of thoughtful speculation 
which in time must yield practical fruit never to be hoped for 
from those who were chained to books and ts wught to expect the 
ultimate of wisdom in the expressions of othe rs’ brains. 
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2. Thenew education is utilitarian in its impulses. — It teaches 
the young to bring the hands as well as the brain into play, and 
tends to destroy the aversion for manual labor which the old 
system too often created. When a girl is taught how to sew or 
prepare a dinner, far more has been done for her than merely 
placing knowledge of a practical nature within her grasp; for 
her mind has been acquainted with work which others must per- 
form, even if she never is required to put her training to actual 
use; and with this knowledge she is brought in sympathy nearer 
to the manual laborer. She has learned to work with her hands, 
and that work does not seem degrading or servile, for she learned 
it in school. The same is true of the boy who is instructed in 
some trade; and ultimately, I believe, industrial education will 
complement all other schooling in the best ordered institutions, 

3. Nowhere is the advantage of the new education more per- 
ceptible than in the realm of true ethical development and the 
unfolding or calling forth of all that is finest and best calculated 
to yield the purest and highest pleasures. As I have observed, 
the most progressive and thoughtful teachers, who are also care- 
ful students of social and ethical problems, have observed that 
man’s life is largely moulded by impressions and thoughts given 
at certain periods in life; and at no time has thought such 
destiny-fixing power as during the early years of life, when the 
brain is plastic and receptive. The child who at school receives 
only dull and irksome instruction, and into whose home life the 
higher pleasures do not enter, will soon have his brain filled with 
low ideals and gross pleasures found on the sensual plane. Let 
the mind during this formative period brood upon base objects 
and imaginings, and a downward bent is given to life. Low 
jests, coarse language, and frequent participation in vicious and 
degrading deeds, in order to gratify abnormally developed pas- 
sions, result in making a man with low ideals, sensual tastes, and 
uncontrollable appetites; a man who is likely to squander the 
little he may earn in drink, and who is liable to become a crimi- 
nal or a pauper. Nowit has been proven that when children, 
during the period when the brain is plastic, come under ennobling 
influences, when their minds are filled with thoughts and ideals 
seductively presented, yet refining in character, the aspirations, 
tastes, and bent of life, in a large proportion of cases, respond 
to these upward impulses. Acting on this fact, the new educa- 
tion fills the brain with music and song; it teaches the child 
to draw and color, and thereby gives him a taste which, while 
positively refining in its direct influence, is also subtly devel- 
oping a deep-rooted appreciation for the glories of nature and 
art undreamed of before. Through his young brain, instead 
of the vile jests and repulsive stories of the street, float strains of 
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melody, breathing sentiments of patriotism, of noble attainments, 
and of love. He sees the glory of the sunset with a sense of 
keen delight, whereas before he never so much as noticed the 
splendor of the greatest of all artists. Every flower possesses a 
new charm. The art galleries and museums have for him an 
interest far greater than the saloon holds for his father. Ina 
word, the influence of this new education has been the practical 
carrying out of the divine injunction to “overcome evil with 
good.” The teacher has opened the window of the soul, and 
revealed a new world, whose pure pleasures exalt and will prove 
a rich heritage through life. This is one marked tendency of the 
new education, and this is the influence exerted to a greater or 
less degree by music, drawing, color work, and modelling, which 
the enemies of the new education contemptuously dismissed as 
useless “ fads.” 

The new education fully recognizes the value of book learning, 
but at the same time guards against that pedantic reverence for 
books and for ancient thought which tends to make imitators. It 
fronts the dawn rather than the evening. It stimulates the 
inventive and creative spirit by teaching the child in the 
primary school to manufacture boxes, and to model in clay. It 
also thus early in life establishes a right idea in regard to the 
dignity of manual labor, and gives an added interest to the com- 
mon things of life. The child who makes a little box in school 
finds a pleasure and interest in the large box on the street, not 
known before. 

Secondly, it develops the capacity for enjoying the highest 
and most elevating pleasures by the introduction of music, draw- 
ing, painting, and modelling, and by calling constantly into the 
mind noble and pure ideals. 

Thirdly, it develops the physical body, and gives easy grace 
and refinement to its every movement. 

It is an intelligent and scientific attempt, based on practical 
experience and undisputed facts, to develop the body, so that the 
pupil may carry an atmosphere of health through life; to illumi- 
nate the brain, giving not only a trained intellect, but a mind 
capable of forming independent judgment; to cultivate the higher 
nature, that the finest sentiments of life and the most real sources 
of delight may be fully appreciated by the awakened soul, and 
thus to give to the republic a normal manhood and womanhood. 

The old systems were fashioned too nearly upon the ideal 
popular in Greece at the time when Christianity almost lost her 
primitive character in Grecian speculation. At that period, 
observed the late Professor Edwin Hatch, D. D., of Oxford 
University, “ ZZer schools, instead of being the laboratories of the 
knowledge of the future, were forges in which the chains of the 
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present were fashioned from the knowledge of the past.’ The 
new education appreciates this serious flaw, and seeks to 
remedy it. 

The old has proven fatally defective in many particulars; the 
new seeks to remedy these shortcomings. The old was a 
magnificent stride towards universal enlightenment; the new 
stands for developed humanity. The old bears much the same 
relation to the new that a fleshless skeleton bears to a man with 
life pulsing through every fibre of his body, and brain luminous 
with wisdom and love. 

Instead of depriving the public schools of the new education, 
its fullest expression should be welcomed. The kindergarten 
should become a part of every public school system, and a deter- 
mined demand should be made that the child of the humblest 
citizen may have the advantages of the best schools in the land 
from the hour that the little toddler is able to enter the kinder- 
garten until he has reached his fourteenth year; and during this 
period every practical means should be employed to develop a 
robust body, a clean soul, a healthy brain, and a noble character. 


























BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


UNVEILING A PARALLEL.* 
I. 


‘UNVEILING A PARALLEL” is a romance with a purpose. It will 
doubtless horrify the moral lepers of conventional society almost as 
much as did Helen Gardener's merciless unmasking of conventional 
masculine immorality in her greatest novel, ‘‘Is This Your Son, My 
Lord ?”? a book which, being history, was so faithful to truth that it 
created undisguised alarm among the conventional hypocrites of society, 
leading them to denounce it in bitter terms,t although its truthfulness 
was recognized and the noble purpose appreciated by all save two 
classes, t{-— (1) the lepers and (2) those who hold to that most vicious 
of all doctrines —that truth is dangerous, and that the essential im- 
morality of an impure deed lies in the discovery of its perpetration. 
The exalted code of ethics promulgated by Jesus, in which He distinctly 
places the sin, not in discovery, not in the perpetration, but in the thought 
behind the deed, seems to be a dead letter with a large portion of society 
which claims to be Christian, so far has false standards of morals influ- 
enced conventionalism. 

In former issues of THe ARENA, when discussing the Carmencita ball 
and the bacchanalian revels of the students of Princeton and Yale 
Colleges, I endeavored to impress the grave truth that, unless the 
standard of morals for men be raised, the code of ethics for women 
should be lowered. This is to me one of the most solemn truths which 
our civilization has to confront. That it is a fact, will not be disputed 
by any serious student of life who takes two important truths into 
consideration. 

1. The law of heredity and the subtle atmospheric influence which 
emanates from every human soul (and affects, perhaps unconsciously, 
but to a greater or less degree, every life which comes in touch with it), 





* “Unveiling a Parallel: A Satirical Romance.” By Two Women of the West. 
Pp. 270; cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 

t When “Is This Your Son, My Lord?” appeared, a Boston society paper not only 
denounced it in unmeasured terms, but demanded that it be suppressed. The story, 
which appealed to such splendid and true men and women as Moncure D. Conway and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton as a brave and needed utterance, was to a reviewer in a society 
paper something too vile to be published. 

t The Nassau Magazine, published by the Senior Class of Princeton College, gave 
Melen Gardener's book a strong commendatory review, closing by declaring that when 
the eollege young man read it through he would not say, “Is This Your Son, My 
Lerd?” but, “Is itl,’ Isitl?” 
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will taint the children, both male and female, of the roué of conven- 
tional life. Take, for example, the Carmencita ball. Here, we were 
informed by the various New York dailies, that up to a certain hour 
the boxes were filled with gentlemen and ladies from the palatial 
mansions of Fifth Avenue and adjoining avenues. After a time, how- 
ever, the husbands, fathers, and brothers, we are told, escorted their 
wives, daughters, and sisters to their homes, and returned where, 
Guring the remainder of the night, or until three o'clock in the morning, 
they engaged in the most revolting bacchanalian carousal with the 
courtesans of the city. Now, what of daughters who spring from 
fathers who are thus abandoned in soul? Unquestionably they will 
carry the taint of moral leprosy. 

2. In the past, woman's attitude was entirely different from her 
present position in society. She was practically a slave so far as 
independent thought and vocation were concerned. She took her 
thought from fathers, husbands, or brothers; marriage was the great 
consummation of her life; and her husband was her lord in fact as well 
asinname. The present century has witnessed a stupendous revolution 
in regard to woman and her sphere. Woman has entered a new world. 
The professions, various business and mercantile occupations, and, in a 
word, in almost every vocation she has sought admittance, she has not 
only entered, but has succeeded in such an unmistakable degree that no 
one now questions her power to hold her position. And with this new 
and independent life have come an independence of thought and a 
broadened intellectual vision which no longer brooks what it regards 
as presumption or injustice. Now, splendid as is this advance, it carries 
with it —as do all decisive steps which emancipate mind or body — 
its perils; and the greatest of these lies in the direction of ethics. If 
the code of morals for man be maintained, it will sooner or later lower 
the standard for women; and, indeed, the divorce courts, society papers, 
and knowledge of the lives of many who are regarded as the upper crust 
of society, reveal the fact that this terrible moral disintegration is invad- 
ing the social fabric of Woman's world in those places where artificiality 
predominates, and consequently where woman is least able to repel the 
subtle poison whose touch is death, 

* Unveiling a Parallel” tears aside the mask of conventional morality 
which upholds this double standard of morals. If its revelations stagger 
us for the moment, if at times we are thrilled with nameless horror, it is 
because Elodia is a woman instead of one of our statesmen bankers, 
merchant princes, society leaders, or railway kings. We have in the 
other sex known scores of parallels who, when they died, were eulogized 
by press and pulpit; and society has grown so used to the presence of 
this moral leprosy in the lives of the rich and titled of the male sex, that 
it ceases to appreciate the essential hideousness of their criminal indul- 
gence until a firm and daring hand draws back the curtain and the eye 
beholds the unmasked parallel. 
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But I am anticipating the romance, and dwelling wholly on one phase 
of a book which in some respects is one of the finest satires, as well as 
one of the boldest works of fiction, which the present generation has 
produced. The adventurous American who narrated his experiences, 
on reaching the planet Mars, is met by a number of astronomers who 
have noted his approach. One of their number, a learned and wealthy 
youth, receives the visitor as a welcome guest. This young Marsian, 
Severnius, is a fine type of a high-minded, contemplative, and introspec- 
tive nature. In time the American masters the Marsian language, and 
in the palace of Severnius and his sister Elodia learns of the habits, 
customs, manners, and conditions of Thursia, where his hosts dwell. 
He also hears of Caskia, in the northern part of the globe, where a 
higher and purer civilization holds sway. In the former place he finds, 
to his horror, that morals among the women are easy, while the nobler 
minded among the men occupy an ethical position very similar to 
woman’s with us. This fact breaks in upon him after witnessing the 
parade of the Auroras and repairing to‘the Temple, where a banquet 
is to be served to the women belonging to the order. The Temple is 
so described that one almost imagines the author to be picturing a 
fashionable club where the men of millions in some of our great cities 
while away hours in luxurious ease when not indulging in some form of 
dissipation. Here is a characteristic bit, descriptive and conversational. 
The young men have repaired to the Temple before the arrival of the 
Auroras :— 

* Do these women drink champagne at their banquets?” I asked, with a frown. 

*“ Oh, yes,” replied Severnius. “ A banquet would be rather tame without, wouldn't 
it? The Auroras are not much given to drink, ordinarily, but on occasions like this 
they are liable to indulge pretty freely.” 

“Is it possible!’’ I could say no more than this, and Severnius went on : — 

“The Auroras, you see, are the cream of our society, — the elite, —and costly drinks 
are typical, in a way, of the highest refinement. Do you people never drink wine at 
your social gatherings? ”’ 

“The men do, of course, but not the women,” I replied, in a tone which the whole 
commonwealth of Paleveria might have taken as a rebuke. 

* Ah, I fear I shall never be able to understand!"’ said he, “It is very confusing to 
my mind, this having two codes — social as well as political—to apply separately to 
members of an identical community. I don’t see how you can draw the lines so 
sharply. It is like having two distinct currents in a river bed. Don’t the waters ever 
get mixed?” 

“ You are facetious,” I returned, coldly. 

“No, really, I am in earnest,’’ said he. “ Do no women in your country ever do 
these things, — parade and drink wine, and the like, — which you say you men are not 
above doing?” 

I replied with considerable energy : — 

“I have never beture to-day seen women of any sort dress themselves up in 
conspicuous uniforms and exhibit themselves publicly for the avowed purpose of being 
seen and making a sensation, except in circuses. And circus women — well, they don’t 
count. And of course we have-a class of women who crack champagne bottles and 
even quaff other fiery liquors as freely as men, but I do not need to tell you what 
kind of creatures those are.” 
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At that moment there were sounds of tramping feet outside, and the orchestra filed 
in at the farther end of the sa/on and took their places on a high dais. At a given 
signal every instrument was in position, and the music broke forth, and simul- 
taneously the banqueters began to march in, They had put off their heavy outside 
garments, but retained their ornaments and insignia. Their white necks and arms 
gleamed bewitchingly through silvered lace, They moved to their places without the 
least jostling or awkwardness, their every step and motion proving their high 
cultivation and grace. 

“We must get out of here,’’ whispered Severnius in some consternation. But a 
squad of servants clogged the doorway, and we were crowded backward, and in the 
interest of self-preservation we took refuge in a small alcove behind a screen of tall 
hot-house plants with enormous leaves and fronds. 

“* Good heavens! what shall we do? ” @ried Severnius, beginning to perspire. 

“Let us sit down,” said I, who saw nothing very dreadful in the situation except 
that it was warm, and the odor of the blossoms in front of us was overpowering. 
There was a bench in the alcove, and we seated ourselves upon it—I with much 
cemfort, for it was a little cooler down there, and my companion with much fear. 

“ Would it be a disgrace if we were found here?”’ I asked. 

“TI would not be found here for the world!’’ replied Severnius. “ It would not bea 
disgrace, but it would be considered highly improper, Or, to put it so that you can 
better understand it, it would be the same as though they were men and we women.” 

“That is clear!” said I; and I pictured to myself two charming New York girls of 
my acquaintance secreting themselves in a hall where we City Guards were holding a 
banquet — ye gods! 

As the feast progressed, and as my senses were almost swept away by the scent of the 
flowers, I sometimes half fancied that it was the City Guards who were seated at the 
tables. 

During the first half-hour everything was carried on with great dignity, speakers 
being introduced — this occurred in the interim between courses — in proper order, 
and responding with graceful and well-prepared remarks, which were suitably ap- 
plauded. But after the glasses had been emptied a time or two all around, there. came 
a change with which I was very familiar. Jokes abounded and jolly little songs were 
sung, — oh, nothing you would take exception to, you know, if they had been men; but 
women! beautiful, cultivated, charming women, with eyes like stars, with cheeks that 
matched the dawn, with lips that you would have liked to kiss! And more than this: 
the preservers of our ideals, the interpreters of our faith, the keepers of our con- 
sciences! I felt as though my traditionary idols were shattered, until I remembered 
that these were not my countrywomen, thank Heaven! 

Severnius was not at all surprised; he took it all as a matter of course, and was 
chiefly concerned about how we were going to get out of there. It was more easily 
accomplished than we could have imagined. The elegant candelabra were a cunningly 
contrived system of electric lights, and, as sometimes happens with us, they went out 
suddenly, and left the place in darkness for a few convenient seconds. “ Quick, 
now!” cried Severnius with a bound, and there was just time for us to make our 
escape. We had barely reached the outer door when the whole building was ablaze 
again. 

Severnius offered no comments on the events of the evening, except to say we were 
lucky to get out as we did, and of course 1 made none, At my suggestion we stopped 
at the observatory and spent a few hours there. Lost among the stars, my soul 
recovered its equilibrium. / have found that little things cease to fret when I can lift 
my thoughts to great things. 


In an easy manner the weaknesses and foibles of our society are 
unveiled; sometimes by delightful satire, sometimes by bold antithesis 
or the unveiling of a parallel, sometimes in light raillery; but when it 
eomes to the tremendous questions of morality as it relates to the sex 
problem, with a firm hand, and with a frankness and courage very rare 
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in an age when church and state are so honeycombed with hypocrisy, 
cant, and mock modesty, the authors unveil the parallel in such a 
manner as to leave an unmistakable impression on the reader, which is 
greatly heightened by the picture of exalted morality unfolded in the 
closing pages. 

Here is an illustration of the satirical vein which runs through many 
parts, in which the foibles and peculiar weaknesses of the stronger sex 
are hit off in a naive and engaging manner. 


“ They have a substitute, though,” he adced, removing the fragrant weed fiom his 
lips toexplain. “ They vaporize.” 

“ They what?” 

“ They haye a small cup, a little larger than a common tobacco pipe, which they fill 
with aleoholand pulverized valerian root. This mixture when lighted diffuses a kind 
of vapor, a portion of which they inhale through the cup stem, a slender, tortuous tube 
attached to the cup. The most of it, however, goes into the general air.”’ 

* Good heavens!” I cried, “ valerian! the most infernal, diabolical smell that was 
ever emitted from any known or unknown substance.” 

* It is said to be soothing to the nerves,” he replied. 

‘* But do you not find it horribly disagreeable, unbearable ?"" I suddenly recollected 
that, in passing through the upper hall of the house, I had once or twice detected this 
nauseating odor in the neighborhood of Eiodia’s suite of rooms. 

“Yes, I do,” he answered, “ when I happen to come in contact with it, which is 
seldom. They are careful not to offend others to whom the vapor is unpleasant. 
Elodia is very delicate in these matters; she is fond of the vapor habit, but she allows 
no suggestion of it to cling to her garments or vitiate her breath.” 

“It must be a great care to deodorize herself,’ I returned, with ill-concealed 
contempt. 

* That is her maicd’s business,”’ said he. 

*Isit not injurious to health ?"’ I asked. 

* Quite so; it often induces frightful diseases, and is sometimes fatal to life even.” 

“And yet they persist in it! I should think you would interfere in your sister's 
case.” 

“ Well,” said he, “the evils which attend it are really no greater than those that 
wait upon the tobacco habit; and as I smoke, | can’t advise with a very good grace. I 
have a sort of blind faith that these good cigars of mine are not going to do me any 
harm, though I know they have harmed others; and I suppose Elodia reasons in the 
same friendly way with her vapor cup.” 

The train stood on the track ready to start. i was about to spring up the steps of 
the last car when Severnius stepped me. 

** Not that one,” he said; “that is the woman’s special.” 

1 stepped back, and read the word Vaporizer, — printed in large gilt letters, — bent 
like a bow on the side of the car. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Severnius,” I exclaimed, “that the railroad company 
devotes one of these magnificent coaches exclusively to the use of persons addicted to 
the obnoxious habit we have been speaking of ?”’ 

“That is about the size of it,” he returned —he borrowed the phrase from me. 
“Come, make haste, or we shall be left; the next car is the smoker; we'll step into 
that and finish these cigars, after which I'll show you what sumptuous parlor coaches 
we have.” 

As we mounted to the platform I could not resist glancing intothe Vaporizer. There 
were only two or three ladies there, and one of them held in her ungloved hand the 
little cup with the tortuous stem which my friend had described to me. From it there 
issued a pale blue smoke or vapor, and oh! the smell of it! I held my breath and 
hurried after Severnius. 
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In Elodia we have the woman of the sensuous world. She carries on 
immense business enterprises; she is a leader in public work and edu- 
cation; her great wealth enables her to accomplish pretty much what 
she desires, while she receives the adulation of the people. She is the 
perfect counterpart of hundreds of our prominent men of affairs; men 
who assume to aid in guiding the ship of state; men who acquire fort- 
une, and throw a crumb to charity or a loaf to the church, when they 
offend propriety, and fear the tongue of scandal may sound unpleasant 
things to the world. She is beautiful, fascinating, keenly intellectual, 
but spiritually dead. She corresponds to the popular man of the world 
to-day, before whom the press and pulpit bow, though they may de- 
nounce his misdeeds in a general way. She is ‘‘ a body without a soul,” 
‘*a splendid ruin.” 

IV. , 

The chapters entitled ‘* Cupid’s Gardens’ and ‘tA Talk with Elodia,”’ 
although anything but pleasant reading, are rich in suggestive lessons. 
They show the essential immorality of our double code; how horrible 
impurity is in either man or woman; how fatal in the end must be the 
working of a double standard, unless the good and the pure exalt the 
debased, and check the hellward tendency of immorality. And all the 
way through these chapters we are reminded of the crying shame toler- 
ated by our society, when man, instead of woman, is the offender. 
There is something remorseless in the way Severnius and Elodia con- 
stantly turn the probe of the American into his own breast, as they 
persistently inquire, ‘* How is it with the MEN on your planet ?” 


V. 

The ciosing chapters reveal the authors’ conception of the coming 
civilization. Caskia is their Utopia, and in these pages will be found 
the result of the elevation of masculine morality, as in the preceding 
pages we have seen the result of woman’s occupying the low ethical 
plane of men in our society. In Caskia for generations the highest 
religion of the ages has been lived instead of parroted from lip to lip. 
We catch a glimpse of the Caskians and their elevated thought in the 
following. And here, also, the thoughtful reader will see that the 
authors have struck at the root of one of the most vital problems of the 
age; a problem which will be supreme in the mind of twentieth-century 
civilization: — 

“What is there peculiar about the religion of those people?” I asked. 

“The most peculiar thing about it is that they live it, rather than profess it,” he 
replied. 

“1 don’t think I understand,” said I; and after a moment's consideration of the 
matter in his own mind, he tried to make his meaning clear to me. 

“Do you often hear an upright man professing his honesty? It is a part of himself 
He is so free of the law which enjoins honesty that he never gives it a thought. So 
with the man who is truly religious: he has flung off the harness, and no longer needs. 
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to guide himself by bit and rein, or measure his conduct by the written eode. My 
friends, the Caskians, have emancipated themselves from the thraldom of the law by 
absorbing its principles into themselves. It was like seed sown in the ground, the 
germs burst from the husk and shot upward; they are enjoying the flower and the 
fruit.” 

* * * * 8 * 

**We,here on Mars, and you upon the earth, have discovered very sensitive elements 
in nature; they have discovered the same in their own souls. Their perceptions are 
singularly acute, their touch upon each other's lives finely delicate. In this respect we 
compare with them as the rude blacksmith compares with the worker in precious 
metals.” 

* But do they also concern themselves with science?” I asked. 

“ Assuredly,” he answered. ‘“ Their inventions are remarkable, their methods 
infinitely superior to ours. They believe in the triple nature, — the spiritual, the intel- 
lectual, and the physical,—and take equal pains in the development and culture 
of all.” 

“How wonderful!” I said, remembering that upon the earth we have waves of 
culture breaking over the land from time to time, spasmodic, and never the same; 
to-day it may be physical, to-morrow intellectual, and by and by a superfine spiritual 
bloom. But whichever it is, it sacrifices the other two and makes itself supreme. 

Severnius went on. As he proceeded, I was struck by the fact that the principles of 
our Christian civilization formed the basis of Paleverian law. 

* | wanted to give you some other instances,” he said, “of the ‘ peculiarities’ of the 
Caskians, as we started out with calling them. There is a law with us against bearing 
false witness; they hold each other in such honor and in such tenderness, that the 
command is an idle breath. There is nothing mawkish or sentimental about this, 
however; they, in fact, make no virtue of it, any more than you or I make a virtue of 
the things we do habitually — perhaps from unanalyzed motives of policy. You would 
not strike a man if you knew he would hit back and hurt you worse than he himself 
was hurt. Well, these people have sensibilities so finely developed, that a wrong done 
to another reacts upon themselves with exquisite suffering. The law and its penalties 
are both unseen forces, operating on an internal, not an external plane. With us, the 
authority which declares, * Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ becomes powerless at the 
threshold of marriage. Like other such laws which hold us together in an outward” 
appearance of decency and good order, it is a dead letter to them up to the point where 
we drop and trample apon it; here they take it up and carry it into their inmost lives 
and thoughts in a way almost too fine for us to comprehend, because we have never so 
much as dreamed of catching the spirit of that law.” 

*“ What do you mean?” I demanded, with a wide stare. 

“ Why, that marriage does not sanction lust. The Caskians hold that the exercise 
of the procreative faculty 1s a divine function, and should never be debased to mere 
animal indulgence. It has been said upon Divine Authority —as we believe — that if 
aman look upon a woman to lust after her, he has committed adultery in his heart. 
The Caskians interpret that to mean a man’s wife, the same as any other woman, 
because — they hold — one who owes his being to lust and passion natur: ‘ly inherits 
the evil and the curse, just as surely as though wedlock had not concealed the crime 
Their children are conceived in immaculate purity.” 

My look of prolonged amazement called out the usual question : 

* Have you no such class in any of your highly civilized countries?” 

“No, [think not. With us, children do uot come in answer to an intelligent desire 
for their existence, but are too often simply the result of indulgence, and so unwelcome 
that their pre-natal life is overshadowed by sorrow and crime.” 

The Caskians are thus described : — 

Their real is our highest ideal, The moral world is to them a real world: the 
spiritual world is tothema real world. They have no need of imagery. And they 
are never carried away by floods of feelingsfor they are always upto their highest 
level, They hold that there is a divine power continually operating upon human 
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consciousness, — not disclosing miracles, but enlarging and perfecting human 
perceptions. 

In the ideal civilization of Caskia the greatest freedom is observed. 
The great vital truth of the ages — man’s threefold nature and its 
requirements — has been recognized, and education has systematically 
developed body, brain, and soul, in the light of a religion from which 
hate is anished and fear is a stranger; hence where there is no intoler- 
ance or persecution. The hints on social problems and the pages given 
to the discussion of religion are very thoughtful, and embody much of 
what will, I believe, become the thought of to-morrow. 

In Ariadne we catch glimpses of the woman of the coming civiliza- 
tion-— pure and exalted; a woman whose soul quickened her mind, and 
whose body was the servant of the spirit. In Caskia there is no such 
thing as acquiring wealth without earning, and therefore there is none 
of the poverty of our civilization. Here we are informed: — 

There are no magnificent delusions called * stocks;"’ no boards of trade, no bulls 
and bears, no “ corners,”’ no mobilizing of capital for any questionable purposes; no 
gambling-houses; no pitfalls for unwary feet; and no mad fever of greed and schem- 
ing coursing through the veins of men and driving them to insanity ahd self- 
destruction. ‘ 

The following description of a thunder storm in Caskia will give a 
fair idea of many little prose etchings which are found within the 
covers of this unique work. 

Ariadne’s prediction had been correct : — 

The storm-king was mustering his forces round the mountain-tops, and the Eudosa 
was answering the challenge from the valley. 

After dinner we went up inte the observatory, and from thence passed out on to the 
balcony, thrilled by the same sense of delightful expectancy you see in the wnennuied 
eyes of youth, waiting for the curtain to go up ata play. All save myself had of 
course seen thunder-storms in Lunismar, but none were J/asé. There was eagerness 
in every face. 

We took our station at a point which gave us the best view of the mountains, and 
saw the lightning cut their cloud-enwrapped sides with flaming swords, and thrust 
gleaming spears down into the darkling valley, as if in furious spite at the blackness 
which had gathered everywhere. For the sun had sunk behind a wall as dense as 
night and left the world to its fate. Before the rain began to fall there was an appall- 
ing stillness, which even the angry mutterings of the Eudosa could not overcome. 
And then, as though the heavens had marshalled all their strength for one tremendous 
assault, the thunder broke forth. I have little physical timidity, but the shock struck 
me into a pose as rigid as death. 

That first explosion was but the prelude to the mighty piece played before us, 
around us, at our feet, and overhead. 

But the grandest part was yet to come. The rain lasted perhaps twenty minutes, 
and then a slight rent was made in the thick and sombre curtain that covered the face 
of the heavens, and a single long shaft of light touched the frozen point of the spear 
and turned its crystal and its snow to gold. The rest of the mountain was still 
swathed in cloud. A moment more, and a superb rainbow, and another, and yet 
another, were flung upon the shoulder of the spear, below the glittering finger. The 
rent in the curtain grew wider, and beyond, all the splendors of colors were blazoned 
upon the shimmering draperies that closed about and slowly vanished with the sun. 


I can sincerely recommend this romance. It is brave, candid, unique; 
one of the keenest satires of our time. It unmasks the weakness of our 
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civilization by its parallels and keen satire, and it opens up in a sug- 
gestive way great problems which are pressing for solution. It holds 
up to view a noble civilization, and in the closing chapters it breathes 
forth the loftiest of religions and the purest of ethics. From a purely 
literary point of view it suffers at times through evident haste in com- 
position, a fault which characterizes so much of the most vital thought 
of our busy age; but the excellence of the work is such that it should 
enjoy a wide cireulation. It is a thought-compelling book. 
B. O. FLOWER. 


*THe LIFE AND WoRK OF JOHN RUSKLN.* 

There is‘always question as to the wisdom of writing a man’s life 
during his lifetime, since absolute truth requires a perspective to make 
its real proportions visible. But in the present case, truth has often 
been so distorted —falsehood and misapprehension have builded so 
high a wall about the personality which still has been public property, 
and the subject of unending speculation and wonder — that any authen- 
tic word becomes of instant value. 

Much more than merely ‘authentic’ is the work contained in the 
iwo beautiful volumes lately issued from the Riverside Press, their 
execution perfect enough to satisfy the fastidious soul of even Ruskin 
himself. The clear page, broad margin, and perfect setting of the 
whole, with the invaluable series of portraits of Ruskin from the age 
of three to the latest one at seventy-three, make the volumes the most 
important addition to biography the year has known; nor is it possible 
to find fault with sins, either of omission or commission, on the part of 
the biographer, whose difficult task has been accomplished in a manner 
beyond all praise. The lover of Ruskin will find here fullest light on 
every mystery or contradiction that has puzzled or, it may be, baftied 
him. The student, not yet lover, but eager to know and understand 
this master, has here the best introduction to work that each year has 
made more intelligible and more indispensable, till to-day finds him 
acknowledged leader, not only in the difficult path of art-criticism at 
its highest, but the less known but quite as vital one of political 
economy. 

It is doubtful if any man in this nineteenth century has been more 
persistently misunderstood. ‘The very fact that his passionate interest 
in human life made him very shortly the ardent expounder of a new 
political economy, cast suspicion upon his work in other fields. A 
monomaniac as to the real place of Turner, and exaggerating it as he 
undoubtedly did, artists looked askance at his utterances, even when 
admitting the beauty and power of the words in which his thought was 
clothed. 


*“The Life and Work of John Ruskin.” By W. G. Collingwood, M. A., with 
portraits and other illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo; pp. 260-305; price, $5. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1893. 
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‘“*An inspired idiot,’ was the verdict of more than one Royal 
Academician, and for the most part they have not reversed the verdict, 
as how should they? To understand the bearing of such criticism, one 
must have himself lived nearer the life of such a man than any Royal 
Academician is likely to reach; and thus from artist and the cut-and- 
dried political economist alike, rejection was inevitable; yet this very 
rejection was the seal and superscription which in a later day would 
show the real place and value of the work. For the old man whose long 
struggle with evil physical conditions is well-nigh over, is the deep 
satisfaction born of the knowledge that the word he has always sought 
to speak, the word of his most earnest and solemn faith, has made its 
way, till the sale of his books has reached nearly half a million, and 
every country knows and honors him. These are the facts that have 
made his biography, while living, a necessity; and so perfectly has the 
task been accomplished, that when the earthly passage ends, and the 
beautiful soul has crossed the bar and stands free in its own place, 
hardly more than the record of the day need be added. 

Though Ruskin was born in London, he was practically a Scotchman, 
since his family were Scotch. He was brought up in Surrey, but sur- 
rounded by Scottish friends and teachers, and the simplicity of his 
training was distinctly Scotch, the qualities of his mind being of that 
strange combination that has always amazed and baffled the average 
Englishman. The biographer gives it well in one of his admirable 
summaries. 

The combination of shrewd common sense and romantic sentiment; the oscillation 
between levity and dignity, from caustic jest to tender earnest; the restlessness; the 
fervor; the impetuosity ;— all these are characteristic of a Scotsman of parts, and 
highly developed in Ruskin. 

The father, though a practical and successful business man, had a 
good classical education of the old-fashioned order at the High School 
in Edinburgh, and his tastes of many sorts were his recreation during a 
life of assiduous hard work, as final director of a great business — that 
of the London branch of vineyards in Spain, the oversight and general 
direction of which were, at least, entirely in his hands. He loved art 
and architecture, and drew well in water-coloys. He was passionately 
fond of fine scenery, among which he travelled in Scotland and Spain, 
and his appreciation of fine literature was no less marked. A practical 
man, yet sensitive and refined in spirit, a gentleman in every fibre. 

As to the mother, carefully brought up by Croyden, a cousin of the man 
she was to marry, and educated in the strictest sect of the day, she was no 
ordinary woman. She recognized at once that her intellectual training 
was below that of the society into which she must enter, and, under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Brown, studied and read till quite able to hold 
her own. Bent upon dragging everybody up to her own standard, she 
became somewhat of a terror to more timid souls, being feared rather 
than loved. The son she bore came up under a regimen that might 
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have ruined a creature less gentle and less capable of living in a world 
of his own, though her deep love was a compensation for some of 
the forms of its manifestation. Ruskin has told the story of his child- 
hood, unique at every point, in the wonderful autobiography in “ Pre- 
terita,” and nowhere can a more delightful picture be found than the 
story asa whole. It is easy to see how the fusing of two such natures 
in his own gave precisely the qualities that most dazed his critics; the 
Scotch capacity for censoriousness going side by side with the quick 
humor, the caustic wit, and the exquisite sensitiveness to all natural as 
well as all moral beauty that are on every page of the work he leaves us. 
The same year that gave him birth saw also the birth of three other 
men, each representative in his way: Charles Kingsley, James Russell 
Lowell, and Walt Whitman, with each and all of whom he had strong 
affiliations. Born on Feb. 3, 1819, he believed always that Saturn pre- 
sided at his birth and gave him the heritage of those whom the planet 
rules — weak health and much personal ill-luck in little things, offset by 
the supreme gift of genius. With keenest capacity for enjoyment, an 
over-sensitive, nervous system made society a trial, while renown and 
public notice gave him far more trouble than they were ever worth 
to him. 

It is certain that the system of his education in the beginning, while 
.it fostered self-control, made small allowance for natural temperament. 
If he tumbled down stairs, he was whipped in order to teach him 
carefulness; toys sent him were taken away, that self-denial might be 
learned and his own resources developed; and at dessert his mother 
drew the line at two raisins. Left thus to himself, he proceeded to 
invent his own games, and stared at things, as he puts it, ‘till the eyes 
seemed coming out of his head,’ a habit that later gave him practically 
double powers of vision, and madé his report of what he saw a portion 
of our literary wealth. 

Development was in another way always dear to him. Long summer 
journeys, beginning almost in babyhood, came year after year. The 
carriage used had room, not only for Mrs. Ruskin, whose anxiety as to 
her husband's delicate health made her unwilling to remain behind, but 
the small John as well who had his little portmanteau for seat, and 
played horses with his father’s knees, the nurse riding on the dicky 
behind. At four he had taught himself to read by a method of his own, 
and from this time on received regular morning lessons in Bible-reading 
and reciting the Scotch paraphrases of the Psalms. At five he was 
a bookworm, and at six began to write books for himself. But for this, 


and the whole story of these earlier years, suggestive at every point, the 
reader must turn to the biography'itself. Through boyhood to the 
hobbledehoy stage at seventeen, in which, a tall and, if he had known 
it, very attractive lad, he fell madly in love with a gay and scoffing little 
French girl of fifteen, confounded at the ways of the shy Britisher, and 
laughing him and them to scorn. He recovered in good time; and like 
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other experiences, it served as part of the warp in the web his life was 


to weave. Before this, his worship of mountain scenery had been 
developed; and his innumerable poems, most of which he rejected later, 
bear evidence of the growing feeling for all beauty, itself a part of his 
inheritance. Turner's vignettes to Rogers’ “ Italy’ he had studied and 
delighted in, and in the Italian journey of 1833 he attempted to make a 
Rogers’ “Italy” for himself, and drew vignettes for his verses and 
descriptions of scenery with the finest crow quill, laying in this work the 
foundation for the ** Modern Painters” ten years later. Mineralogy had 
always been a delight, and meteorology followed. Each year had its 
record of study made in picture as well as detailed entry in his diaries; 
but the love story ran side by side with the work, and his anxious and 
much disquieted mother put other girls in his way, and adopted all the 
methods warranted from the beginning of time not to cure. 

The marriage of Adele to Baron Duquesne threw him into a serious 
illness; but at twenty, one is not apt to die of love, and he recovered, 
though not till he had been compelled to give up Oxford, and travel for 
two years in search of health. Later on, after a course of lessons in 
water-color painting, the attacks of the critics upon his favorite Turner 
aroused his wrath to a passionate defence of the great painter. This 
first essay, submitted to Turner himself and afterward lost, was the 
germ of the opening chapters of ‘‘ Modern Painters.”’ But a few days 
after its completion he matriculated at Oxford, and at nineteen was a 
full-fledged art critic, sturdily taking up his own line and making up 
his own mind untroubled by other influences. The symptoms of con- 
sumption had shown themselves, and later an affection of the spine 
which bent his tall figure into almost deformity. After long delay he 
became able to study and in degree make up lost time, taking his 
Bachelor's degree in 1841; and from 1842 to 1860 he devoted himself to 
Turner and all other phases of art in his earlier criticisms. The reading 
of Hooker's ** Ecclesiastical Policy “ and his half-unconscious imitation 
of the involved sentences, marred the style of the second volume of 
* Modern Painters,” a fact of which he makes endless sport in his 
revised edition years later. 

Full recognition had come, but recognition that meant unlimited 
abuse from one school of painters who smarted under his lash and 
dreaded his power. In 1848 he had married the young lady for whom 
some years before he had written ** The King of the Golden River,” in 
two days’ sitting, and a little later came the *‘ Seven Lamps.” “A new 
constellation,” wrote Charlotte Bronté — ** seven bright stars, for whose 
rising the reading world ought to be anxiously agape.” 

Thirty years later the author wrote it down as ‘useless stuff... 
overlaid with gilding, and overshot, too, splashily and cascade-fashion, 
with gushing of words,” but no critical work of his has been so popular. 
Twenty years of labor in which he had become the recognized leader of 
criticism, and not only philosopher but also master of a style which had 
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enriched English literature at every point. At forty he had finished 
‘“* Modern Painters *’ and all that grew from it; but in the making other 
thoughts had grown, and he found himself practically a heretic and 
outside the fold in which he had been brought up. In every question 
the ethical side came uppermost. A sense of the evil of the world was 
upon him, and a horror of great darkness followed. 

At this crisis he stood almost alone. His old friends were passing 
away. His parents did not understand him, and his suffering from 
much misconception for a time embittered and antagonized him. The 
strikes in the London building trade and their causes stirred him deeply, 
and he wrote from Lausanne, Thun, and Bonneville three of the four 
papers accepted by Thackeray for ‘“ Cornhill,” and brought hastily to a 
conclusion because of the general dislike and dread of the new and con- 
founding ideas. The “ Cornhill” papers took book form under the title 
of “ Unto this Last,’ and in 1862 Fraser’s Magazine accepted another 
series, to which came identically the same experience as that with 
Cornhill.” Even his father wrote bitterly of his folly; and with the 
appearance of the fourth paper the heretic was gagged, to remain so tiil 
1871, when the work took shape in ‘* Munera Pulveris.” 

The thought which outraged that generation—thought that had 
stirred in the mind of Kingsley as he wrote *“‘ Alton Locke,” and moved 
the soul of Maurice and that earlier band of Christian socialists, the 
prophets and foundation builders of the general movement of to-day — 
had become part of his very substance, and from thenceforth he gave all 
that he had — fortune, time, and labor — to the demonstration of his 
faith. He had a class in drawing at the Working Man’s College, and 
taught wherever he could, gaining in this way what he calls the “ moral 
culture,’ which is at the heart of all his work. His father’s death had 
given him a large fortune; his mother had transferred to him the devo- 
tion that had held her for the husband of her youth, and for eight years 
lived with him rejoicing in his prosperity and shutting her eyes to his 
heresies. The Oxford professorship followed, and in one form and 
another — political economy, sociology, education — his thought worked 
out in book after book. Mere book-learning he scouted, but education 
in the deepest sense became a passionate interest. Out of his own 
blackness he had come into deep faith in happiness, deep desire that 
all mankind should know and reach it. Out of this grew also a new yet 
old philosophy of the arts, and the demand that every child should 
be taught their meaning, urged in the great lecture at Cambridge in 
May, 1867, on “The Relation of National Ethics to National Arts.” 
In his personal life had been sadness and change which we have 
no right to question; but work, though often interrupted by his 
constantly recurring illnesses, has gone on steadily, an ever-widening 
field, his chief word to the workers of England voicing itself in ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera,”’ at which the newspapers railed. The highest critics 
recognized their power; Carlyle and Sir Arthur Helps congratulating 
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him on the first number, and many others joining in his new venture, 
the St. George’s Company. He gave Miss Octavia Hill her first interest 
in practical philanthropy, and in a thousand ways besides that of the 
model dwellings experiment, demonstrated his passionate earnestness 
and determination to help. 

So through this second volume and the beautiful life of Brantwood 
one follows the steps of the deep-hearted reformer, never going beyond 
natural possibilities, but using more and more an exquisite quality of 
common sense absent in the work of the mere idealist. Among all 
classes his works have gene, and are studied to-day as never before, 
each year seeing larger call for new editions. All over the world, in 
many cities, societies on the basis of his own have been formed. Eco- 
nomic thought in its modern sense owes to him immeasurable help and 
stimulus. All storms are past. There is light in the west, and the old 
man faces evening-time. ‘‘ There is more work to do, but not to-day. 
‘The plough stands in the furrow, and the laborer passes peacefully from 
his toil, homewards.”’ HELEN CAMPBELL. 

Ir 18 PossIBLe.* 

Books, like individuals, breathe forth an atmosphere of their own. 
Some are vicious, bligliting the natures of those who peruse them. 
Others are negatively bad; others are negatively good; others are posi- 
tively good in tone. ‘ It is Possible’ belongs to this last named highest 
class, being in essence and expression distinctly refining. The charac- 
terizations are strongly drawn, and the personalities of Mary Noble, 
Carrol, and Harvey Willard are worthy of close acquaintance and study. 
We enjoy them in the freshness of their childhood, in their dreamy 
youth, and likewise when they awaken to a sense of the earnestness and 
reality of life, so full of meaning to the true husband, wife, and mother. 
Mary Noble, as a little child, is the embodiment of love, which quality is 
not even effaced by her mother’s darkened religious ideas and instruc- 
tion. Mary,in the dawn of life, knows no night clouds and falling tears 
soon disperse in her sunshiny atmosphere. Even though the buried 
arrow lies hidden deep from careless eye, her childish intuition fathoms 
the secret pain. Like refreshing dew falls the tender kiss of child-lips, 
mingled with lovelit glances, 4nd little soft hands’ sympathetic nestling. 

. “It was night... . ‘* Awake!” she cries, ‘‘ Itis morning. The sun 
is high and bright. I am glad, so glad and happy because all waking 
things are glad. The birds sing of the gladness, the wind breathes it, 
the flowers nod and speak of it, the sunshine loves it! Oh, the happy in 
me is all there is! Wake! Come and see!”’ 

‘*The morning song of the child is the jubilee of the world, for the 
world is awake!” 

The songs in little Carrol’s heart had flown. Bereft of her devoted 
and loving mother, she had lately come to abide with Mrs. Noble. She 


* “It is Possible.” By Helen Van Anderson. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 342 pp 
Published by Arena Publishing Company, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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“clung desperately to the memory of the only parent she had ever 
known; and while she was regarded as a strange, silent child, there 
were depths in her nature no one suspected, much less understood. 
Little Mary came nearest to filling the void. But Carrol’s mother had 
left her one close friend in her pet Newfoundland dog. “Secrets that 
no one else dreamed of were poured into Pam’s willing ears, and every 
wounded feeling or childish grievance had been helped or healed by 
Pam’s loving sympathy. . . . “‘ Don’t bark, Pam,” she whispered. ‘ I’ve 
come to see you afew moments, and oh, Pam,” cried the child with a 
breaking sob, ‘I am so lonesome and miserable.” Pam made himself 
as hospitable as he knew how and tenderly licked her hand. “ It seems 
as if only you and I are left, and you are so good to me!” she cried 
brokenly, with her arms about the shaggy neck, while Pam looked at her 
with eyes full of love and wonder. ‘I don’t see why Harvey says such 
mean things. He thinks I’ve never been taught religion, and, Pam, you 
know better, ’cause didn’t mamma teach me to be kind to everybody, 
and love all God’s creatures? Pam, I wouldn't tell anybody but you; 
but Aunt Marcia isn’t a bit like mamma, for she talks about God being 
angry with folks who don’t go to church, and who don’t pray and read 
the Bible, and she says it’s wrong to talk about Him in an every-day way, 
like we did when we played that beautiful play Mary made up. Mamma 
used to say that God loves everybody, and only asks folks to do the very 
best they can. Which do you think is right, Pam, for I don’t know any 
more, when Aunt Maria and Harvey's father talk so.” 

Pam put his paw into her lap, with eyes eloquent with sympathy. 
**Oh, dear, sometimes I'd like to die, if it weren’t for Mary and you, Pam. 
It just seems — as —though —I can’t learn to be good, Aunt Marcia’s 
way. She even finds fault with — dear little — Mary.” .. 

Harvey Willard, child fashion, is but the mouthpiece of his father. 
The latter, a Baptist minister, and like Mrs. Noble, as regards the Bible, 
adheres to a strict observance of the letter of the law, regardless of the 
life. In childish disagreements, Harvey added to Carrol’s grief, by his 
cruel taunts, ‘resorting to personal invectives when righteous argument 
failed.” 

‘*T heard papa say you ought to learn some religion now, since you've 
come to your aunt’s to live, for you never went to church, nor was taught 
anything good before.” . Grown to maidenhood, Carrol and Mary look 
into the future. ‘‘One whose eyes are dark and questioning, and the 
other blue and trustful.” 

Suitors are not wanting. Among them Harvey Willard, whose heart 
seeks Carrol’s, and would ask, if it dared, that the discordant past might 
bloom to harmony and beauty. Fate brings to gentle Mary a wooer in 
the form of one handsome and fascinating, yet possessing a strong 
individuality of marked dominancy. Basking in his tenderness, she 
does not observe beneath the smiling exterior the determined will that 
brooks no opposition. Felix Temple believes that “ you are neither 
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false to God nor your duty when you obey your husband.” Forgetting 
that * expression is life, repression death.” 

In wifehood, Mary’s childlike trust is sorely tested, and during a dark 
period is lost. But in the hour of anguish and desolation at the bedside 
of her dying child, ‘‘ The white germ of her childish faith suddenly 
seemed to spring forth, a vital reality, bearing upon its living stalk the 
possibility of a blossom. . . . Love, joy, peace, like rippling waves of 
light, bathed her in their embrace, and kissed her into knowledge — 
knowledge of life and its meaning.” 

Mary had found her birthright. . . . ‘* The individual must find union 
with the Universal, in order to express individuality in its highest sense. 
Until we stop leaning on this or that person for comfort, love, or satis- 
faction, we are ignoring our birthright. . . . Human relations will then 
become purer and better. When we realize that it is not the personal 
love of our friends that satisfies or helps us, but the Universal —the 
God love — which they express, we will find ourselves able to be satisfied 
and happy, whether friend, lover, or husband is with us or not. . .*, 
Love is a spiritual fact, and all that makes us rejoice in our friends’ 
presence, or yearn for their companionship is the love that responds to 
our own; that response makes us one. ... Personality is that which 
constitutes or pertains to a person, and person is the corporeal manifes- 
tation of a soul, the outward appearance; while individuality as a dis- 
tinct combination of qualities inhering in the One relates to Spirit. We 
must lea.n to depend on the Infinite for love, comfort, or wisdom. 
How else could we develop the true individuality which is nothing more 
nor less than the consciousness of oneness with the Father, and the 
consequent expression of that oneness, in thought, word, and deed ?” 
. . » Thus accompanying our friends, we follow their steps down through 
the dim valleys of doubt and despair, up on to the mountain tops of 
transcendent joy and peace. 

Among the character etchings, that of Miss Allbright’s is exceedingly 
fine. Students of social science will be interested in her life work. We 
heartily commend this story to all lovers of fiction, to both young and 
old, and especially to the young. Through its transcendental thought 
shines forth the truth, saying, “ It is possible’ for every soul *‘ to think 
God’s thoughts after him.” Hattrik E. FLOweEr. 


THE OPEN SECRET.* 

This work is remarkable in more ways than one. It is from the pen 
of a prominent orthodox clergyman who is not known to the world as 
entertaining liberal sentiments. And, indeed, while he gives some new 
and very suggestive renderings to texts which for centuries have been 
interpreted in a different manner, he nowhere takes issue with the Bible 
where incidental references are made to that book. But the fact that a 


*“The Open Secret.” By A. Priest. Cloth; pp. 61. Side Pocket Series. Price, 
75 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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conservative clergyman has given utterance to views so broad and sug- 
gestive illustrates anew the activity of speculative thought in the church 
to-day. The intellectual world is passing through one of those great 
movements which usher in a new order of things; a movement which 
Judea experienced immediately prior to the advent of Jesus; a move- 
ment such as Western Europe experienced when the evening of the 
Middle Ages disappeared in the dawn of modern times. Everywhere in 
the religious world we find unrest. There is hurrying to and fro. East- 
ern mysticism, the great religions of antiquity, the occultism of the 
ancients, the psychical phenomena of the present, — all are being inter- 
rogated. Higher criticism also has opened the pages of the Christian's 
Bible, and by the lamp of reason he is searching the Scriptures to find 
life, instead of blindly accepting everything written in its pages without 
searching. It is an era of growth, and that means a period of unrest. 
It is an era of speculation, and that means intellectual activity. It is an 
era of truth searching, and that heralds a brighter and more civilized 
day for humanity. 

In ‘* An Open Secret”? the author discusses an attempt to signal Mars 
in July, 1892. After many weary nights of fruitless experimentation, 
some one observes the needle of the compass moving in a strange 
manner. In time it is found that the compass is signalling the astron- 
omers. An expert in telegraphic codes is sent for. In reply to an 
inquiry the needle of the compass spelled out the following: “I am 
authorized to answer for the inhabitants of that world you cannot see.” 

The writer then proceeds with the recital of this supermundane 
intelligence, who thus describes himself: - 

You ask me who I am and whence I came? I reply, I am one of countless myriads 
who inhabit space, and pass from world to world. I am, as you, a soul with a body. 
As to my soul, I am one like yourselves, with this difference, that I now possess facul- 
ties which in you are either wanting or but rudimentary. As to my body, it is com- 
pacted of that ethereal substance with which all space is filled. 

Here is a glimpse of the dweller in the unseen world as given by our 
author: — 

The gross material body which drags your love down to lust, we have left behind. 
Manly strength and womanly beauty we have, indeed, in endlessly varying degree, the 
poorest of which, if you could see, would ravish your soul by its vision. The individual 
life which was so sore let and hindered in building around it its body of earthly matter 
finds here a matter plastic, tractable, radiant. Each soul approximates its ideal body. 
No deformity mars, and no lesson dwarfs the spiritual body’s growth in this sphere. 
The joy of living is proportioned to the exalted quality of the matter in which we live. 
The rude and feeble molecular movement of muscles by which your Hercules wields his 
club gives place to the unspeakably more potent atomic energy which permits the 
ethereal man to wield the lightning, and harness gravitation to his chariot, guiding it 
at will. The fair womanly soul which among you shines through the comely face, here 
radiates from a countenance composed of the very substance of light. Her figure, 
whose beauty you cover and hide, here walks clad only in innocence, for here lust has 
no existence, and shame no meaning. For those from worlds like yours who lived to 
the flesh have died ; and only they who lived to the spirit have their permanent abode 
with us. . . . Even in this limited sense, immortality is not an endowment; it is an 
achievement. Not all men achieve it; comparatively few do. Strait is the gate and 
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narrow is the way that entereth unto life, and few there be that find it; for wide is 
the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go 
out thereat... . 

The attainment of such a body depends upon moral conditions. That human 
instinct has been true which has ever associated the idea of immortality with moral 
goodness, and that of eternal destruction with moral badness. And it is true for a 
reason so simple that it has seemed incredible. The thing which you call Sin 
is, in its last analysis, living to the flesh as opposed to living to the Spirit. All 
those actions which men call evil may be reduced to two, which are essentially one. 
They are lust and murder, All those multiform immoralities which revolve about the 
fact of sex are forms of the attempt to express the sense of living in terms of matter. 
Therefore lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin; and sin when it is 
finished issues in death. It does so because it withdraws that spiritual energy which 
would else be expeuded in building up the spiritual body, and dissipates it upon that 
form of matter which is in its nature capable of expressing but transiently the life of 
the spirit. On the other hand, all those forms of wrong which are called by such 
names as covetousness, dishonesty, hate, and theft are but rudimentary forms of 
murder. He that hateth his brother is a murderer. “ Hateth any man the thing he 
would not kill?” He taketh a life who taketh that which doth sustain the life. And 
you know that no murderer hath eternal life in him. Why’? Because all life is so 
bound together that the living spirit who makes a murderous thrust at another pierces 
his own soul. Action and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions, He that 
hateth his brother isa murderer. It is perilous to trip up even one of the little ones. 

The unknown next makes the somewhat startling statement that only 
the fit survive; that those who live on the sensuous plane burn out their 
spiritual energies and die with the dissolution of the body, or, if born 
into the spiritual world, frequently the spiritual body is too feeble to 
long survive. He then continues: — 

Immortality is not an endowment but an achievement. ... Living is an eternal 
judgment here as everywhere. The fit survive, the unfit perish. The notion so widely 
entertained among men that earthly life is in some peculiar sense a“ probation” is 
altogether misleading. You have fancied that because the deeds done in the body 
determine the spirit’s immediate destiny, they do so finally and indefeasibly. Life is 
a probation wherever and » henever it is lived. 

For them who follow the laws of the new life there is that bliss of living which 
human eye hath not seer nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, 

The extracts will give the drift of the author’s thought. It is for the 
most part high, austere, and in strict alignment with what is apparent 
to our senses in the inexorable laws of nature. The book will prove a 
healthy stimulus to the imagination, and its exalted spirit will give an 
upward impulse to life. B. O. FLower. 


Joys BEYOND THE THRESHOLD.* 

Twenty years ago a book appeared which, taking into consideration 
the time in which it was written, was the most notable demonstration 
against materialism ever recorded. Scientific men read it attentively, 
impressed in spite of themselves by the spirit of the work, a scientific 
exposition of the inevitableness of immortality, being the last thing to 


* Joys Beyond the Threshold.” A sequel to “The To-morrow of Death.” By 
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be looked for from the brilliant Frenchman, whose work gave him first 
rank in his chosen field. Nine editions followed each other in quick 
succession. It was translated at once into English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, and Dutch; and incessant discussion by 
various schools of thinkers gave it added power. Materialists and 
positivists accused it of carrying spiritualism to the intensest possible 
degree. Catholic writers assailed it as attacking Catholic dogmas, and 
Orthodox Protestants asserted its conflict with Scripture. Like the 
‘* Gates Ajar,”’ however, it at onee made its own place, and has brought 
eoaviction to the sceptical and comfort to the mourner now for many 
years. It is the history of evolution for the entire universe; the aftirma- 
tion of the indestructibility of matter, and of the indwelling spirit in 
all matter. From zoéphite to star, the law is one and the same, and in 
tracing the links which bind each to each, he finds ‘ this unbroken 
chain of vital activity, which has neither beginning nor end, and which 
binds together all beings in one family, the universal family of the 
worlds.” 

It is because from all parts of the world a flood of letters containing 
thanks for comfort received, and urging further enlargement of the sug- 
gestions made, has poured in upon the author, that he has been moved 
to prepare the present volume. In the meantime the strong spiritual 
trend which is part of these later years of the century now passing, has 
made many of the ideas of the earlier book familiar to the public at 
large, and thus prepared them for the expansion of the earlier 
theories. Though not a theosophist, Figuier believes in reincarnation 
for infants and for the wicked, and though yielding allegiance to no 
church, his profoundly religious spirit finds in God the source and end 
of all being. It is a misfortune that in spite of this faith he is no less a 
believer in the dominant power of evil and its rule in the earth, and 
thus transfers any real and abiding happiness to another sphere. That 
happiness is the right and one chief end of human existence, is part of 
his creed only for the future life, and in rejection of this faith he loses 
one of the strongest motives for labor in the cause of humanity. 
‘Dialogues with the Dead,’ which form a large part of the second 
volume, are poorly conceived and weak in execution, a didactic and 
school-masterish tone pervading them. But there is an admirable com- 
parison of religious systems, and a summary of scientific proofs of his 
position, and these count as the most important features of the volume, 
excellently translated and of permanent value in any tongue. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB.* 

For the many readers who have laughed over * An American Girl in 
London” and * A Social Departure,” there will be no disappointment 
in this latest play of Mrs. Duncan's irrepressible and charming humor. 


*« The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib.” By Sara Jeanette Duncan. Wi h 37 
Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Cloth; l2mo; price, $1.50. D. Apple.on & Co., 
New York. 
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It is the story of a young married pair in India, the wife coming from 
an English country parsonage, and bringing with her some of the most 
desirable results of such life; the young husband the natural outcome 
of English official life in India. The long passage over seas, and all the 
eurious folk who were part of it, the astonished introduction to the 
peculiarities of Indian official society, are tilled with the sharply dis- 
tinct characterization that marked the first work of this author. There 
is fun on every page, but there is something more than fun; there is 
keen observation, a delicate appreciation of the differences between 
Western and Eastern thought and of the nature of the people with 
whom she deals. There are touches that Kipling himself could hardly 
excel, and the book has value as a study of present conditions and their 
effect, more than perhaps even the author knew or intended. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
THE Srory or My LIFE, FROM CHILDHOOD TO MANHOOD.* 

Only at rarest intervals has any hint as to the personality of Georg 
Ebers been given to the public, and the thousands who read his novels 
regard him for the most part as an archeologist, using the fruit of a 
lifetime of study in the romances which are so absolutely faithful to 
every detail of the time they portray. There is, therefore, special value 
in the pages of this autobiography, admirably translated by Mrs. 
Safford, and tilled with unexpected charm. It is not the face of an old 
man that confronts us on the title page, but, on the contrary, one in his 
prime — a face in which the accomplished man of the world and the 
scholar are happily blended. | Born a fortnight after his father’s death, 
he came up with the conviction, held by all Germans, that certain for- 
tune is the portion of all posthumous children, since God watches over 
them with peculiar care. 

*assionately devoted to his mother, of whose beauty and grace he is 
never tired of telling, he proves, through all the fascinating story of his 


childhood and boyhood, how well deserved is every word of the eulogy. 
Known as “the beautiful Hollander,” she won all hearts on her intro- 
duction to Berlin society, and had as friends Baron von Humboldt, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, Rauch, and a host of familiar and distinguished 
names. From the beginning the child heard always tlie talk of culti- 
vated men and women — in itself an education — and in addition had 
the most careful of trainings. Like Ruskin, he seems to have learned 


to read unconsciously, and in process of time to write verses for the 
birthdays kept in the pretty German fashion, with little plays and much 
feasting. His scheol days give also a synopsis of some of the best 
theories of German education, and the pages are filled with portraits of 
every variety, from court officials to authors, artists, and sculptors. 
Out-door life had larger share than is often the case with the German 
student, and he entered the university strong, hearty, and well- 

* “The Story of My Life, from Childhood to Manhood.” By Georg Ebers. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. Cloth; l2mo; pp. 382; price, $1.25. D. Appleton & Co, 
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developed, to pass with honor through his course, later reading law 
at night, after wild evenings of beer drinking and tumultuous merri- 
ment. This combination, with too much dancing at the evening 
parties, where his high spirits and charm of manner made him a 
favorite guest, proved too much for him, and a series of severe hem- 
orrhages, through which he was nursed by his mother, brought him to 
the turning-point in his career. 

In the long days of invalidism he summed up his life, settled what his 
real plan of work was to be, and as the result, on the return of health, 
dropped the law and took up the study of Egyptology, with results 
which the world has long enjoyed. A profound student, he has still 
retained his ardent interest in humanity at large, and the final words of 
the delightful autobiography give the sum of his philosophy and his 
methods: ‘ Severe suffering had not succeeded in stifling the cheerful 
spirit of the boy and youth; it did not desert me in manhood. When 
the sky of my life was darkened by the blackest clouds, it appeared 
amid the gloom like a radiant star announcing brighter days; and if I 
were to name the powers by whose aid I have again and again dispelled 
even the heaviest clouds which threatened to overshadow my happiness 
in existence, they must be called gratitude, earnest work, and the motto 
of the blind old Lange, ‘ Love united with the strife for truth.’”’ 

HELEN CAMPBELL, 
A GUIDE TO PALMISTRY.* 


The new Renaissance, if we m*y so term the wonderful intellectual 
awakening of the present time, like the mental quickening which 
marked the century of Columbus avd the departure of the Middle Ages, 
is characterized by two distinct tendencies in addition to the all- 
pervasive deter‘nination to break the bonds of the past. One of these 
tendencies is evinced in a bold originality and an utter disregard for the 
traditions of former days; its face is riveted on the present and the 
future. It is prone to minify the achievements and attainments of the 
past. It is nothing if not contemporaneous. It feasts on the real and 
the material of the present hour. It is as sceptical of the future as it is 
scornful of the past, and yet it is characterized by a robust and manly 
spirit. It is in alignment with freedom, justice, and fraternity. Indeed, 
its apostles are among the foremost champions of the oppressed. The 
very fact that it has broken with conventionalism gives it a great power. 
It is no longer under the spell which conservatism weaves around its 
slaves. This school of thinkers, like fhomas Jefferson, have unbounded 
faith in freedom, and like him, also, they are boldly independent and 
little given to flights of the imagination. 

The other growing class who have broken with popular and con- 
servative thought, hold ideas diametrically opposed to the realists; they 





* “A Guide to Palmistry.” By E. E. Henderson, White enamelled cloth, stamped 
in silver; profusely illustrated with charts and diagrams. Price, 75 cents. Arena 
Publishing Company, Copley Square, Boston. 
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are essentially dreamers. From them will come the poets of to-morrow. 
They turn to the past with the fascination which the Italy of the 
Renaissance felt for ancient Grecian thought. They are by nature 
idealists; their tendency is toward idealization and mysticism. 

Hence we find to-day, beside the robust realism of the present century, 
and the cold, sceptical, scientific methods being prosecuted in all realms 
of reason as never before, a flood-tide of orientalism, mysticism, and 
occultism developing on every side. India, which has long remained 
the slave of the masterful English, and intellectually negative, so far at 
least as other nations are concerned, now finds at her feet a host of 
Europeans who are seeking for the secret doctrines and the wonders 
said to be practised by her masters in occultism. Astrology, which was 
so profoundly believed in by Kepler, who ordered his life by the stars, 
was brushed aside by modern science as something entirely beneath the 
notice of a thoughtful, well-balanced mind, now however is being studied 
by numbers of scholarly men and women in Europe and America. And 
were it not for the odium which was attached to it by reason of the 
accretion of superstition which it gathered during the Dark Ages, and 
the lofty contempt entertained by popular scientists for all who looked 
upon it with favor, the world would be amazed to find how many 
among deep thinkers, professors, aysicians, literati, and indeed per- 
sons prominent in many fields of vesearch are studying this science of 
the ancients. 

With this general awakening of interest, of an introspective nature, 
has come a new spirit of inquiry in regard to various things looked upon 
by the learned of older times as {its and sciences. It has been said that 
the master brains or the initiated in ancient days could almost paralyze 
one who was uninitiated by reading his character from his face or hands, 
even his general appearance, coupled with his voice and gait. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that with the rise of Eastern occultism and 
Oriental mysticism, among others of the treasured arts of the early 
times, palmistry has been resurrected, and has, during the past few 
years, awakened great interest among thoughtful people who are 
inquiring into occult thought, as well as the numerous class who are 
ever eager to take up anything which is novel. 

In conversation with a leading European actress last year, occult 
subjects were under discussion, and she remarked that she had a most 
wonderful experience with a ~«#man in St. Petersburg. The tacts, as 
nearly as I can now recall them, were as follows: By an accident this 
actress met the adept in palmistry, who not only delineated ! er 
character marvellously and revealed many important events in her past 
life, but also told her of a number of happenings of importance in the 
future, which came about exactly as had been predicted. Now, it is 
highly probable that this reader in palmistry may also have possessed 
the clairvoyant gift, as I have noticed that it is those who are designated 
“the interior people’? who make most positive progress in all occult 
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studies, and those persons are often gifted with clairvoyance, clair- 
audience, psychometric power, or some other form of interior sense 
perception. ‘ 

This conversation, however, interested me in palmistry, and since 
then I have known many people who have had remarkable readings 
given.byypersons thoroughly versed in palmistry. The general interest 
has also so increased that there have been of late many calls from 
various quarters for some work on this subject, reliable yet easily 
understood by any intelligent person. 

Such a work has just appeared, and it is gotten up in exquisite taste, 
profusely illustrated, and written in an interesting and perfectly intel- 
ligible manner. Moreover, the work is thoroughly authentic. It is 
from the pen of one who has given years of study to the art of palmistry, 
and a person who possesses wonderful power in delineating character 
from the hand. To those interested in this most fascinating study I can 
most heartily reeommend Mrs. E. E. Henderson's work as being a 
complete handbook to palmistry by which any person may familiarize 
himself with the art. B. O. FLOWER. 


WASHINGTON Brown, FARMER. 


** Washington Brown, Fa:mer,’ by Leroy Armstrong, could not have 
been written anywhere but in the West. It is a strong, clean-cut work 
by a man who is not afraid. It is contemporaneous. It deals with 
unhackneyed themes, and it moves to a powerful climax of interest. 
Its style is very good indeed —clear, unaffected, and epigrammatic. 
Its weakness is in its caracterizations, which are not weak by any 
means, but which lack @ certain suggestiveness of detail. The story 
concerns the rise of a farmer to power, and his successful grapple with 
the wheat exchange in Chicago. This story of a titanic and apparently 
hopeless struggle is told with great power, and manifestly by a man who 
knows his Chicago and his Kansas too. The breaking of the car-famine 


is magnificently daring, and is not entirely outside the pale of the 
possible. HAMLIN GARLAND. 


A WoMAN OF THE CENTURY.* 

The public has never before been favored with so composite a résumé 
of woman’s work as this in hand. It stands as a complete verification 
of Miss Willard’s utterance that ‘“ Of all the discoveries of this century, 
the most wonderful is this, woman has discovered herself.” 

In the words of its universally beloved editors :— 

This cyclopwdia is intended to be unique, and to supply a vacant niche in the 
reference library. The nineteenth century is woman’s century. Since time began, no 
other era has witnessed so many and so great changes in the development of her 
character and gifts and in the multiplication of opportunities for their application. 


**“ A Womanof theCentury.” Edited by Frances E. Willardand Mary A Livermore, 
Cloth; 812 pp.; sold by subscription, Published by Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
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Even to those best informed on this subject, we believe that a glance at these pages 
will bring astonishment at the vast array of woma.'s achievements here chronicled in 
hundreds of new vocations and avocations. I. weminent names and faces will here 
be missed, while many worthy names, whic.: cannot be found elsewhere, are strung 
upon this rosary of nineteenth-century ac!.ievement. Every department of life and 
work is here represented. , 

This book is not alone a book of record of famous names, but one which @ims to show 
what woman have done in the humble as in the higher walks of life. It is a record of 
American women, offered at the close of four centuries of life in the New World, to the 
consideration of those who would know what the nineteenth century of Christian 
civilization has here brought forth, and what is the vast outlook and the marvellous 
promise of the twentieth century. » 

This history, telling its story of the mental achievements of women, 
demonstrates that there is no ‘“* sex in knowledge.’ It proves there is 
no more a special sphere for womankind as a whole than there is for 
man in the aggregate. It puts to shame the man-made laws which create 
distinctions and unjustly close the ways of education and employment 
that should be as freely open to every woman as to every man. Woman 
must follow where her spirit listeth. As the potent magnet attracts the 
needle, so each soul is attracted to that vocation which will develop the 
highest and best within the mortal. Such a century’s wonderful growth 
will no doubt prove to many a deep inspiration, that in less than arfother 
hundred years will blossom forth in such noble thought, speech, and 
action as were never before known. 

The volume contains fourteen hundred and seventy biographical 
sketches, accompanied by portraits of leading American women in all 
walks of life. H. C. F. 


GEMS OF COLORADO SCENERY.* 


The exquisite daintiness of this portfolio and its contents should 
appeal to every lover of America. In it we find reproduced in miniature 
the vast grandeur and beauty of our far western scenery. It also in- 
cludes views of Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, and Ouray, termed 
the **Gem City of the Rockies.” 

Thirty-one ten by six inch photogravures, in attractive colored tints, 
are given, as well as others of smaller dimensions. Among them are 
pictures of Pike’s Peak, Ute Pass, Manitou Springs, Cathedral Spires, 
Garden of the Gods, Cliff Dwellers’ Ruin, in Mancos Canon, Mountain of 
the Holy Cross, The Middle Cascade, Cheyenne Falls, Royal Gorge, 
Grand Canon of the Arkansas. The same are bound in a cover of white 
leather. The latter has upon its surface, in raised silver letters, the 
title, ‘‘ Gems of Colorado Scenery.”’ Above this is a perfectly executed 
water color sketch of a spray of Colorado’s representative flower, the 
columbine. The whole, as an art production, including beautiful 


frontispiece, is the handsomest that has been published in recent years. 
H. C. F. 


* “Gems of Colorado Scenery.” Published by Frank 8. Thayer, Denver, Col. White 
leatherette. Price, $3.50, 
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WHERE Is My Doa?* 


ovr 


By one who asks ‘Is man alone immertal?”’ To believers in evolution 
who conceive man to be a ** microcosm — all animals in one,” this ques- 
tion will not seem irrational, though the problem may as yet be beyond 
our ken. As a matter of speculation, it touches the hearts of those who 
wept in sadness over the loss of the once faithful dog, cat, or pet bird, 
so endeared by past loving companionship. 

There is a subtle something in all sensient life, in nature, the flowers, 
the sea, the stars, the very air we breathe, that appeals to man and 
awakens a responsive chord in his soul. So, also, there is an interchange 
of responsiveness between animals and human beings. It is a known 
fact that animals cling to life with all the tenacity exhibited by man. 
In the latter we are inclined to consider it strong evidence that presages 
eternal existence. Why may not our humbler relations have the same 
inborn, instinctive premonition? 

The author has deeply studied anthropology, aided by phrenology, 
whieh he considers a most trustworthy science. By comparing man 
with the beast, he claims that they are one in faculty, and that physi- 
cally the difference is not in element, but in the arrangement of ele- 
ments. This work in thought and composition is most noteworthy. 
The author's purpose in publishing the same is revealed in the follow- 
ing lines: 

“1. To call attention to the fact that man possesses the physical 
faculties in common with the beast. 

“2. To tacitly or more openly insist that if their exercise makes the 
beast of the earth simply earthy, it does the same for man. 

“3. To attempt to show that in a degree the lower animal has the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties in common with man; and 

“4. To try to discover whether there is any argument in favor of 
man’s immortality which may not give us a hope for a future for our 
more humble brethren, who can not speak for themselves. 

** All chiefly inthe hope that I may slightly lessen the sum of mundane 
misery by lessening the number of thoughtless strokes and kicks and 
cuffs to the dumb, and open up to human vision new empires of God's 
love.” 

A firm faith in immortality is the natural outgrowth and blossom of 
the heart and soul. But its bearing on the progress of humanity neces- 
sitates that it be demonstrated truly, from ascientifie standpoint. Com- 
paratively rapid strides are being made in this direction. Is there net a 
possibility of overtaking in the onward marcha truth which will lead 
the author of this thoughtful book not to inquire in vain, ** Where is 
My Dog?” gH. OC. F. 


* “Where is My Dog?” By Rev. C. J. Adams. Published by Fowler & Wells Co., 
27 East Twenty-First Street, New York. Cloth; 202 pp.; price, $1. 
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BRADDOCK.* 


Between the covers of this lively historical novel are given all the 
principal events in the history of our country from the year 1700 to 1760, 
a period which includes the struggle between the English and the 
French for supremacy in the New World. This struggle was the school 
in which the hardy colonists were educated in self-reliance, courage, and 
fortitude, and in which the belittled provincial soldiers were for the first 
time brought into comparison with the British regulars, which compari- 
son was favorable to the Americans. It was during this period that 
George Washington first came upon the stage of American history, and 
we accordingly read a most interesting account of his boyhood, his first 
love affair, which, happily, was a failure, the beginning of his famous 
military record, ete. The main interest of the period centres about the 
Braddock campaign, the story of which is admirably told, and from 
which the book derives its title. Notable amoung the chapters of the 
volume is one entitled ‘* The Debtor’s Prison,” an English institution of 
oppression and misery, from the emancipated inmates of which the 
celony (now the state) of Georgia was originally founded, in 1733. The 
romanee of the volume is cleverly wrought out, and the Stevens family, 
whose lineage is traced in the previous volumes of the series of Colum- 
bian Historical Novels, from the time of Columbus, is well represented. 
Great care has been exercised to distinguish fact from fiction, and the 
fiction is so arranged as to aid the reader in comprehending the facts, 
and this he cannot fail to do. 

The book is valuable as it combines education with romance in such a 
way that it must prove both very instructive and permanently impres- 
sive. It is liberally illustrated with excellent engravings, has a good 
historical index, and supplies highly interesting reading for the young 
or old of either sex. 
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Hon. W. H. Standish on Silver. 

I trust every reader of Tuk ARENA will 
carefully peruse the paper by the Hon. 
Wm. H. Standish in this issue. It is pre- 
pared by the Attorney-General of North 
Dakota, not a “silver baron,” as the 
usurer delights to call those who favor 
an increase in the volume of currency of 
ultimate redemption which will bring 
prosperity without giving special advan- 
tages or privileges to the usurer class, 
as all increase in bank note circulation 
would. Nor does Mr. Standish 
from a silver state. His views are the 
views of millions of thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans, and are entitled to 
the fair minded 
persons. Too long have our legislators 
followed the bidding of the class who 
through special privileges are growing to 


come 


consideration of all 


be an invincible aristocracy, and turned 

a deaf ear to the millions of America. 

Let the ignored and the 

industrial millions heard in the future. 
ae 

Powell’s Study of the Life of 
Franklin. 

In this issue we give one of the most 
interesting character studies of recent 
years. Mr. Powell is peculiarly well 
fitted to prepare such studies, as he is 


usurer be 


Mr. 


one of the closest students of men, events, 
and the history of our times among our 
essayists; and he rare 
power of investing biography with the 
charm of romance without § sacrificing 
truth. His work, ‘Our Hereditary from 
God,” is the best popular presentation 
of evolutionary thought and its bearing 
on man I have read; and his admirable 
work on “Liberty and Life” proves 
that he has grasped the spirit of true 
democracy in its widest and noblest sig- 
nificance. His study of Franklin will be 
followed by a companion essay dealing 
with the life and character of Thomas 
Paine, which, it is fair to Mr. Powell to 
observe, was prepared and in our hands 
some months before the appearance of 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s admirable 
“Life of Thomas Paine.’ This sketch 


possesses the 


is, if possible, even more interesting than 
the ‘* Study of Benjamin Franklin.” 
———e—errr—r— 


A Money Famine. 

Many people are prejudiced against 
silver merely because their daily papers 
have echoed whatever Wall Street 
desired; and when asked why they 
entertained their views they have been 
unable to intelligently discuss the prob- 
lem, usually declaring that it is too in- 
tricate for people not versed in money to 
comprehend. To all such I suggest a 
careful perusal of the remarkably fair 
and thoughtful paper of Mr. George C. 
Douglass on ‘‘A Money Famine.” While 
the subject refers especially to the 
United States in its present bearing, it 
is one of the most masterly reviews of 
the money problem of the world eve 
crowded within the same number of 
pages. The spirit of the paper is emi- 
nently fair. Noone can read it without 
being impressed with the thought that 
the author has not only a full grasp of 
the great question but that he is as 
candid as he is logical. His closing 
pages should be read and re-read by 
every American voter, and the attention 
of every congressman and senator should 
be called to the declaration of Hon. 
Richard Fowler, M. P., ex-mayor of 
London and a prominent banker, on the 
result to the United States of demoneti- 
zation of silver. 


—— 


Japan and Her Relation to Foreign 
Powers. 
Mrs. Annie E, 
* Japan and 
Powers” 


Cheney’s essay on 
Her Relation to Foreign 
will be read with profit. It 
affords another illustration of the awak- 
ened interest of scholarly Americans in 
public affairs, and also reveals a fact 
which is very noticeable in the thought 
of our public-minded women. 
and right 
criteria by 


Justice 
almost invariably the 
which they gauge meas- 
Policy counts for little with them. 
There is only one grave danger which 
women will have to guard against; and 


are 


ures. 
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that is, allowing prejudice and precon- 
ceived opinion to blind them to the 
broadest justice. There is some danger 
that they may be intolerant when relig- 
ion or ethical questions are involved, 
This warning does not, of course, apply to 
such persons as Mrs. Cheney, or, indeed, 
to most of our women writers and speak- 
ers now before the people. One of the 
createst dangers to be averted is the 
growth of the spirit of intolerance in 
religious matters. Mrs. Cheney is the 
wife of one of the ablest lawyers of 
Southern California. 


—_—oae7r 


The Threatened Fulfilment of Sir Rich- 
ard Fowler’s Prophecy. 

I hope every congressman not pledged 
to England and her slaves in our national 
Ilouse will peruse the words which Mr. 
Douglass quotes in this issue of THE 
\rENA from an address by Sir Richard 
Fowler, M. P. (a leading London banker), 
delivered before the British and Colonial 
Chamber of Commerce: ‘“ The effect of 
the depreciation of silver must ultimately 
be the complete ruin of the agricultural 
and export interests of the United States, 
and the development of India as the chief 
wheat and cotton exporter of the world.” 

This terrible prediction of one of Eng- 
land’s leading gold advocates is being 
literally fulfilled. And if the policy so 
strongly favored by President Harrison 
and Senator Sherman, and by President 
Cleveland and Mr. Bourke Cochran, in 
this conspiracy of the English Shylocks 
and Wall Street gamblers, is carried out, 
and the money of ultimate redemption is 
recognized as gold alone, America will 
have surrendered to England, and the 
tentacles of the banking oligarchy will 
suck what England does not absorb of 
the wealth produced by the industrial 
millions above the amount required for 
subsistence. Reinstate silver or 
demonetize gold, and establish Govern- 
mental Postal Savings Banks. 


mere 


Moral and Immoral Literature. 

Rev. Howard MacQueary makes some 
thoughtful observations in this issue on 
moral and immoral literature. Mr. Mac- 
Queary is one of the brightest and most 
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vigorous thinkers among the young 
clergymen of America. His bold utter- 
ances on religious questions led to a con- 
troversy which eventuated in his leaving 
the Episcopal communion for the Uni- 
versalist brotherhood. In his new field 
he has been remarkably successful in 
building up a large congregation, awaken- 
ing thought, and stimulating the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the community in 
which he is laboring. 


The New Education and the Public 
Schools. 

In this issue of THE ARENAT give an 
extended essay on ‘‘ The New Education 
and the Public Schools.” 
is being vigorously agitated in many 
localities, and soon will be a leading 
question for educationalists. In my 
strictures upon the educational system 
of the past, it has not been my desire to 
arouse prejudice or to excite animosity. 
I felt, however, that in view of the per- 
sistent attack made upon the public 
schools by some who advocate the teach- 
ing of dogmatic theology, the atten- 
tion of thoughtful Americans should be 
directed to the unsubstantial foundation 
of those who would substitute religious 
education for the broad and, so far as it 
goes, magnificent system of secular edu- 
cation established and carefully fostered 
by our fathers. Our weakness lies in not 
boldly taking other steps along the line 
of a full-orbed education. 


This question 


Character de- 
velopment, not religious dogma, must 
be the keynote of the education of to- 
morrow. 


A Prominent American Business Man 
Shows Why England Wants Silvei 
Demonetized. 


The New York Recorder of Sunday, 
July 23, republishes from an exchange 
the views of President Harper of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 
The following is an extract from this 
article, and contains food for thought: — 


The arguments Mr. Harper advances for these 
conclusions are that England being the strongest 
advocate for the single standard, its adoption by 
other countries, ours especially, makes her the 
dictator of the finances of the world. This posi 
tion would be hers, because for forty years she 
has been hoarding the gold that has been discov 
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ered in Australia and her other colonies, and 
absorbing that mined in this country. With this 
great reserve of the precious metal under her 
control, and the single standard made universal, 
the British guinea would measure the labor and 
fix the price of the products of all the races of 
the earth. 

Every patriotic American should an- 
swer England’s demand by a counter 
demand on Congress to reinstate silver 
or demonetize gold. 

weer 
The Vexed Money Question as Seen 
Through the Vista of Half a 
Century. 

In this issue we give a most interest- 
ing paper on the money question as seen 
by Albert Brisbane fifty years ago. It is 
a chapter from a most delightful and 
unique work now in the press of THE 
ARENA Publishing Company, entitled “ A 
Mental Biography,’ edited and arranged 
by Mr. Brisbane’s widow. From this 
paper our readers will see with what 
easy grace the author discussed prob- 
lems as they came uppermost in his 
mind. The whole work is written in 
the same charming vein. Great men, 
momentous life in its various 
aspects, and the reflections of a remark- 
ably versatile brain are here given in a 
book as irresistibly fascinating as a work 
of fiction, while it contains facts of his- 
tory and biography which no wide-awake 
American can afford to be ignorant of. 


issues, 


The Side Pocket Series. 

The Side Pocket Series, the first two 
numbers of which have just appeared 
from the press of Tue ARENA Publish- 
ing Company, will doubtless soon become 
exceedingly popular on account of their 
convenient size. They are 6 x 34 inches, 
and are bound in stiff cloth. They can 
readily be carried in the side pocket 
without overburdening it, and thus may 
be at hand when the reader has a mo- 
ment’s leisure. Being printed from clear, 
new type they can be read easily in the 
cars, and being bound in cloth they 


possess a value for the library which is 
not found in the paper-bound volumes. 


It Is Possible. 
I wish to call the special attention of 


our readers to ‘‘ It Is Possible,’ reviewed 
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in this issue by Mrs. Flower. This story 
teaches the inspiring lesson which is the 
evangel of the new day. It teaches that 
it is possible for us, even under the most 
trying circumstances, to live up to the 
It is a book 
which should be in every home, and a 
story which if read to every child would 
elevate thousands of little lives. 


highest and noblest ideals. 


——~ 


The President of a Leading New York 
Bank on Silver. 

Below I give a thoughtful letter ad- 
dressed to Congress by one of New 
York’s most prominent bankers. Mr. 
Wm. P. St. John is the president of 
the Mercantile National Bank, an institu- 
tion capitalized for $1,000,000, and which 
has a surplus of $1,000,000. As a busi- 
ness Man occupying a prominent position 
of trust, and as president of one of New 
York’s great banks, Mr. St. John’s words 
are worthy of careful perusal; for they 
show that even in the citadel of the gold 
power and among the bankers them- 
selves, there are some thoughtful men 
who appreciate the enormity of the moral 
crime now being attempted by the gold 
Europe and America. Let 
every reader of THe ARENA carefully 
study Mr. St. John’s able letter: — 


power of 


The stupendous importance of action which 
is about to be demanded of Congress being my 
excuse, I respectfully submit herewith a print of 
remarks (revised) before the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. 

This copy of the said * remarks” was dictated 
by me within half an hour after the adjournment 
of the chamber, at the urgent request of a re- 
porter for one of our prominent daily papers. 
Omitting matter somewhat irrelevant and some 
that might be deemed offensive, it follows closely 
the reporter’s notes. His editor, however, like 
the editor of another of our great dailies to whom 
a duplicate was given, allowed it about two 
inches in his columns, the remainder of his valu- 
able space for this topic being better occupied 
with the opposing argument at length. All this 
is only noteworthy for caution as to a method 
quite commonly pursued to create and restrict 
the public opinion of an over-busy, great com- 
munity. The peril of it, in a crisis like the 
present, lies in the tremendous influence of this 
money centre if exercised upon associate com- 
munities without a true appreciation of the 
merits or the gravity of the issue at stake. 


REPEAL TO BE COMMANDED. 


You are about to be commanded to repeal, at 
all hazards, a statute whose acceptable opera- 
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tion, set forth in my “remarks” herewith, had 
effected a shrinkage in the world’s available sup- 
plies of silver bullion from more than 15,000,000 
ounces, at the date of the enactment, to consider- 
ably less than 2,000,000 ounces at the date of the 
recently reported closing of India’s mints.* Our 
opponents reply that a material advance in the 
market price, as by the re-opening of our mints 
to silver, would increase the mine output inordi- 
nately. But these same opponents denounce 
silver as “cheap money” on the ground of the 
low cost of its production, they declaring this 
cost to range between 12 cents and 60 cents an 
ounce, according te the mine. This, their own 
argument, we deem the very best rebuttal of 
their ownconclusion. The market price of silver 
had not fallen below 81 cents an ounce at any 
time of record, until the demoralization occa- 
sioned recently by reports from India. There- 
fore, to instance this lowest market price of 81 
cents an ounce, against this assumed net cost of 
only 12 cents to 60 cents an ounce, is justly to 
presume the production of silver to be practically 
at the full already; or, at least, that any increase 
likely to be caused by a material advance in 
market price would not exceed the amount which 
we can beneficially employ as money ; the amount 
to seek our mints being always the excess of the 
amount which the world’s arts and British India 
and other and subsidiary coinages of the world 
would spare us. 


” 


VALUE DETERMINED BY LAW. 

The world’s yearly productien of silver, which 
(compared by weight) is now about 23 times, and 
in 1855 was about 4 times, was in 1803 and later 
50} times the yearly production of gold. Yet, 
during these astounding variations in the rela- 
tive production, the mints of France, valuing 
gold at 154 times silver, continued open during 
the 70 years to 1873 for the coining of both metals 
without limit; with the world’s market price of 
gold and silver hovering closely about her mint 
price, constantly, during all these 70 years. 

Here, evidently, was value determined by law. 

The calm unconcern with which France, with- 
out endeavor, thus automatically dictated the 
relative value of gold and silver for the commer- 
cial world, during a period of 70 years, is 
historic. The circumstances and conditions 
which favored France were altogether inferior to 
the circumstances and conditions which now 
combine to favor the like automatic achievement 
by the mints of the United States, if made 
equally unrestricted in their operation. 

The opportunity which France so successfully 
enjoyed was decreed by her great general, the 
renowned of all soldiersof modern times. It will 
be pitiable if the representatives of the people in 
Congress cannot be persuaded on the facts to 
give the United States a fighting chance to do as 
well. 

OUR RATIO SHOULD STAND. 

The absorption of silver by India, the arts, and 

our treasury under the so-called Sherman law, 


* Offerings to the treasury include smelters’ 
sales in advance of yield, for delivery ten days 
later. 
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having, in spite of an extraordinary production, 
depleted the world’s available supplies, as noted, 
the legitimate presumption is that we need not 
alter our coin valuation of silver in providing 
unlimited access to the mints of the United 
States for silver equally with gold. The fixity of 
price for silver which, for a time at least, our 
mints would unquestionably provide, would en- 
large the absorption of silver elsewhere. Any 
alarm as to an inordinate increase of production, 
which we have not dismissed already, must take 
this increased foreign absorption into the 
account. 

Hence it would be a senseless sacrifice on the 
part of the United States to lower, at the outset, 
the value of one of our own great products in the 
markets of the world and with it, as a conse- 
quence, reduce the market value of our surplus 
cereals and cotton, while our present ratio of 
about 16 to 1 is already lower, by 3 cents on the 
dollar, than Europe’s valuation of silver on 
which about $1,550,000,000 worth of Europe's 
legal tender coin is afloat, $470,000,000 of it con- 
stituting a share of the reserves of six great 
banks. 

° THE RATIO, IF ALTERED. 

Nevertheless, if ignorant prejudice, pride of 
official opinion, and unfounded fears cannot be 
overcome without a compromise, then, without 
the sacrifice of principle, it may possibly be ex- 
pedient, at the outset, to reduce the gold in the 
gold dollar (as was done by Act of 1834), and 
jointly therewith to increase the weight of silver 
for the silver dollar, appointing say 25 grains of 
standard gold and 500 grains of standard silver — 
a ratio of 20 to 1: a ratio which Senator Vest is 
said to have proposed. 

This sacrifice of our coinage value for silver 
for a time, might be commended as doubly to 
assure the futility of Austria’s weak attempt to 
provide and maintain a single gold basis with 
specie redemptions for her circulating paper. It 
might also be urged as a concession to the 
opinion, honestly entertained by some, that 
Europe's silver coin in general would otherwise 
threaten our reopened mints. 


A BILL PROPOSED. 

A bill to fulfil the demands of the platform of 
the party now entrusted with our legislation 
might possibly shape as follows: 

1. Our mints to receive without limit all 
deposits of gold bullion and silver bullion, not 
too base for minting, and issue therefor unlimited 
legal-tender notes of the United States at coin 
value, these notes to be redeemable in gold or 
silver coin, at the option and convenience of the 
United States; and on request of the note-holder, 
but at the like option and convenience, to be re- 
deemed in gold bullion or silver bullion at not 
less than coin value. All outstanding gold 
certificates, silver certificates, and Treasury notes 
of 1890 to be cancelled whenever received, and the 
proposed notes substituted therefor at face value. 
This act repealing the so-called Sherman law 
entire. 

2. If a new valuation for gold and silver is 
provided in the bill, provide also that the exist- 
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ing legal-tender silver and gold coins shall be 
available for redemptions of the proposed new 
notes until the new comage is ample therefor, 
say for one or two years after the date of the 
enactment; and thereafter let the present silver 
dollars be held for a later determination by 
Congress as to the permanence of this new 
valuation, that determination to abide events. 


PLATFORM DEMANDS FULFILLED. 

The bill proposed would fulfil two require- 
ments of the platform referred to: 1. It offers 
equal access to the mints of the United States 
for gold and silver. 2. It “safeguards” the 
“established parity” in our already vast and 
prodigiously enlarging domestic-trade demand 
for money. 

Our silver certificates afford a slight indica- 
tion of results. Mere paper titles to legal-tender 
silver dollars deliverable on surrender of the 
certificate, $330,000,000 of these silver certificates 
are now afloat and in banks, as money, in parity 
with gold. 

SFFECT OF A SILVER BASIS, 

But suppose, if we must, the worst possible 
result —a single silver basis for our currency. It 
can be demonstrated reasonably that this result 
could be but temporary ; and that England would 
be first and foremost among the sufferers, while 
we would escape almost unhurt. 

Two years of silver as the sole primary money 
of the United States would serve to threaten 
Manchester with ruin. Three years of it would 
suffice to put the German army to frequent sup- 
pressions of bread-riots. 

A PROPITIOUS MOMENT. 

Shall we hesitate at imaginary effects at 
home, immediate if at all, and at worst but 
momentary ? Bankers, and all dependent on our 
bankers for opinion, have already discounted 
liberally every possible ill effect of any policy. 
At this juncture, when anticipation has suffered 
vastly more already than realization can, until 
the experience is forgotten, the present seems 
peculiarly our opportunity to adopt a bold and 
permanent monetary policy for the United 
States. 

It costs me much to appear careless of antag- 
onizing men of large affairs who are my own 
associates ; whose opinions seem so different, but 
whose interests are identical with mine. The 
peril of the situation is my plea in justification. 

The eminent Professors Sidgwick, of Oxford 
University ; Marshall and Foxwell, of Cambridge ; 
and Nicholson, of Edinburgh — all daily convers- 
ant with gold monometallism; also the late 
DeLaveleye; Wollowski; Roescher; and Sir 
David Mallet; and the living Barbour, finance 
secretary to India, are a select, if small, minority 
on whom to base opinion. It has seemed to me 
safe to discover the underlying principle in their 
masterful collation of the faets, rather than 
imbibe the conclusions of an arrogantly dicta- 
torial dogmatism doled out in this community 
day by day. 

And I would be acquitted of intentional over- 
boldness in thrusting my advice, unscught, on 
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you. My apology is a sincere appreciation of the 
present commanding position of the United 
States among commercial nations; my profound 
conviction being that we are conspicuously 
independent of all others, of Great Britain in 
particular, as to what now and hereafter should 
constitute our lawful money. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Wu. P. St. Jom, 

NEW YORK, July 10, 1893. 


wees 
The Bacon-Shakespeare Verdict. 

In this issue we give a further instal- 
ment Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy, and also publish the 


of verdicts in the 


portraits of four of the eminent jurors 
who have given opinions in this cele- 
brated case. 


An Inquiry into the Laws of Cure. 

In June we published a paper by Dr. 
Leach, a well-known regular physician 
and army surgeon, on ‘“ Arsenic in the 
Treatment of Cholera.” In our last issue 
we gave some thoughtful papers on 
In this issue a scholarly 
homeopathic physician discusses ** The 
Laws of Cure,” at length. This paper of 
Dr. M. W. Van Denburg’s is well worthy 
of careful perusal; and although I can- 
not agree with him in his conclusions in 
regard to mental science, the paper is 
unquestionably an able presentation of 
the law of cure as seen by the author. 


mental cure. 


——s o> 


Occult Phenomena. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
spiritual phenomena from the standpoint 
of a Theosophist in this issue. In an 
arly number of THE ARENA we shall 
give two papers of interest, dealing with 
‘Spiritual Phenomena in the Light of 
Bible Utterances.” One of these papers 
was published by the late Dr. Henry 
Hartt of New York, who endeavored to 
prove that the Bible was hostile to what 
is termed spiritual phenomena. The 
from the pen of Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, who sees in modern psychical 
manifestations a repetition of 
which occurred in the experiences of 
Dr. Peebles 
is a no less profoundly religious scholar 
than was Dr. Hartt, 


discusses 


other is 
events 
the prophets and apostles. 


but their conclu- 


sions, as will be seen, are diametrically 
opposite, 
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Popular Anatomy and Emergencies — 
Surgery, or First Aids to the In- 
jured. 

In an early issue of THE ARENA we 
will publish the first of a series of four 
papers on:— 

I. General Anatomy. 

Il. Treatment of Wounds in General, 
including 
Scalds, ete. 

Ill. Treatment of Fractures, 
Dislocations, also Giving Explicit 
Directions for the use of the Tri- 
angular Bandage. 

IV. The Treatment of those Apparently 
Drowned and of those Suffering 


Hemorrhages, Burns, 


Sprains, 


from Shock, Collapse, Apoplexy, 

with Observations on the Care of 

those who have been Poisoned, 
These papers have been prepared by 
William Parker, 
They are scholarly, yet practical; 


Thornton 


Professor 
M. D. 
and while not in any sense so technical 


as to render them incomprehensible to 
those not versed in medicine and sur- 
gery, they will give our readers the 
most advanced and improved methods 
of treatment in cases of emergency. 
They contain a vast amount of vitally 
important information which every 


intelligent person should know. 


Some Facts to be Remembered. 

1. Australia is prostrate. Her failures 
are said to be unparalleled in the history 
of the world when population and wealth 
are taken into consideration. 

2. Australia, like America, has been 
following England's financial policy. 

3. Australia had no Sherman law for 
the English gold octopus and the Ameri- 
can usurer to blame as the cause of the 
terrible financial condition. 

4, Our conditions have been growing 
worse, with only temporary gleams of 
sunshine, since the policy of England 
1873; and “the 
gentleman who entered Congress a poor 
man and is to-day a millionnaire” 
ceeded in demonetizing silver. 

Reinstate silver or demonetize gold. 

annem 
Two Typical Cases of Life’s Tragedies. 

1. The New York World of July 12 

contained an editorial comment on the 


was consummated in 


suc- 
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death of a lad of fourteen. He had 
patiently striven for two weeks to obtain 
work of any kind; he had received only 
rebuffs. Atlength, driven te desperation, 
he committed suicide. Stagnation in 
business is due largely to the attempt 
on the part of England and the usurer 
power in America to restrict the money 
of ultimate redemption to gold. 

Reinstate silver or demonetize gold. 

2. The New York World for Sunday, 
July 23, contained a card from a young 
man who offered to sell himself body and 
soul to any one who would pay his crippled 
mother a sufficient sum to keep her from 
suffering want as long as she lived. 
The World investigated the case, finding 
the young man a fine-appearing youth 
who had worked for several years at one 
place until a trust absorbed the business 
in which he was engaged, and then, on 
account of the growing stagnation, he 
failed to get work. An eviction notice 
had been served upon them and the 
young man was in despair. 

The simple narration of facts as given 
in the World was far more tragic to me 
than any Shakespearean tragedy. Here 
was a sober young man, devoted to a 
sick and crippled mother, offering to sell 
himself for life, body and soul, to any 
one who would save his mother from 
And all this in 
free, prosperous (?) America, Our na- 
tion is not dependent upon England or 
Europe. If the Shylocks of the old 
country wish to crush to starvation 
Europe’s millions by forcing their rulers 
to recognize gold only as the money of 
ultimate redemption, there is no reason 
why we should prostrate millions of 
honest, sober workmen to fatten usurers 


eviction and starvation. 


or to enable Evgland to enslave America. 
Reinstate silver or demonetize gold. 


Rev. W. €. Bowman, of the Church of 
the New Era, Los Angeles, Cal., on 
** Civilization’s Inferno.” 

‘* This is a work for the times. Dante’s 
‘Inferno’ is imaginary; ‘ Civilization’s 
Inferno’ is real,—and the truth, if not 
stranger than fiction, is more terrible. 
The book might fitly be termed an illus- 
trated edition of hell on earth. It has 
the rare merit of being strongly con- 
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crete, and yet intensely educational. In 
his remedial theories, the author parts 
his brains in the middle, and does not 
lose his head, as reformers too often do, 
by wholesale condemnation of agencies 
heretofore relied on to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the poor. While rightly main- 
taining that the practice of so-called 
charity is no remedy for the miseries of 
the poor, it is a palliative, and must be 
employed until genuine remedies are ap- 
plied for curing the disease by removing 
its cause. As the vigorous style of the 
author fitly symbolizes it, ‘ The drown- 
ing must be looked after while the 
bridge is being built.’ This work will 
be a great power in the hands of those 
who would be well armed and equipped 
in the great evolutionary struggle fora 
higher civilization.” 
wre, . 
Important Contributions by Southern 
Writers. 

We have in type three noteworthy 
contributions by Southern writers which 
I hope to be able to give in our next 
issue. One is an admirable negro char- 
acter sketch by Mrs. Lasalle Corbell 
Pickett, widow of the eminent Southern 
general; another is a story by’ Mrs. 
Mary Jameson Judah of Memphis; the 
third is an essay by Mr. J. W. Caldwell, 
entitled ‘‘The South is American.” <A 
fine portrait of Mrs. General Pickett will 


accompany her ‘sketch. 


These papers 
will be of more than ordinary interest, 
especially for our Southern friends. 
anne 

Clark’s Plea for Broad-Visioned 
Patriotism. 

Mr. Jas. G. Clark utters a truth which 
should be Tax 
brothers 


Mr. 


heeded by our Single 


who are too intolerant and 
narrow to even hear the other side. I 
believe in the splendid truth of the Sin- 
gle Tax most profoundly, but I greatly 
regret to note a disposition on the part 
of many of its advocates to ridicule all 
who see more than the land in the pres- 
ent unjust conditions: — 

The Single Tax advocates have found a grand 
truth, and are doing a great and indispensable 
work, but that is no reason why they should 
ridicule and denounce reformers who are work- 
ing along other lines to the same end, 
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No advocate of a specialty has all the truth, 
no matter how powerful that specialty may be. 

We need not be dogmatic and intolerant one to 
another, for that is just what our enemies like. 


—=sSnw™>~ 


Progress of Rational Dress Reform 
among Thoughtful Americans. 
The general interest which intelligent 
women are taking in the Syrian and 
other rational costumes, is indicated by 
scores of letters which have been re- 
ceived making inquiry for patterns and 
asking questions relative to making the 
garments; while the press notices have, 
as a rule, been exceptionally courteous, 
and in many cases have spoken in strong 
terms of favor. The following, from 
the New York Medical Times for July, 
was written by a leading member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society: — 


In an article on Parisian fashionable folly, by 
Mr. B. O. Flower, the accomplished editor of 
THe ARENA, published in the June number of 
this year, thus calls attention to the opportune 
time for dress reform which exists at present : 

“For generations the woman of fashion has 
been a slave to the cupidity of the shrewd and 
unscrupulous, and the caprice of the shallow 
and frivolous. . ... How appropriate is the time 
for casting aside the bondage of fashion and 
adopting such attire as common sense and the 
individual judgment may suggest! For shop- 
ping and street wear, as well as for the bicycle, 
the Syrian costume is desirable. For morning 
wear the Syrian or modified gymnasium cos- 
tumes are eminently suitable. For evening wear, 
what is more graceful or appropriate than a 
Grecian robe? But it is not the purpose of the 
friends of dress reform to lay down any hard and 
fast lines as to special styles. They demand 
freedom in dress, in the name of health, comfort, 
and common sense.” 

Surely medical men have long worked against 
the senseless and infamous clothing which ignor- 
ant fashion makers have forced upon women. 
This injury which has resulted from clothing 
unsuitable for the proper exercise of the body 
has had a very serious effect upon the health of 
women throughout the civilized world. It has 
done much to diminish the strength and vitality 
of the human race. It has been largely answer- 
able for the increasing prevalence of diseases 
peculiar to women, and has very decidedly con- 
tributed to the depreciation of womanly strength 
That thousands have perished on account of ir- 
rational clothing, and thousands more have been 
made invalids, there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Flower’s article is one which cannot fail to 
receive the hearty approval of the medical 
profession, 


The Santa Clara Magazine of San Jose, 
Cal., contains the following editorial: — 
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The June ARENA has an illustrated paper en- 
titled, “ Parisian Fashionable Folly vs. American 
Common Sense,” which should be read by every 
business woman, every friend of the business 
woman, and everybody else. In this article an 
eloquent plea is made for reform in the system of 
woman’s dress. 

This subject of rational dress for woman, for 
emancipation from the slavery of straps and 
bands and trails and corsets, is one that is very 
dear to my heart. I think I can hold up my 
right hand to heaven and solemnly promise that 
1 have trailed my last trail through the tobacco- 
juiced, mud and slush expanse, which stands in 
the place of the average city sidewalk. 

If there is anything immodest in a woman’s 
confession that her feet are not pinned on to the 
bottom of her dress skirt, but are actually sur- 
mounted by a pair of ankles, then I have failed 
to grasp it. By the way, I have noticed that 
those who shriek the loudest agaist the display 
of a quarter of an inch of feminine ankle are 
usually the ones to whom this fable would apply : 
A young man, who returning from a dinner party 
among the one hundred and fifty was asked by 
his old-fashioned mother if the ladies were well 
dressed, replied, ‘I do not know, for I did not 
look under the table.” 

Mr. Flov.er’s article is illustrated by several 
beautiful half-tone engravings, which prove the 
truth that gowns can be healthful, sensible, and 
beautiful in one and the same combination. 

I will defy any one to show me any artistic 
grace or propriety in the modern “ fashionable” 
dress. The reform system of gowning is all of 
this and more 

Especially should the plea be made for reform 
in a bicycle costume for women. The bicycle is 
here to stay. It is too useful and sensible a mode 
of getting over the ground to be * downed.” It 
is particularly beneficial to women and girls 
who, from their indoor occupations, do not get 
the out-of-door exercise obtained by their broth- 
ers. But the present skirt on the bicycle is 
dangerous, as well as immodest. It cannot be 
kept in proper position, and is in constant danger 
of being caught in the wheel, thereby endanger- 
ing life and limb of the wearer. Every woman 
bieyelist should carefully read THE ARENA 
article, and profit by the illustrations of the 
craceful, modest, sensible bicycling costumes 
therein. 

Brother Flower, the Santa Clara extends to 
you and your lovely, sensible wife the cordial 
right hand of fellowship. Let us down this 
hydra-headed monster — fashionable dress— that 
is sapping at the life-blood of the race. Beside 
the motto “ No cigarettes!” inscribed upon our 
banner for our boys, let us write * No corsets, no 
trails!” for our girls. 


A number of ladies are now having 
rational costumes made, and there is 
every reason to believe that the day is 
at hand when they will be adopted by 
tens of thousands of our most thought- 
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Mrs. Flower has worn her 
Syrian costume without intermission for 
than months in Boston, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and elsewhere, with- 
out having experienced any unpleasant- 
ness from remarks, or been the victim of 
any rude acts. Miss Lee wore her Syrian 


ful women. 


more two 


costume to Chicago and back, as well as 
the week she was at the World’s Fair, 
and she has had no unpleasant experi- 
Several other Boston ladies are 
having Syrian suits made. 

I mention these facts to show that 
there need be no hesitation on the part 
of any woman of convictions who desires 
to adopt a sensible and rational dress. 

In reply to the numbers of persons 
who desire patterns for the Syrian 
trousers, I would mention the fact that 
the M. Hobbs Company, of 267 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, will furnish suitable 
patterns at fifty cents apiece. Mrs. 
Hobbs has also invented a flounced 
trousers for the bicycle which is an im- 

the ordinary 
It gives greater 
freedom than the conventional skirt, and 
has a skirt effect. 


ence. 


mense improvement on 


dress in many respects. 


Of course there is the 
objection which is to be urged against 
all skirts for bicycles — the inconvenience 
and danger attending the mounting of 
the wheel—but the flounced trousers 
gives much greater freedom than the 
conventional skirt. Believing as I do in 
women being rational, rather than con- 
ventional, | cannot recommend any skirt 
for the bicycle. The effect of all skirts 
on the wheel is to me inartistic, while 
they fetter the rider, are dangerous, un- 
comfortable, and in every way objection- 
able. 


Rey. Gesrge Vaue’n Fund. 
July 26. 

Mrs. R. B. Jom >, East Providence, R. 
I., $1; G. W. C., Ihoboken, N. J., $2; a 
friend, Baldwinville, N. Y., 50ce; Ellen 
Emmett, Comet, Mont., 25c; a friend, 
Calais, Me., $1; Mrs. A. C. Rogers, 
Traverse City, Mich., $1.50; K. G. L., 
Hillsboro, Ill., $1.50; C. B. Lake & Co., 
Westlake, La., $2; I. C. White, Peerless, 
O., 50c; a friend, Tiffin, O., 25c, Total, 
$10, 


Up to 





FUND FOR THE DESERVING POOR. 





Total receipts as per June statement : $3,029.59 
Total disbursements as given in itemized account published j in AREN NA 
prior to July, 1893 . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° : » ; ‘ 2,880.75 


Balance ‘ : . . ‘ : 7 5 . ° $148.84 


RECEIPTS SINCE JUNE STATEMENT ACKNOWLEDGED IN JULY ARENA, 


Receipts since July ARENA ; ‘ . . 7 . , $29.70 
D. % New York : ‘ ‘ . i ; ‘ 1.40 
W. J. McIntire, Riverside, ( Cal. . : RA : : . : 5.00 
36.10 


Total balance. ‘ ‘ . , ‘ $184.94 
Disbursements as per acc ount below . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ 157.50 


Balance on hand é ‘ : : , , : / $27.44 


DISBURSEMENTS IN NORTH END UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
REV. W. J. SWAFFIELD. 


Boots and shoes. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘* : ; $14.25 
Medicine for sick . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 6.25 
Rent . ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ ; 4.75 
Groceries . . , . ‘ ; : ' 8.75 
Bread, Meat, and Milk . ‘ ; ; : ; ‘ : , 9.50 
Coal and Wood. ‘ ‘ ; , : 5.25 
abe ards getting work for men . ‘ ‘ . ; , ‘ 50 
Cash in case of need. ; ‘ . , : : 2.25 
To a poor woman dying with cancer in absolute starving 
condition. This case was called to my attention by a 
physician who has given services gratuitously to the poor 
woman. Her condition is pitiable in the extreme, she 
having absolutely no money. An infirm old mother and 
the dying woman are existing in the direst want. We 
supplied her from our fund, as she absolutely needed for 
food and medicine, in all to the amount of $43.00. The 
case is one of the most pitiable I have met with in this 
work ‘ 
The summer outing for the children in the slums : ‘ 
(The full report of this will be given in a later issue, as 
the money is now in the hands of Mr. Swaffield.) 
For poor woman and child. The woman had arranged to 
return to the Provinces, but was taken ill, and was without 
food or means of obtaining anything for herself or child 5.00 
For food and rent for poor woman who had been laid up with 
rheumatism . ‘ : 6.00 
To assist a man who was in a " starving condition, but had 
offers of work for his board among friends in the West. 10.00 


Disbursements ‘ ‘ : . $157.50 











